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PREFACE. 



In offering these brief sketches to the publie, I 
mast be permitted to disavow all pretensions to 
the expectation that I had the power of making 
any addition to the information which has long 
been in the possession of historical readers, apoo, 
the subject of the reformation. 

My object has chiefly been, to select from tliat 
interesting portion of history , such materials as 
were likely to furnish valuable hints for the ad- 
▼ancement of religious truth, in the minds of young 
persons. 
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power distinct from that of the university in general ; 
and appears to have exercised such power in entrapping 
the students into their convents, frequently to the regret 
and dismay of their parents, who feared to send their 
children to college, lest they should be inveigled and 
wrought upon by the representations of these friars. 

As a reward for his exertions against this class of per- 
sons, Wickliffe was advanced to the mastership of Balliol 
college, and, four years after, was chosen warden of 
Canterbury hall ; but from this office he was ejected, 
with circumstance»of great injustice, byLangham, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Wickliffe appealed to the pope, 
who kept him in suspense during three years, for his 
decision, in the' course of which interval^ as Wickliffe 
continued his attacks upon the vices of the friars, it 
afibrded no matter of Siurprise, that his ejection should 
be confirmed by the pope ; to whose ear, all proceedings 
directed against his power, however remotely, were sure 
.to be carried, aod us 6\\ve to be resented. 

The result of this measure, as of many others which 
sprung up in this eventful period of history, was directly 
opposite to the design of those who prosecuted it. 
Wickliffe, indeed, was displaced from ^is authority, but 
under circumstances which more than compensated for 
its loss. The monastic orders at Oxford^ irojoi the 
dominion of selfish and sordid interests, might rejoice 
at his disgrace ; but the defenders of the cause of truth 
•recognized him joyf^lly as her advocate. His n^pae 
became known beyond the narrow precincts of the 
university; and the pope and his cardinals began to 
regard him with fearful observation. 
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It appears that his overthrow at Oxford, had no in- 
Bifence to his prejudice in a higher quarter ; for, about 
four years afler, he was presented by Edward III. to 
the rectory of Lutterworth in Leicestershire; and in 
1375 was confirmed in the prebend of Auste, in the 
collegiate church of Westbury. 

It may be supposed that the treatment he had re- 
ceived from the court of Rome, did not tend to allay 
the vehemence of his attacks upon the corruptions it 
sanctioned ; on the contrary, we find him increasing in 
the boldness and vigour of his charges against the pope 
and his followers, — exposing, without any reserve, their 
extortion, their hypocrisy, their perversion of scripture, 
and their total opposition in principle and conduct to 
the Divine Master whom they professed to serve. 

No species of truth is so offensive, as that which 
assaults and lays bare the deformity of falsehood; we 
may therefore remark without surprise, though not 
without abhorrence, the varied forms in which resis- 
tance to conviction and to shame, is manifested, fropa 
the beginning to the end of the reformation, on the 
side of the papal power. Violence and clamour, as 
might be expected, were the weapons with which they 
first received the champions of truth, and furious denun- 
ciations were thundered out against Wicklifle without 
delay. On receiving the complaints which the Romish 
clergy in England preferred against him at the papal 
court, the pope dispatched no fewer than five bidls to 
England. In the first, he orders the archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the bishop of London (to whom they 
were addressed) to apprehend the vicar of Lutterworth, 

b2 
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and imprison hira, provided they find him guilty of the 
heresy with which he is charged. In the second, he 
enjoins them, if they cannot fmd him, to fix up public 
citations in Oxford and other places, for his personal 
appearance before the pope within the space of three 
months. In the third, he commands them to acquaint 
the king and his sons with the heresy of WicklifFe, and 
to require their assistance for its effectual extirpation. A 
fourth bull was directed to the king himself, desiring his 
royal help and patronage in the prosecution of the heretic ; 
and a fifth to the university of Oxford, complaining of 
the sloth and supineness of the heads of the university, 
in permitting tares to spring up among the pure wheat. 
WicklifFe 's doctrine, he said, would subvert both church 
and state ; an unconscious prophecy, to be fulfilled in 
due time, though after another manner, than the short- 
sighted pope anticipated. 

The arrogance which marked such proceedings, by 
awakening that spirit of opposition to compulsion, which 
dwells in human nature, might, perhaps, account for the 
contempt with which these bulls were received both by 
the university of Oxford, and th^ government of the 
country. The archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
bishop of London, however, obeyed the pope's com- 
mands, and cited WicklifFe to appear before them^ at 
St. Paul's, in London, on the SOth day after the notice. 
WicklifFe appears now to have entertained some fears 
for his safety ; which he endeavoured to secure, by put- 
ting himself under the protection of the duke of Lan- 
caster, known by the name of John of Gaunt ; who 
ddvised ^im to obey the citation, whilst he, himself, 
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together with Henry Percy, lord marshal of England, 
accompanied him to St. Paul's. Truth compels us to 
acknowledge, that the conduct of these personages, 
does not appear to have honoured the cause of Wick- 
lifFe; — ^for the duke used such insulting language, on the 
occasion, towards the bishop of London, that the by- 
standers loudly resented it, and the court broke up in 
tumultuous disorder, apparently without any effort on 
the part of WicklifTe to allay, or protest against, the 
insolence of his patrons. Having thUs escaped the 
severities prepared for him» he paid little regard to any 
injunctions, which, it is said, were laid upon him to be 
silent for the future, on the points which had given 
offence. He continued during the minority of Richard 
11^ to preach and instruct the people both zealously 
and courageously. 

His inflexibility occasioned the English prelates after 
the death of Edward III, and the decline of the duke 
of Lancaster's power, to attempt again to prosecute the 
pope's designs against Wickliffe ; and in 1 378 he was 
once more cited, and appeared before the same papal 
delegates at Lambeth. But although supported apd 
protected by powerful friends, Wicklifie did not entirely 
rest his safety on their authority. He delivered into 
the court a solemn protest, and an explanatory qualifi- 
cation of several of his positions which had been con- 
demned ; and upon this part of his conduct, he seems 
to have received and deserved censure, for not con- 
ducting his defence in a sufficiently candid and manly 
spirit ; many of his conclusions, though vigorous and 
bold in the outset, being qualified by explanations which 
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directed to be sent him. Findii^ his presence useless 
to his friend, Jerome was induced to return homewards ; 
but was arrested on his way, and led back in chains to 
Constance. The near connexion between the prison and 
the stake is a distinguishing circumstance in the tran- 
sactions of popish persecution. However long delayed, 
the fatal conclusion may be surely anticipated; and 
the fate of Huss and Jeromci augmented in suffering 
by imprisonment and persecution, was, at length, closed 
by martyrdom. 



CHAPTER II. 



The dawn of spiritual light was thus stealing gradually 
upon the world; a sense of moral indignation was roused; 
and it required hut some master-spirit to direct the 
energies that were wakening from the leaden slumber, 
in which for ages, the voice of superstition had lulled 
them : that spirit was Martin Luther. But before 
we enter upon his history, it will be requisite to take 
a brief sketch of the state of the Romish church at the 
period, when he appeared to oppose its corruptions. 

Leo 10th succeeded to the papal chair in 1513. He 
was a man of cultivated and refined taste ; the patron 
of the arts, and of literature; but devoid of religious 
principle, and consequently opposed to such attempts 
at reformation, as had hitherto been made; — for, be- 
sides, that, by the works of Wickliflfej decided efforts 
had been exerted by particular individuals to restore the 
church to somewhat of a more primitive spirit of purity; 
there were heard in other quarters, faint but distinct 
indications of danger to the towering edifice of papal 
presumption. The winds of opposition were yet only 
as the sighing of the passing gale; but occasionally 
they moaned both loud and deep round the huge un- 
sightly fabric, giving signs of the approach of a fearful 
storm. 
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It was by a measure, unparalleled in effrontery anil 
impiety, tliat the impending lempesC was accelerated. 
Having impaired his finances by prodigality, and being 
desirous to complete the erection of St. Peter's church, 
Leo lOtli, after the exainple of his predecessor, had 
recourse to the sale of indulgences. "We shall be 
in uo danger of misrepreseDtiiig this doctrine," says 
Milner,* " if we state it according to the ideas of one of 
tlie ablest champions of popery."-)" The church, he tells 
us. Imposes painful works, or sufferings, oq offenders; 
which, being discharged, or undergone with humility, 
are called satisfactions ; and when, regarding the fervor 
of the penitents, or other good works, she remits some 
part of the task, this is called " an indulgence." For, 
he pretends, tliat the infinite satisfaction of Christ may 
be applied in two ways ; either by entire remission, 
without the reservation of any punishment, or by the 
changing of a greater punishment into a less. "The 
first," he says, " is done in baptism ; the second in the 
case of sins committed after baptism. And here he 
gives us the authority of the council of Trent, to sup- 
port his assertion; namely, "The power to grant in- 
dulgences has been committed to the church by Jesus 
Christ, and tlie use of them is beneficial to salvation." 

"Those," he observes, "who depart this life, indebted 
to divine justice for some of the pains reserved, must 
.suffer them in another life in the state of purgatory." 
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" Seliefs," says Milner, " are, however, provided in 
this case also; the beneRt of indulgences extends, it 
seems, beyond the grave; and the doctrine of com- 
mutation for otiencca applied in real practice by the 
friends of the deceased, was held (o be valid in heaven." 
"The foundation of all this system was generally 
believed to be this ; there was supposed to be an in- 
finite treasure of merit in Clirist and the saints, whicli 
nas abundantly more than sufficient for themselves. 
Thus, what is strictly true of the divine Saviour, was 
asserted also of ihe saints; namely, that they liad done 
works of supererogation. This treasure was deposited 
in the church, under llie conduct of tl>e See of Rome, 
and was sold, lilerally told, for money, at that See's dis- 
cretion, to those who were able and willing to pay for it." 
This Statement of Milner's does not appear to be in 
any degree overcharged ; but renders in a few words, 
a simple and faithful account of the matter. That a 
practice so enormously corrupt as the granting of these 
indulgences, should have ever subsisted, can only be 
attributed to the ignorance which darkened the minds 
of men, and rendered them an easy prey to a crafty 
priesthood, whose dominion was only established and 
maintained by the fetters which it forged for the un- 
derstandings of rational creatures. 

As a specimen of the absurdities which, at that 
period, might be palmed upon mankind, Leo 10th pub- 
lished amongst the rest of his indulgences, one, which 
granted freely to all who would pay money for the 
building of St, Peter's church, the license of eating e^s 
and cheese in the lime of Lent. 
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The promulgation of indalgences in Germany, was 
committed to a man named Albert, who delegated the 
office to John Tetzel, a Dominican inquisitor. This man 
was distinguished by a boldness of character, and a 
matchless effirontery, which harmonized well with the 
occupation in which he engaged. He boasted that he 
had saved more souls firom hell, by his indulgences, 
dian St. Peter had converted to Christianity by his 
]^eaching. He assured the purchasers of them, that 
their crimes, however enormous, would be forgiven ; 
and in regard to their efiect in delivering persons from 
the supposed torments of purgatory, it was his well 
Juiown declaration; ''the moment the money tinkles 
in the chest, your father's soul mounts up out of 
purgatory." 

The form in which he couched his absolutions was 
fiB follows: ''May our Lord Jesus Christ have mercy 
upon thee, and absolve thee by the merits of his most 
holy passion! and I, by his authority, that of his 
apostles, Peter and Paul, and of the most holy pope, 
granted and committed to me in these parts, do absolve 
thee, first, from all ecclesiastical censures, in whatever 
manner they have been incurred; and then from all 
thy sins, transgressions, and excesses, how enormous 
soever they may be, even from such as are reserved 
for the cognisance of the holy see; and as far as the 
keys of the holy church extend, 1 remit to thee all the 
punishment which thou deservest in purgatory on their 
account; and I restore thee to the holy sacraments of 
^he church, to the unity of the faithful, and to that 
innocence and purity whicli thou possessedst at baptism ; 
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so that when thou diest, the gates of punishment b\M 
be shuty and the gates of the paradise of ddight shall 
be opened; and if thou shalt not die at present* this 
grace shall remain in full force, when thou art at the 
point of death ; in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Hdy Ghost." 

In an age so far advanced in civilication as the 
present, we can scarcely conceive the possibility of any 
comfort being administered to a reasonable mind by such 
nostrums as these. But we may still trace in the human 
creatures of that day, and of this, some strong features of 
resemblance, which distinguish now, as they did thei^ 
the superstitious formalist from the spiritual believer* 
It is true the progress of education reduces to the 
play-thing of a child, one of the indulgences of Tetsel; 
-but even in these enlightened days, the way to heaveot 
is, by some, supposed to lie in a direction not much 
more difficult to follow ; and although we cannotj with 
the deluded beings of Tetflel's time, plead ignorance of 
the word of God) in excuse for devising ways of our 
own for serving Him ; yet are there many amongst usy 
who, in the easy disposal of a little superfluous wealth 
in deeds of charity, compromise, like the purchasers of 
indulgences, between God and their consciences ; weU 
pleased to enjoy the pleasures of sin, yet convinced by 
the suggestions of common sense, that such en^jojonents 
must, in some way or other, be reckoned for. We sigh 
over the misguided votaries of superstition, to whom, in 
the dark days of popery, the page of inspiration was as 
a dead letter. They were forbidden, by the hard circum- 
^stances of the times, from drawing water out of the 
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wells of salvation ; but what shall we say to the traffick- 
ers between God and Satan of the present day; whose 
habitations are washed by the stream of the gospd* 
and who yet despise or frustrate its healing efficacy ? 

The time, however, was at hand» when the Ghreat 
Disposer of events, was about to manifest '' the way, the 
truth, and the life/' to the hearts of those who la- 
mented their spiritual captivity,- and earnestly desired 
emancipation from its thraldom. The house of bon- 
dage had not been inhabited without many aspirations 
afVer freedom; but no champion had yet appeared in 
behalf of its poor prisoners; till, at length, a hero 
stood in the field, ''who," as Milner remarks, ''alone 
and without help, began to erect the standard of sound 
religion." Martin Luther was born in the year 148d» 
at Eisleben, a town belonging to the county of Mans- 
feld, in Saxony. He received a liberal education ; and, 
having made great proficiency in his studies, took the 
degree of master of arts, in the university of Erfurt, 
when he was not more than twenty years of age* He 
intended to study civil law, but was induced to 
change his intention, by an awful dispensation which 
befell one of his companions ; who, while walking with 
Luther, was suddenly struck dead by lightning. Lu- 
ther was so appalled and affected by this event, that 
he immediately adopted the resolution of retirii^ from 
the world into a monastery, and there devoting himself 
to a preparation for death. His father, who was a 
sober, sensible man, endeavoured to reason him out of 
this sudden, and, as it seemed to him, wild deter- 
mination; but Luther pleaded that he considered the 
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circiunsUnce which had induced him to adopt it> as a 
direct call from heaven to take the mooastie vow, and 
he accordingly entered a monastery in the year 1505. 

In the second year of his residence there, he acd* 
dentally met with a Latin hible, which he studied with 
new and intense delight, together, with the rich and 
spiritual writings of Augustine. He was ordained in 
1507, and tlie next year called to take the professorship 
in the university of Wittemherg. Already, the eloquence 
and truth that characterized him, became known and 
properly appreciated. In the year 1510, he was sent to 
Rome, on some business connected with his monastery ; 
and, it is conjectured, that during this embassy, his mind 
was first led, from personal observation on the corrupt 
state of the Romish hierardiy at the Ibuntain-head, to 
meditate upon the means to be used for its reformation. 
The first step he was led to take towards effecting thia 
blessed purpose, was in opposing the sale o£ indulgenceSt 
to which opposition he was urged, in the followmg 
manner. He was in the habit of preaching, and hearing 
confessions ; in the course of which last occupation, it 
happened that some persons who owned their ofi&nces 
to be atrocious, nevertheless refused to comply with the 
penances he enjoined them, on the plea of possessing 
diplomas of indulgences. Upon this, Luther refused 
them absolution ; which occasioned them to complain of 
him to Tetzel, who was preaching in a neighbouring 
town. This hardy veteran in the cause of impudence, 
not being in the habit of encountering resistance, ex* 
pressed the utmost indignation, mixed with threats 
against all heretics who dared to oppose him. It does 
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not appear that in the first instance, Luther proceeded 
beyond a careful admonition from the pulpit to the 
people, signifying to them that they might be better 
employed, than in running from place to place to procure 
indulgences ; and that he sent to Tetzel certain theses 
which he had drawn up in the form of queries con- 
cerning this subject. 

We are to consider Luther himself at this period, as 
still shackled by the chains of the Roman Catholic 
church ; and desirous of respecting with filial reverence 
all the claims it had been accustomed to advance : — 
though roused by the vigour of his fine understanding, 
to oppose those claims, — when, as in the present case* 
they defied common sense and decency in their demands. 

He followed up his address to Tetzel, by letters to 
different bishops ; and particularly to his own diocesan, 
the bishop of Brandenberg, his friend. The bishops 
though he aj^roved of Luther's integrity^ replies to 
him upon tlie subject thus : ^* you will oppose the 
church; you cannot think in what troubles you will 
involve yourself; you had much better be still and 
quiet ;" an admonition which» perhaps, in stimulating his 
pride, did much to strengthen and decide his determi- 
nation to resist, if he could not put down, the abuse of 
which he complained. 

Having made fruitless effi>rts to enlist on his side 
the dignitaries of the church, he published his theses, 
qinety-five in number: and in the course of a fort- 
night they were spread throughout Germany. Though 
Tetzel by dint of artifice and menace, kept down the 
opinions of some ; and natural fears of punishment and 
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flames, restrained those of others ; yet the effect of this 
pubh'cation was exceedingly powerful. Luther himselfj 
seems to have shnmk back surprised at the deep intonation 
of the chord he had struck. " I was commended, " he 
says, '' as an excellent doctor, who, alone had the spirit 
to attempt so great an undertaking : but the fame which 
I had acquired, was by no means agreeable to my mind; 
because I had then some doubts concerning the nature 
of indulgences, and because I feared that the task was 
beyond my powers and capacity." 

Tetzel opposed to the publication of Luther's the-' 
ses, one hundred and six propositions, of course, with 
the intention of refuting what Luther had advanced ; he, 
also, in the exercise of his authority as inquisitor* 
directed the compositions of Luther to be burnt. ThM 
action so much incensed some of Luther's friends, that 
they retaliated upon him in kind, by publkly bnrmi^ 
his publications also* Lnther appears to hare taken no 
part in this revenge ; but on the contrary he resented with 
indignatioti 8<Mne accusations which were leveDed agaimt 
him as the instigator of it. " I wonder," he writes to a 
friend, ** you could believe I was the author of the deed. 
Think you that I am so destitute of common sense, 
as to stigmatise in such a manner, a person in so high 
an office t I know better the rules of ecclesiastieai 
subordination, ahd have more regard to my own eha^ 
racter, both as a monk and as a theologian, than to aefc 
so;" iii utrhich testimony of respect to the office of 
Tetzel, we perceive how conscientiously Luther was 
desirous of adhering to the interests of the diurch to 
which he belonged; neither is it without interest to 
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observe, in what prodigious slavery that church held 
even the most intellectual and gifVed of her sons, when 
such a being as Luther could express any feeling, but 
contempt, for the authority and the oflBce of such a 
man as Tetzel. 

But though proceeding cautiously, Luther was still 
bent upon pursuing his object; and he continued to 
to preach and to write against the sale of indulgences, 
till the end of the year 1517. In the following year he 
went to Heidelberg, where he wrote some propositions 
concerning the gospel doctrines of faith, justification, 
and good works, in which he opposed the prevailing 
notions on these points. He also defended, in the Au- 
gustinian monastery^ certain positions with Leonard 
Bajar, a monk. A large concourse of persons attended, 
and bore a part in the disputation ; amongst his hearers, 
was Martin Bucer, a name afterwards better known in 
the glorious cause of reformation. Many of the persons 
assembled there, were struck with the new and powerful 
light in which he exhibited the truths of the gospel, and 
desired further instruction of him in private ; and thus 
it was, at this time, and in this manner, that the work of 
reform appeared first in Germany. It was not only by 
Tetzel that Luther was opposed. Two celebrated Ro- 
manists, Eccius of Ingoldstadt, and Prierias a Dominican, 
wrote against him, and drew from him replies on all the 
disputed points. These were conducted with much 
moderation and temper ; a testimony, which, candour 
compels us to acknowledge, could not always be 
justly rendered to the manner in which this great re- 
former treated his antagonists. His courage rose with 
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the increasing light that the study of scripture poured 
in upon his mind ; and advancing as he did, in the dis- 
covery of truth, it is not matter of surprise, however it 
may be of regret, to find, that indignation against those 
who would have repressed or stifled his generous efibrts, 
should occasionally betray itself with unguarded vehe- 
mence. His vigorous imderstanding, and penetrating 
capacity, had long foreseen the necessity of exhibiting 
some resistance to the growing enormities of the church. 
** I was compelled," he says, " in my conscience, to ex- 
pose the scandalous sale of indulgences. I saw some se- 
duced by them into mischievous errors, others tempted 
into audacious profaneness. In a word, the proclaiming 
and selling of pardons^ proceeded to such an unbounded 
licentiousness, that the holy church and its authorities, 
became subjects of open derision in the public taverns. 
There was no occasion to excite the hatred of mankind 
against priests to a greater degree. The avarice and 
profligacy of the clergy, had, for many years past* 
kindled the indignation of the laity. Alas ! they have 
not a particle of respect or honour for the priesthood, 
except what solely arises from fear of punishment ; and, 
I speak plainly, unless their dislike and their objections 
be attended to, and moderated, not by mere power, but 
by substantial reasons and reformations, all these evils 
will grow worse." But at the same time that Luther 
thus decidedly testified disapprobation of the reigning 
system, he was so far from entertaining any intention of 
withdrawing from the Romish church, that he addressed 
a most submissive and respectful letter to the pope 
himself, respecting the transactions in which he bad 
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becD engaged. Of these concessions to the pope, he 
seems afterwards to have been ashamed ; for, in speak- 
ing of the publication of his propositions against indul- 
gences, he thus expresses himself: "by these propo- 
sitions it will appear how weak and contemptible I was, 
and in how fluctuating a state of mind, when I began 
this business. I found myself involved in it alone, and 
as it were by surprise: and when it became impossible 
for me to retreat, I made piany concessions to the pope ; 
not, however, in many important points; but certainly 
at that time* I adored him in earnest. In fact, how des- 
pised and wretched a monk w^ I then ! — more like a 
lifeless body, than a human being." 

" I was ignorant then," he proceeds, " of many things 
which now, by the grace of God, t understand. I 
waited for divine instruction, with such ardent and conti- 
nued eagerness, and was so overloaded with cares, that I 
became almost stupid, or distracted ; I scarcely knew 
when I was asleep, or when awake." 

And then, with a conscientiousness, which, even in 
the cause of error, claims respect, he adds, " at length, 
after I became enabled to answer every objection that 
could be brought against me from the scriptures, 
one difficulty still remained, and only one ; namely, 
that the church ought to be obeyed." This adherence 
to what the habits of his life had taught him to consider 
the cause of duty, assumed the form of a virtuous prin- 
ciple, and, under that form, continued long to bewilder 
and distress his mind ; but " by the grace of Christ," 
he says, **I at last overcame this difficulty also." 

It is impossible, indeed, to read the simple statements 
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he gives of his own feelings upon liis change of views, 
without receiving tliom at once, as an irresistible testimony 
to the trutb and candour of lii^ nature. In the Latin pre- 
face to the Urst volume of his works, (ibe translation of 
which, I transcribe from Milner, as I do all the extracls 
[ give from hia writings) he says, " before all tilings I en- 
treat you pious reacler, for our Lord Jesus Christ's sake, 
to read my writings with cool consideration, and even with 
mucbpity. I wish you to know, that when I began tlieaffiuT 
of the indulgences, ai the very Aral, I was a monk, and a 
most mad papist. So intoxicated was I, and drendied in 
papal dogmas, that I would have been most ready at all 
times, to murder, or assist others in murdering, any per- 
son, who should have uttered a syllable against the duty 
of obedience to the pope. 1 was a complete Saul; and 
lliere are many such yet. There were, however, and are 
now, others, who appear to me to adhere to the pope, on 
the principles of Epicurus; that is, for the sake of indul- 
ging their appetites ; ivhen secretly they even deride 
him, and are as cold as ice if called upon to defend the 
papacy." And then he adds a few words which forcibly 
pourtray the singleness and integrity of liis principles : 
" I was never one of these ; I was always a sincere 
believer ; I was always earnest in defending the doc- 
trines I professed ; I went seriously to work, as one 
who had a horrible dread of the day of judgment, and 
who, from his inmost soul, was anxious for salvation." 

It appears from his own statement, that when he first 
argued against the sale of indulgences, he expected tlic 
support of the pope. "In the year 1517," he says, 
" when I wasa young preacher, and diasua4ed the people 
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from purchasing indulgences, telling them they might 
employ their time much better than in listening to the 
greedy proclaimers of that scandalous article of sale, I 
felt assured I should have the pope on my side ; for he 
himself in his public decrees, had condemned the ex- 
cesses of his agents in that business. My next step,*' 
he proceeds, **was to complain to my own ordinary, 
and also to the archbishop of Mentz ; but I knew not," 
he adds, with infinite naivethy ** that half of the money 
went to this last-mentioned prelate, and the other half to 
the pope;*' a circumstance which sufficiently accounts 
for his going on to inform us, that, '* the remonstrances 
of a I0W9 mean, poor brother in Christ, had no weight. 
He then proceeds to account for his publishing the 
dispute ; *' I published also," he says, "explanations of 
my sentiments, in which, /or the honour of the pope, I 
contended that the indulgences were not entirely to be 
condemned, but that real works of charity were of far 
more consequence. " 

That such a plain and self-evident truth as this last 
assertioUy should rouse any contradiction, or encounter 
any opponent so foolish or so corrupt as to resist it, was 
a circumstance which brands with shame the religious 
profession of that day. But we find, that, according to 
Luther, •' This was to set the world on fire, and disturb 
the whole order of the universe. At once, and against 
me, single^ the whole popedom rose !" 

Complaints from all quarters, against the heresy of 
Luther, were sent to Rome. The Emperor Maxi- 
milian, at length, represented to Leo 10th the necessity 
of his interference, as Luther began to make many 
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converts to his opinioiis, and some of them persons of 
influence and rank. And now, indeed, the irresistihle 
dominion of truth, threatening to establish itself, the 
pope, alarmed lest the sceptre of &lsehood should be 
shivered into atoms, began with tenacious selfishness, 
to grasp stU] closer and closer, the ensigns of his base 
and sordid monarchy. "He passed at once,** says 
Milner, "from the extremes of neglect and indifference, 
to those of tyrannical violence and blind temerity .** 

He cited Luther to appear at Rome, within sixty days, 
to answer for his conduct; upon receiving which cita- 
tion, Luther wrote to his friend Spalatinus, who was then 
with the Elector Frederic, at the diet of Augsburg, 
requesting hhn to use his interest with Frederic that 
lus cause might be heard in Germany in preference to 
Rome. Frederic, sumamed the wise, from the sobriety 
and discretion which marked his character, was, at that 
time. Elector o£ Saxony; and through the whdie of his 
life, the steady fnend of Luther, whose piety and talents, 
he highly respected* 

He a^cceded to the request a£ Spalatinus in behalf of 
Luther, and by great wisdom and skilfulness of conduct, 
obtained the ccmsent of Leo, that his legate, cardinal 
Cajetan, who was then at Aifgsburg, should investigate 
the business. It appears by this concession on the part 
of the pope, that, in discoverii^ Luther to be a favourite 
of the Elector, he considered it expedient to moderate 
in some d^ree, the violence of his proceedings against 
him, lest he should exasperate a prince whom he had 
no desire to ofiend. 

He does not £eu1, however, at the close of a pohte 

c 
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and affectionate letter, which he addressed to him, to 
remind him of his duty as an obedient son of the church, 
by exhorting him to do his utmost to secure the person of 
Luther, and deliver him up to the power of the hdy 
See ; but promising, at the same time, that if he wer« 
found innocent, he should be dismissed in peace and fa- 
vour ; and even if he were guilty, that he would exercise 
clemency towards him, upon his repentance. 

The duphcity and inconsistency of Leo, in this ejMstle, 
must be remarked, in his suppressing a material circian- 
stance which had already taken {^ce at Rome; and 
which was, that Luther, without a hearing, had already 
been condemned there as a heretic. Luther himself, 
thus speaks of it : ** The pleasantest thing of all, 
is this; the pope's brief, which he sent to cardinal 
Cajetan, directing his proceedings against Luther, 
is dated August the twenty-third. I was cited and ad- 
monished on the seventh of August, to appear at Rome, 
within sixty days. Thus it is very plain, that either 
before the citation was delivered to me, €>r, at xaosty 
within sixteen days after, the Bishop of Ascoli pro- 
ceeded against me, — judged me, — and pronounced me 
an incorrigible heretic." 

Such treacherous dealing on the part of this insidious 
court, is not the only instance we shall have to remark 
in the course of our narration. 

It seems that Luther was not aware of the fact of his 
being already condemned at Rome, when he obeyed the 
summons to appear at Augsburg. To ensure his safety 
there, Frederic furnished him with letters of recom- 
^mendation to the senate and principal inhabitants of 
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Augsburg, who, on his arrival, advised him, as a prepara- 
tory measure, to appear before the cardinal, in order to 
obtain a safe conduct from the Emperor, who was then 
hunting at some distance from the city. The remem- 
brance of the unfortunate martyrs, Jerome and Huss, 
no doubt sdmulated this wise and necessary counseL 
The safe conduct was granted him ; and, after three days, 
the Emperor's council informed cardinal Cajetan, that 
Luther, being protected by the government^ must be 
exempted from all violent proceedings. To which the 
cardinal rephed, ''it is well; but I must do my duty;*' 
ah evasive reply, which indicated some of the dissatisfac^ 
don he was known to feel against the defence which 
the safe conduct afforded to the persecuted reformer. 

At the first interview with the cardinal, Luther was 
received courteously ; though he was required to retract 
his errors, to avoid them in future, and to abstain from 
disturbing the peace of the church. 

Luther asked to see the pope's brief, which had been 
addressed to the cardinal; but was denied his request. 
Their conversation wi» not likely to come to any 
satisfactory conclusion : Lutlier adhering to the simphcity 
of scriptural truth, in discussing the abuses of which he 
complained ; and the cardinal maintaining the authority 
of a papal bull, as the highest that could be advanced. 
The sum and substance, indeed, of all he had to say, 
was soon by the acute perception of Luther, simplified 

• • • • • 

mto its actual meaning, amounting to this ; '*you must 
either recant, or suffer punishment:" which, induced 
him to wish that their conference, for the future, should 
be conducted in writing. At their next meeting, he 
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accordingly brought with him a notary and witnesses ; 
renewing his protestations of obedience to the church, and 
his wiUingness to recant any error of which the tesfcinumy 
of scripture convicted hinu This manly and intrepid na^ 
thod of proceeding, roused the utmost indignation in the 
cardinal, who revised to dispute with Lulher either in 
public or private, and forbade that ai^ of his own words 
should be committed to writing. 

Upon the entreaty of Staupitius, Luther's fneiid, who 
was present, he, at length, consented that Luther should 
return his answers in writing. But at their- next con^ 
ference, when Luther produced what he had written, he 
treated it with contempt, complained of the quotations 
from scripture, as irrelevant, and condemned the whole as 
the work of imbecility. He said, nevertheless, that he 
would send his replies to Rome; but he desired Luther 
to come before bim no more, unless it were to j»&mU 

Such unreasonable. 9nd intemperate conduct towards 
a man of Luther's ncknpwlcdged learning i^^d i^biVty, 
requires no comment; it moralizes upon itself, in prac- 
tiqally showing, how those who have nothing to say, a|id 
who want sufficient magnanimity to iioknpwledge tbi&n^^ 
selves defeated, ^xe reduced to use the weapons which a 
generous adver^f^ry casts from bin) with disdiiiQ, and 
tramples betne^.his feet. 

The poisoned arrows of malice, passion, arid artifice, 
are comiponly, the annp with which falsehood equips.ber 
soldiers: thus ignobly, but consiatenUy, arraying them 
to light the cause of basenesii. 

After his last intecview wi^ the c^^hnal, Luther 
addressed two letters to Cajetan, r^pri^sentjiag Ins cir« 
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cumstances, and urging some decision ; and, after having 
waited four days, expecting to hear further from him, 
but receiving no intelligence, he quitted Augsburg 
without encountering any interruption to his progress ; 
though not without experiencing, as the consequences of 
the agitation and suspense he had undergone, much 
bodily inconvenience ; for he was so fatigued with the 
haste in which he had been obliged to pursue his joumeyi 
that, when he descended from his horse at the end of the 
first day, he was unable to stand, and &11 down instantly 
among the straw in the stable. 



CHAPTER III. 



Luther returned to Wittenberg, with a strengthened 
confidence in his own cause; such, in truth, could not 
fail to be the result of the trial he had just made of its 
soimdness, and the shallowness of that to which it had 
been opposed. But, "evil days," he well knew, awaited 
him ; days which demanded the constant exercise of the 
sublime principles within him, and which his hearenly 
Father was training, and preparing for action, by the 
circmnstances which it was His good pleasure to mul- 
tiply around him. 

"Every day," says Luther, in a letter to his friend 
Spalatinus, " I expect from Rome, the arrival of the 
ecclesiastical anathemas ; and I am therefore disposing 
my affairs in such a manner, that when those curses shall 
arrive, I may be ready, like Abraham to depart, not 
knowing whither. Yet, in another sense, I do know 
whither I shall go ; for God is every where." But the 
exile which he anticipated, was suspended by the wishes 
of Frederic, the Elector of Saxony, who, with calm and 
dignified resistance to the unjust command of the pope 
that he should expel Luther from Wittemberg, manifested 
the part he intended to take, by signifying to Luther 
that he wished him to remain where he was ; at the same 
time, he informed Cajetan, that he should not consider 
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kiYn a heretic, till he had been pr6ved one. Luther, 
in anticipation of some crafly or unjust treatment fVoni 
the pope and Ida condave, adopted the resolution ol 
appealing formally to a general counciJ, which, when 
legally assembled, possessed a power even superior to 
that of the pope. From this assembly, he conceived that 
he might expect the chance of, at least, a fair hearing. 
His appeal was dated November 28th, 15 IS. But as if 
infatuation hung upon the counsels of the Romish courl^ 
although thef decent agitation of the question respecting 
die sale of indulgences might have been expected to 
produce at least a temporary suspension of so iniquitous 
a practice, Leo proceeded (probably to show his contempt 
of any power but his own) to issue a bull, in which, with- 
out naming Luther, he confirmed the doctrine of indul- 
genees in the most absolute manner ; a degree of shame- 
lesaness, which still more inflamed and . irritated the 
dispute that had sprung up between the reformer and 
the hierarchy, and effectually frustrated any attempt 
which might have been made to reconcile them. ^ The 
providence of God was admirable," Milner remarks, 
** in thus barring up his return to the church of Rome, 
while, as yet, he was far • from being convinced of the 
totally antichristian state of the popedom." 

The sale of indulgences was not confined to Germany ; 
it had been carried into Switzerland by a Franciscan of 
the name of Samson ; and was there opposed by Zuingle, 
a name afterwards fSunous in the work of reformation. 
But the scope of my work being to present but a brief 
sketch, and not a picture, I must be permitted to pass 
over mu?h that it would be interesting to dwell upon. 
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and attempt only the delineation of the more strongly 
unarked features of the case. In speaking of the reforma- 
tion abroad, I shall conffne myself to the histii^ of 
Luther ; a history fraught with an interest of the most 
deep and sublime character. In the year 1519 the 
Emperor Maximilian died, and, in the interregnom 
which followed, the Elector used the power he possessed, 
in protecting the spreading opinions of Luther. The 
pope, finding that his past measures had been udsuc* 
cessf\il« had now recourse to others ; which he com- 
menced, by sending a new legate into Germany, named 
Miltitz, a man of conciliating and pleasing maimers, 
whom he instructed to use his powers fd i&stnuatioD, to 
the advimtage oi the cause he imdertook» Frederic, 
having formerly solicited the favours of tii^ consecrated 
rose, (which was usually considered a token of peculiar 
esteem on the pope's ptlrt) Miltitz was commissioned 
to present him with it ; an offering which the Elector is 
stated to have now received with an indiftbrenee ap- 
proaching to contempt ; probably, from detecting in it the 
proffer of a bribe. Nothmg appeared eapal^e of i^akit^ 
the intrepid firmness with which he Iktked hhnself to 
die cause of Luther and of ttuHhi. 

The new legate held several conferences with Luther, 
which ended in nothing. The distinct result of the 
whole was an agreement between the electors of Saxony 
and of Treves, to refer the eomji^te examination of 
matters in dispute, to ^e first German diet of thd hew 
Emperor Charles V. ; and that, in the interim, Luther 
should address a submissive epistle to ihe pope. To 
this Lutheir tigreed ; a concession which drew upon hita 
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some ceDfture from fiitiure lustorianB. Milner, indeed, 
with strong adherence to the cause of his hero» supposes 
that« '^admittiiigi as ia atiowed, thai Luther at this time 
exhibited no retractation of his former tenets, nor the 
smallest degree of respect to the infiunous traffic of in- 
dttlgences, every judicious protestant may maintain that 
his submissive conduct, taken with all the circum- 
stances which accompanied it, indicated strength of 
mind^ not weakness, and a spirit of discrimination, 
rather than of blind acquiescence*" 

But it can never serve the cause of truth to adopt 
^^inkms upon the mere authority of influential names. 
The power to judge for themselves, or at least to judge 
wisely, k, perhiqps, the gifl of^ con^paratively, but few 
persons ; yet aU who desire to store their minds with 
any valuable princij^es, should endeave^ur to observe 
closely, and reflect religioiiriy upoB» the instructive 
page of history, and the equally iaitnictive page of 
fatHnaalife* 

in considering Luther's eondact in this matter, he 
certain^ seems ta descend, in a ilq^ degree, from the 
Ugh and honouraUe station in which he had planted his 
standard; mwre eipeciaUy^ when, in his letter to the 
pdpe^ he declares that ** he wag ready to observe silence 
10 fiMtare, rei^pecting indidgenees, provided his adver- 
saries would also forbear their provocations.^ 

^ His conscience^" Milner says, '* was, at present, 
puBoledy respecting the extent of the obedience which he 
owed to the rulevs^ whose authority he them allowed." 

This may in some ve^qpects have been the case ; but, 

cS 
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so far as regarded the traffic of indulgences, (which 
was the original cause of dispute) it was impossible for 
hiip to recede a single step, without compromising the 
simplicity and steadiness with which he had enlisted on 
the side of common sense and rectitude. But, without 
attempting to gloss over these indications that Luther, 
with all his advantages of moral truth, and inteUect, 
possessed still many frailties, we must, and, in common 
candour, we ought to pardon, much more instability of 
purpose than he exhibited on this occasion, when we 
reflect that, at this period he had by no means obtained 
those distinct and clear perceptions of pure, scriptural 
truth, which he afterwards possessed. He, . as yet, saw 
but ** through a glass darkly," and was unable boldly to 
exclaim, ** Thy word is a light unto my feet." But he 
was steadily advancing in the divine life, and, a» a ne- 
cessary consequence, growing '* strong in the Lord, and 
in the power of His might." 

That he was also manifesting an increasing vigour in 
his resistance to popish corruptions, we may gather from 
a letter, which was addressed to him about the year 1 5 19, 
by the celebrated Erasmus ; in which that cautious po- 
litician delicately insinuates to him, the wisdom of keep- 
ing on the safe side of the question ; that is, of avoiding 
all such proceedings as might attract notice, and therein 
bring him into trouble. 

" For my part," he observes, " I keep dear of all 
party, with a view to be of as much service as I can to 
the revival of literature. And I think one does more 
good by civility and moderation than by violence." We 
have no right to dispute either the motive or the opinion 
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by which he here declares himself to be actuated; but 
there is an indefinable sentiment in every delicate mind* 
even more irresistible than justice in its decisions, and 
which, on considering this counsel of Erasmus, prompts 
something of a smile both at the advice, and the 
adviser. 

But it is with deeper feelings that we remark the grow- 
ii^ fears of Luther's firiend, Spalatinus, who appears to 
have been much alarmed by the measures which the former 
pursued. How small an effect his fears produced upon 
the intrepid mind of Luther, may be remarked in the 
following extract from, one of the letters he addressed 
to him. " Do not give way to fear, too much, my dear 
Spalatinus ; neither teaze your mind by filling it with 
human imaginations. You know I must have perished 
loi^ ago, in my various struggles with the supporters of 
papal abominations, unless Christ had taken care of me 
and my concerns. But you must never hope that I shall 
be firee from persecution and danger, unless I were en- 
tirely to give up the cause of sound divinity. My 
friends, if they please, may suppose me beside myself; 
nevertheless, I say, if this contest be really of God, it 
will not be ended, tiU truth effectually save itself by its 
own right hand, not by mine, nor by yours." 

Amidst the difficulties which daily accimiulated round 
Luther, and threatened to extend their gloomy influ- 
ence over his fneiids, the Wttriness and cauticm of the 
Elector himself, must be numbered; which, while 
keeping the reformer in suspense, as to the kind 
and degree of support he was to expect from him^ 
paralysed in a measure both his exertions and his hopes. 
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In the year 1519 Luther was engaged in various disfier* 
tations at Leipsic with Bccius of Ing<^dstadt, who has 
already been mentioned. 

In the first instance, Eccius challenged Lather or 
Carolstadt (a doctor of divinity, and archdeacon of Wit- 
temberg, and an acknowledged adherent of Luther) to 
argue the disputed points. Luther obtained leave to be 
present, but was refused a safe conduct, if he appeared as 
a disputant. But Eccius, whose chief object Waa to coiu^ 
bat with Luther himself, obtained the public fkith fbr 
his safety; and Luther, soon after, had the Duke^d 
leave to take Carolstadt's place in the debate. It will 
not be necessary to detail the conferences which en- 
sued ; — suffice it to say, they turned upon other points 
besides that of the long controverted ^^^i^stioii respecting 
indulgences. One of the chief subjects di6cussed> was 
the supremacy of the pope, about whi<^ the mind of 
Luther, although in some degree enlightened, was MiB 
under a cloud. Nursed in the prejudices which had ^ 
ages been' imposed upon the wortd for principles,, the 
hesitation with which he rooted them from his mind, de- 
mands respect rather than reproof. He conceded some^ 
thing too much on this point fen: our present advanced 
illumination on such subjects ; though not, perhi^, too 
much for the unprepared state of the public miiid, or, 
the glimmering conceptions of his own, respecting the 
nature and limits of an authority whidi he had been 
taught from his cradle to venerate. His account of his 
feelings, at this particular time, fi» fraught with interest. 
*' My own case,*' says he, " is a notable exanpie of the 
difficulty ^th whidi a mail emerges from erroneous 
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notions of long Btanding. How trae is ilie ttying of 
Augustine, ' babit, tf not resisted, beoemes necossity/ I, 
who, bodi publicly and pri?«tely, bad taugbt dMsiktj 
with the greatest diligenoe for seven years, iuBomuob tbat 
I retained in my memory almost ey^ry wwrd of my 
lectures, was, in fiwt, at that time, only just initiated 
into the knowledge and faith of Christ* I had only just 
learned that a man must be justified and saved, not by 
works, but by the fiuth of Christ; and lastly, in regifd 
to pontifical autbority, though I publidy maintained, tbat 
the pope was not the head of the dmrdi by a i&mir 
right, yet I stumbled at the very next st^ namely, 
dbat the whole papal systeoa waa a Satane invention* 
This I did not see^ but coatended obstinately for the 
pope's right, as founded on human reason ; so thoroughly 
deluded was I by th« example of others* by the titk of 
Holy Church, and by my ow& habks.** 

The victory at I^eipsie was not awarded to eiihar 
party, though claimed by both ; and the decision wsas 
left to die universities of Erfurt and Paris* The enmity 
which this diq>ute left in the mind of Ecdua towasds 
Luther, may be taken as no slight indication that hot is 
his heart, considered himself as ii^ured, if not vsan* 
(piiriied, in the contest* The cabn singieness of pwlr-> 
pos^ with whseh Luther warded off his attacks by tins 
saered arms of Holy Writ, was Aot t» be withsteedL It 
mantfested n fidelity whkh, like Ithuriers spear, tooebed 
the hollow art! of the RonMsh Advocate, and t«dlie^ 
them to th^ native coituption* And here, the yottlb» 
fid reader will do well to pause and muse awhfle upon 
this unvarying testimony to the stteng^ and power of 
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pure, simple, scriptural views. We shall have more 
than this occasion of remarking the indissoluble con- 
nexion which subsists between a faithful exhibition of 
the revealed truth of God, and the storm of opposition 
that it excites in the unrenewed heart. — " Marvel not* 
if the world hate you; ye know that it hated me before 
it . hated you," are words of sacred truth, which the 
experience of every day and every hour confirms. 
Wherever there is light, there must necessarily be resist- 
ance from those who love darkness rather than light; 
a strange preference, were it not sufficiently accomited 
for, "because their deeds are evil." This, indeed, 
is the solution of that history of cruelty and perse- 
cution, of which we have now entered upon the brief 
inquiry. 

After the controversy at Leipsic, Luther employed 
himself in carefully reviewing such of his own positions 
as had been the subject of debate with Eccius ; and these 
he published in the fortn of theses, amounting to fourteen 
in number. Being circulated throughout Germany, and 
read with the greatest avidity by all classes of persons, 
they became the subject of general discussion; an 
advantage of immense importance in the cause of truth ; 
since it needs <mly to be brought into the open face of 
day to win over to it's side, perhaps, but a little band 
of followers, yet comprising in it all diat die world has 
to boast, of the generous and the just. So true is the 
God of truth to his faithful word : " I will make thy 
righteousness as clear as the light, and thy just deal- 
ing as the noon day." 

About the end of 1519, Luther began to preach on 
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the propriety of administeriiig the commmikm in both 
kinds to the huty. This was advancing a very bold 
step; and, in taking it, he drew upmi himself the oensttie 
of George, Duke of Saxony, who complained to his 
nephew, the Elector, that Luther resembled one of the 
Bohemian heretics in his tenets respecting the sacrament ; 
at the same time admomshing Frederic, that, although he 
had for a loi^ time justly merited the appellation of a 
wise prince and a good christian, he was in consider- 
able danger of disgracing both himself and his country, 
by supporting licentious innovations in religion. 

The Elector replied with characteristic discretion to 
this letter ; disclaiming any intention of defending the 
disputations or sermons of Luther, but desiring to leave 
them to the protection of the author himself; and 
concluded with expressing sorrow for being suspected of 
countenancing heresies. Luther defended his soitiments 
concerm'i^ the Eucharist, by publishing an exposition of 
his opinions on that subject. The natural intrepidity of 
his temper now b^an to manifest itself with more de-^ 
cision ; and he was again exhorted by the courtiers of 
Frederic, to be more moderate in his proceedings. 

In the following passage in one of his letters to 
Spalatinus, we may remark how visibly, and how firmly 
he . was growing in the knowledge of God's most 
righteous cause, and in grace and strength to fight for it 
" I have given up myself," he says, " to ^is work, in the 
name of the Lord. May his will be done ! The cause 
is that of mankind in general ; let us, in faith and prayer, 
commit the event to God, and we shall be safe. For 
what can our adversaries do ? Will they murder us ? 
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They cannot do that twice. Will they asperse vs aa 
hereties? Was not Christ himself treated as a male- 
factor ? When I contemplate his sufieringSi I blush for 
shame to think that my trials should be thought so eon* 
siderablC) when, in reality, they are nothing ; and a6 we 
should reckon sudi trials, had we right views of mor* 
tificatioo, of selfnlenial^ and» in a word, of the christian 
cross, to which, in our days, m ar^ perfect Hrang^s." 

This concluding remark, affords most powerful evi- 
dence of the strength be was attaining in the diviite U^ 
The entire self-abasement, the fading into dothii^nesa^ 
the aMM>rrii^ in dust and ashes, of our best deeds, will be, 
and must be, the infallible result of a steady contemi^ 
tion of the immense sacrifice which our sins demanded. 
It ^ only when the soul walks in the garden of Geth- 
semane, where she views the Soa of Grod, who, " beiiig in 
an agony, prayed the more fervently ;" when she beholds 
the big drops of blood falling down his sacred &ce ; when 
she follows him to the hall of judgment, and considers 
" how he endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself;" when she comes to the place which is called 
Calvary, where they crucified him with malefactors ;-«^ 
when she hears the parting prayer for his murderers, 
** Father forgive them, for they know not what they do;" 
and when she listens' to the cries which inexorable jus- 
tice wrings forth in the intense aspiration, " My God, my 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me !" — then and then 
ahne is it, that she obtains a view of sin—ei that deadly 
poisoni which, but £ok this remedy, must have rankled to 
all eternity, untoiiehed, unhealed^ unpitied in every child 
of fallen Adam* Yes, it is only in meditating on the 
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itupendous mystery «f the durittian cross, diat the im* 
humbled heart of muk m broken and sabdncd, and 
melted into a suitable reeeptacle for the dwelling of 
that spirit which shall ''guide it into all If uth." This 
testimony of Luther calls upon us also to remarkt that 
when the spiritual sight has been opened lo obtain some 
glimpses of this glorious obgect* the persons thus en- 
lightened,, are invariably found to be amongst those 
who entertain the lowest sense of diemsdves atiid tlieir 
own services. The more they apprehends the less they 
seem to have apprehended i and they are ready te aay 
with him, that» in their views of the christian croei^ they 
are " as perfect stmngers." 

At the same time that the eondupt of Ludi^ 
displayed the most intrepid resolution in his master's 
^use, It is distfaigiiisfaed by n line of prudence and good 
Miftd, whidi is most desiraUe ia the measures ^ re* 
l^p^ns proftssidrs« The celebrated Emperor Charka V. 
had just ascended the throne ; and Luther considered 
it advisable to make an e£R)rt to secure his coittite- 
nance and protection* He aecordiiigly vhrote to him, 
simply stating his case^ and asking, in becoming terms, 
fafs &vour. He also addrestod a letter to Leo 10th, 
in which he treated the pope himself with the greatest 
respect, thoi^^h he censured the proceedings of Cajetan, 
md Becitts. He boldly dedairaed agiunst the ini« 
^nlttes of the Roman See, whidi he defied Leo, or 
any nUm hving, to say^ was not mote corrupt than 
Babyhm or Sodom. " He detested it," he said ;" he had 
wMuADod it^ and shduM continue to withstand it as 
long as he puserved any thing of the spirit of the 
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gospel." His sole object, his sole contention, related to 
the divine word ; every thing else he was ready to give 
up to any person ; but he could never give up his right 
to set forth the word of truth. He had been advised, 
and had followed the advice, to address the pope in this 
respectful manner, in hope that the native goodness of 
Leo 10th, would devise some expedient, by which the 
misunderstanding between them might be prevented 
from being pushed to the last extremity. '' But no per- 
son," he said, " must desire him to recant^ unless he 
intended to increase the dissensions.*' He added, *^ that 
he could not permit any rules to be prescribe to him, 
for the interpretation of the word of God ; the word of 
God ought not to be fettered." He ccmcluded by saying, 
** that, in order that he might not approach his holiness 
empty-handed, he presented him a little treatise oq 
christian liberty ; which, as an omen of his good hope and 
future reconciliation, he had ventured to dedicate to Leo 
himself." 

The conduct of Frederic, about this time, was more 
decisive in behalf of Luther ; for, having been informed, 
by Valentine Deitleben, his agent at the papal court, 
that nothing could be concluded amicably with the pope 
respecting Luther, owing, as he believed, to the ofifenoe 
which the new doctrines of the reformer had given to 
the pontiff and his cardinals, and the report which they 
had received of the encouragement and assistance that 
Frederic, extended to him, — the Elector replied in a 
letter to his agent, (but which he supposed would find 
its way to the pope,) that he did not consider it hia 
business to pronounce what was right or wrong on 
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religious subjects. Nevertheless, he would not dissem- 
ble, that be had heard that the tenets of this man were 
approved of by many learned and intelligent persons* 
" Some time ago," he says, '* we so far interfered, as to 
obtain from him a voluntary promise that he would 
leave our university and jurisdiction ; which he would 
certainly have done, had not Miltitz, the pope's own 
nuncio, entreated us, in the most earnest manner, not to 
let him go away." He then goes on to represent, with 
inimitable skill, that Luther's doctrines, were rapidly 
spreading, and procurii^ for him so many friends 
and adherents, as threatened danger to the authority of 
the pope, if he refused to submit the case to a fair and 
impartial discussion. ^' The efl^ of Luther's doctrines," 
he remarks, "must be done away by perspicuous and 
incontestable testimonies of scripture ; not by ecclesias* 
tical processes contrived to oppre$8 himi and to excite 
terror." 

This most wise and wholesome counsel it was the infiif 
tuation of Leo (or rather we should say, the over-ruling 
will of Providence, who causeth the wrath of man to 
praise him,) to despise. — He listened to the advice of 
base and sordid counsellors, among whom, we may well 
conclude that Cajetan and Ecdus, the defeated enemies 
of. Luther, were predominant; and, in a letter ad-r 
dressed to Frederic, in which, with consummate art, 
he affected to understand the Elector's foregoing epistle 
as indicating an intention of supporting the papacy 
against the reformer, Leo, having extolled the spirited 
conduct of Frederic in resistii^ innovation and supporting 
the orthodox faith, oNddudes with informing him, that 
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he had sent him a copy of the determination of the 
court of Rome respecting this notorious heretic and his 
detestable opinions ; and that he now relied upon his 
highness, in the first place, to exhort Luther to recant 
with becoming humility, and, if the man persisted 
in his wickedness^ beyond the term of sixty days^ to 
seize his person, and keep liim safe for the disposal 
of his holiness. 

But thick as clouds were gathering round the fortunes 
of Luther, there were favourable circumstances gleaming 
throu^ them. MeUmcthon had publicly written in 
defence of his opinions. The celebrated Erasmus, 
though with characteristic cauticm, still appeared on his 
side ; and, in several epistles to persons of learning 
and eminence, spoke of him with esteem and res* 
peet. Some German noblemen also, who had imbibed 
Lutheriin principles, hearing! at tbis^ time, that he wm 
threatened with persecution, stepped forward and of^ 
lered him their protection. It is beautiful indeed to 
remark, how constant to his word is the God of ^uth- 
fulness and truth: *'/ will never leave thee, nor 
forsake thee." lii the darkest hour of affliction^ he 
stirs up some heart to do good to those who suffer for 
righteousness' sake; and neter fails to bring to Yds 
mourning children^ an unexpected brother born for 
adversity. 

In the year IJSO, Luther printed a smi^l treatise 
concerning the Babylonish captivity of the church; 
which he began with an ingenuous acknowledgment^ 
that he most sin^rely repented of the concessiona 
be had made two yeats agOf relucting the nature of 
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indulgences. It was in this coinposiiion, (hat he ili»- 
tinctly called the papacy t)ic kingdom of Itahylon. 
The hesitating scruples which had perplexed his early 
decisions upon the subject, were now almost entirely 
removed. He had gone, step by step, from trmh (o 
truth, feeling at every remove, that the ground became 
firmer beneath his feet, and now, he might, indeed, 
exclaim with the paalnaist, " Tliou hast set me upon tlie 
rock that is liigher than I." From that rock he looked 
(loivn upon the papal dominions and beheld ilicm as the 
very fortress and strong-hold of Satan, governed by 
" that man of sin," whose powerful and vicious sove- 
reignty the word of God had foretold. At length, 
after the Euspense of three years, the long expected 
storm burst forth upon him ; and on tlic ISih of June, 
1520, the bull of his condemnation was issued from the 
court of Rome. It condemned as heretical, forty-one 
propositions out of his works ; all persons were for- 
bidden to read his writings, upon i>ain of excommunica- 
ilon ; such as had any of them in their possession, were 
commanded to burn Uiem ; and he himself, if he did 
not, within si\iy days, send or bring his recantation in 
form to Rome, was pronotmced an obstinate heretic ; 
was excommunicated, and delivered unto Satan for the 
destruction of his flesh ; and all secular princes were 
required under pain of incurring the same censures, 
and of forfeiting all their dignities, to seize his person, 
that he might be punished as his crimes deserved. 
Had this extreme and violent measure been taken 
sooner, it is probable that it woidd have been followed 
by such consequences as the papal party desired ; but 
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by an infatuation the most remarkable, they beheld the 
gradual strengthenii^ of Luther's cause, with a care- 
lessness that bordered upon contempt ; and were only 
roused to any vigorous attempts to defend the ground 
he was attacking, when he had already occupied it 
with a force sufficiently stroi^ to driye them from the 
field. ** Such a series of errors," remarks a popular 
writer,* in a passage too long to be entirely quoted, 
(but, from its calm and beautiful reasoning, well worthy 
the reader's attention,) " such a series of errors, in the 
measures of a court seldom chargeable with mistaking 
its own true interest, is not more astonishing than 
the wisdom which appeared in Luther% conduct. 
Though a perfect stranger to the maxims of worldly 
wisdom, and incapable, from the impetuosity of his 
temper, of observing them, he was led naturally, by the 
method in which he made his discoveries, to carry on his 
operations in a manner which contributed more to their 
success, than if every step he took had been prescribed 
by the most artful policy." This testimony to the valuie 
of the means by which Luther was enabled to accomplish 
a stupendous end, cannot fail to arrest the christian 
reader's attention. It was only» indeed, " hy that method 
of making discoveries,** which is derived from the Spirit 
" that guides into all truth," that he was iempowered to 
go forward unretarded, unrepenting, and undismayed. 
** The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon," he knew 
must triumph; and his eyes, being daily '* opened to see 

* Robertson's History of Charles V, vol. 5^ of hia entire 
works, pp. 119— -121. 
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how much greater were those that were for him, than 
those that were against him," he was enabled to say in 
his inmost soul, "Who art thou, O great mountain? 
before Zerubbabel thou shalt become a plain ; and he shall 
bring forth the head-stone thereof with shoutings, crying, 
grace, grace unto it." The reception of the pope's bull 
was different in various parts of Germany; but the 
prevailing sentiment which it excited, was dissatisfaction 
and resistance. The followers of Luther were not likely- 
to pay much respect to papal anathemas ; and at Erfurt 
it was forcibly taken from Eccius, torn to pieces, 
and thrown into the river by some students who bore 
arms, and who assembled together, and besieged hh 
house for the express purpose of obtainii^ and destroying 
it. . Luther, himself, was in no wise discouraged by its 
arrival ; his mind, in fact, had been prepared for this 
event for some weeks; during which, he knew that 
such a document was about to issue forth. 

" On my own account," he says, in a letter to Spa-* 
latinus, " I have no fear ; Let the will of the Lord be 
done* Every where, even at Leipsic, I understand that 
both the bull and Eccius are extremely despised ; 90 
that I almost suspect it will of itself come to nothing, if 
We ourselves do not procure it importance, by dis« 
covering too great an anxiety* I send you a true cdpy 
of the bull, that you nay see what these Komans are. 
If they prevail^ there is an end of the church, and of the 
faith of the gospels From the 1x>ttom of my heart, 
I rejoice that I suffer this persecution in the best of 
causes ; though I am not worthy to undergo tribulation 
in so holy a conflict*" 
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Amongst the ill judged movements of the Romish 
court at this time^ must also be numbered, the appointing 
of Aleander» (who was joint-nuncio with Eccius) to make 
some unwarrantable demands from the elector Frederic, 
who was now at Cologne, on bis return from the coro- 
nation of the new emperor Charles V. In the con- 
ference between him and Aleander, two things were 
insisted upon by the latter ; firsts that he would 
cause all Luther's books to be burnt, and secondly, that 
he would either put the author of them to death, or 
imprison him till he should be sent to Rome. Frederic 
replied with much wisdom and temper to these insolent 
terms ; concluding a calm and very subdued representa- 
tion of Luther's ease firom the beginning, to the existing 
state of it, in these words: *'I beg therefore, you 
would no longer persist in these measures, but commit 
this business to learned, pious, impartial, and disin- 
terested judges, who may meet in a convenient place, and 
have the parties before them, with the public faith 
pieced for their safety. Whenever this supposed 
heretic shall have been convicted by solid scriptural ar- 
guments, the Elector of Saxony will be the last person to 
protect him : and I must believe that even then, his holi- 
ness win not require me to do any thing dishonourable." 
Afker this unsuccessful attempt to inveigle Frederic 
into the papal cause, Aleander applied himself to gain 
over the new empenor Charles V« to the pope's views. 
But this prince, being undent great obligations to 
Frederit, (to whose interference, indeed, he was indebted 
for the imperial crown,) was unwilling to enlist himself 
on the side which the Elector did npt piatrpnize ; and 
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having given an evasive answer to Aleander, he only so 
€aar conceded to the terms of the pope's bull, as to con- 
ttive at the burning of Luther's books; a measure 
which Akander lost no time ia prosecuting. 

Luther was not of a temper to remain passive and 
motionless during these attacks upon him. His first 
step was to appeal from the sentence which had been 
issued against him, to the superior authority of a general 
council. He also published, in answer to the bull, two 
small tracts, in which he did not spare the Roman court. 
It is to be observed with regret, that the vehemence and 
asperity of h js temper, were perpetually rising to impair 
the perfect respect and esteem which his integrity and 
courage inspired ; and by presenting himself instead 
of his glorious cause, he could not fail to obtrude upon 
the notice of the world, all those infirmities and cor- 
ruptions which it is so natural that the unrenewed heart 
of man should delight in observing and condemning. 
It is not one of the least extraordinary circumstances, 
amongst the many which marked the hand of God 
in this eventful period, that it should have been allotted 
to a man of Luther's vehement temperament, to be 
the instrument of a revolution, which, to human fore- 
sight, demanded the most consummate policy and self 
command. — ** Not by power, nor by might, but by my 
spirit, saith the Lord." 

The next measure which Luther adopted, was more 
decisive than any he had yet exhibited. It was to 
separate himself, at once, from the Romish religion; 
and, by way of retaliation for the burning of his books, 
he erected an immense pile of wood without the walls 
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of Wittemberg, and there, in the presence of the pro* 
feMors and students of the university, and a vast mul- 
titude of spectators, he committed the pope's bull to the 
flames, together with the volumes of the decretals and* 
canon law which related to the pontifical jurisdiction. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The diet of Worms was now approaching ; the mem- 
bers of which, when summmied by Charles V. had been 
informed, that they were called for the purpose of con- 
certing together upon the measures to be adopted for 
checking the new and dangerous opinions which threat- 
ened to disturb the peace of Germany, and to overturn 
the religion of their ancestors. 

The members of this diet openly withstood the 
pope's advocates in their insidious designs upon Luther; 
which tended, after the manner of the papal proceedings, 
to procure his condemnation without the labour of in- 
vestigation. Aleander being called upon to exhibit the 
case against the reformer, spoke for three hours ; the 
substance of what he said was comprised in the con- 
clusion ; wherein he remarked that " this detestable 
heresy ought to be exposed to public execration ; and 
so ought its deceitful, rash, obstinate, and furioys author. 
An imperial edict was now die only remedy that re- 
mained. Nor was there any reason to suppose that 
such an edict would be attended with troublesome con- 
sequences. It would be made with consent of the diet; 
and, no doubt would be executed in all the states of the 
empire. The catholic party was infinitely the strongest; 
and it was not likely that those powers who had hitherto 
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supported Luther's cause, would incur the emperor's 
displeasure, by continuing to protect him." 

This skilful appeal to the fears, rather than to the 
reason of his audience, might not have been without its 
weight; but there are strong grounds for supposing, that 
other passions were worked upon by Aleander, in his 
zeal ; and that his authority was augmented by supplies 
of money from Rome, by which he was desired to gain 
over the proper assistance required for supporting the 
pope's cause. 

The Elector of Saxony^ who had been at Worms a 
few weeks before the meeting, perceiving, from conver* 
sfitions with the emperor, and other circumstances, that 
some danger threatened Luther, determined against 
compelling him to appear amongst so many impla- 
cable foes, if he evinced any unwillingness to do so; 
and, under all circumstances, not to permit him to stir a 
step towards Worms, without a complete and unequivo- 
cal safe-conduct ; nor to write any letters of passport in 
his behalf, without the express directions of the emperor. 
In the mean time, he caused Luther to be apprised 
of his danger, and to inquire what he would do, if cited 
to appear before the diet. 

In a letter to Spalatinus, (through whom we may 
conclude the elector's communication was made) Lu- 
ther replies, that ** if he should be called by so high an 
authority as that of the emperor, he would conclude it 
to be the divine will that he should go ; and, if violence 
was done to him, as probably might be the case, he 
would recommend his cause to God, who had saved the 
three children from the fiery furnace. And, if it should 
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not pleUse God to preserve him, his life was but a small 
thing compared with that of Christ and his sufferings* 
Though kings and princes," he said, " conspired to- 
gether against the Lord and his Christ, yet, as it b 
written in the same psalm, ' blessed are they that pilt 
their trust in him.' '* He thus concludes : *' If I must 
die, not only by pontifical, but also by civil injustice, 
God s will be done. You have here my . resolution. 
Expect from roe any thmg, rather than flight or re- 
tractation. I mean not to flee ; much less to retract* So 
may the Lord Jesus strei^then me. X can do neither* 
without scandalixing godliness, and hurting the souls 
of many." 

To Frederic himself, he also addressed a lett^, in 
which he entreats him to procure for him from the 
Emperor Charles V. a safe-conduct, and sufficient se- 
curity against every kind of violence ; and that he would 
also appoint learned, good, and unsuspected men, and 
well skilled in the knowledge of their bible, to try this 
cause. When the matter came to be debated in the 
diet respecting Luther's appearance before the mem- 
bers of it, the Elector strongly urged the propriety of 
his being allowed to be heard in his own cause. So 
reasonable a proposal obtained the concurrence of 
almost the whole diet. The opinions of Luther had 
excited a great sensation, and demanded, as they all 
agreed, a grave and public discussion. Aleander, how- 
ever, a]^)ears to have extremely disliked the prospect 
of Luther's coming, and to have used his utmost exer- 
tions to prevent it. The result was, that Charles never- 
theless, granted the safe-conduct, and, after a temporary 
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hesitation on the part of Luther, arising from the infiir^ 
roation he received of the transactions at Worms, he 
resolved upon proceeding thither. He was accompanied 
by some of his friends, and joined by others on the road« 
He had received a command not to preach at any (^ads 
in hia way ; but he declared that he had never promised 
obedience to any soeh injunction, and that the word of 
God ought not to be fettered. He therefore preached 
at Erfurt as he went, and at Eisenach as he returned, 
and at several other towns. A certain gaiety ei temper, 
and a love for music, which was his favourite recreation, 
occasioned him to indulge himself, as he travelled, m 
such amusements as crossed his path ; a slight error, 
if, indeed, it merited so severe an appellation, which 
drew upon him the notice and censure of popish writers. 
Minds more illuminated by thennld beams of puriecbriff* 
tianity, may admire the elasticity with which so grand 
and elevated a spirit, under circumstances which de- 
manded the exertion of every faculty that enables man 
to suffer and to act, could yet bend to the exercise of 
feelings so delicate and beautiful, and thus, from the 
•bosom of the sternest adversity, send forth, amidst the 
breathings of more intense emotion, some sweet thanks* 
givings to the God " who gave him all things richly to 
enjoy." We are now to contemplate Luther as brought 
to the trying test of truth — a situation of peril. That 
it was so considered by those best qualified to judge 
of it, we gather from the anxiety expressed in his be- 
half, by such of his friends as were then at Worms, or 
in its vicinity. At Oppenheim he received letters from 
Spalatinus, entreating him, most earnestly, to proceed 
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too further. Here abo he wm net bj MarOD BMer, 
who had been aent with aeveral horaeaMn, ymtf^o m lf 
to urge him to take refuge m the caade of a 
houring knight. But to aQ their enticatiea, 
ther was inexorable; retomiiig to then 
iivhtch will ever live in his hiatorj. It waa to this 
^*That though he should be obliged to 
Worms, as many devils as there were tilea vpoo dw 
houses of that ciCy» this would not deter him horn his 
fixed purpose of appearing there. That thcae fean of 
his friends, could only arise from the iwggf slions ofSatan ; 
who apprehended the approaching ruin of hia kingdon. 
by the confession of the tmdi before sudi a grand asacm 
bly as the diet of Worms." It was on the l6thof April 
that Luther arrived at Worms, and in descending from 
the vehicle in which he travelled, he waa heard in dw 
presence of a prodigious multitude of pe i aon s to utter 
these words'; '* God will be on my side. !** 

His reception was gratifying in the extreme — Spala- 
tinus says, "that no prince ever e xp erienced soch 
honours." His society waa aought by the great and the 
learned, and his apartments were dironged by visitors of 
distinction. 

On the day afier he arrived, he was conducted to 
the diet by the marslud of the empire. On his first 
appearance, he was directed to be silent till questions 
should be put to him. He was first asked if a parcel 
of books which were produced to him, and which weiit 
by his name, were acknowledged by him as his own. 
These books consisted of "Commentaries on the 
Psalms ; a little tract on good works ; a CommenUry 
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on the Lord's Prayer," and other books on christiaa 
subjectB) but in no way relating to coDtroversy« Luther's 
reply deserves to be given at length. 

** I shall answer the question," he said, ** as concisely, 
and as much to the purpose as I possiUy ean« Firs^ 
Unless the books have been mutilated or altered by 
fanciful sciolists, or by the arts of my adversaries, they 
are certainly mine. Secondly, Because this question relates 
to fcuth and the salvation of souls, and because it con- 
cerns the word of God, the most important of all objects 
in heaven and in earth, and which deservedly requires q£ 
ns all the most profound reverence, it would be equafiy 
rash and dangerous of me to give a sudden answer tp 
such a question ; since, without previous delibetation, \ 
might assert less than the subject demands, and mote 
than truth would admit ; both which would expose me 
to condemnation from that sentence of Christ, ' Who- 
soever denieth me before men, him will I deny before my 
Father which is in heaven/ For this reason, I humbly 
beseech your imperial majesty to grant me a competent 
time for consideration, that I may satisfy the inquiry, 
without injuring the word of God, and without en- 
dangering my own salvation." 

This just and sensible request, was, after some de- 
liberation, so far acceded to, that he was allowed to defer, 
till the next day, his reply ; but, on the express con- 
dition that he should deliver what he had to say 
verbally, and not in writing. When he appeared before 
the assembly, on the following day, he had to receive 
some childish taunts upon the subject of his asking for 
delay; being reminded that a doctor of great reputaticHi, 
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like him, ought to be aUe, at any moment, to give an 
acconnt of his fiuth« *' However,** said the oflkial, 
'* return an answer to the ({iiestion of the emperor, who 
has so kindly granted yoor request/' Lather then rose, 
and, in the German language, made his reply ; the sub- 
stance of which was to this eflfect. After apologizing 
for any roughness which his unaoquaintanoe with courts, 
might render him liaUe to fall into, " to the first ques- 
tion,** said he, '* I gate a plain and direct answer ; and in 
that, I shall persist for ever : 1 did publish those books, 
and I am responsible for their contents, so far as they 
are really mine ; but I do not answer for any alterations 
that have been made in them, whether by the crafty 
malice of enemies,' or the imprudent officiousness of 
friends. In regard to the second question, I humbly 
beg your most serene majesty, and their highnesses, to 
take notice, that my publications are by no means all of 
the same kind. Some of them treat only of piety,* and 
of the nature of faith and morals ; and these subjects 
are handled in so evangelical a manner, that my greatest 
adversaries are compelled to pronounce them innocent, 
and worthy to be read by christians. Now, were I to 
retract such writings, I should absolutely stand alone, 
and condemn those truths in which friends and foes most 
perfectly agree." He then proceeds to expostulate upon 
the character of such of his productions as* had attacked 
the papacy, declaring it to be impossible for hira to 
revoke what he had written against its manifest and 
glaring corruptions. Lastly, he observed, that in some 
of his defences and replies agaioat the de&ndera of the 

» 8 
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Kotnidi church, he had, lie freely confessed, been be- 
trayed into an asperity of expression, whicli neither 
became him as a clergyman, nor as a christian. *' How- 
ever,'' he continued, '* I pretend not to set myself op for 
a saint, neither do I [dead for the strictness of my life ; 
but for the doctrines of Christ. But it is not in my 
power to retract, even these writings, so far as the 
matter contained in them is concerned ; lest by such a 
step, I should become the patron of the most arbitrary 
and impious usurpations ; which, in consequence, -would 
soon gather strength, and spend their fury on tbe people 
of God, in more violent outrages than ever. Yet, since 
I am but a man, and therefore fallible in judgment, it 
vifQitId ill become me in supporting my poor paltry 
tracts, to go further than my Lord and Master Jesus 
Christ did, in the defence of his own doctrines ; who, 
when he was interrogated concerning them before Annas, 
and had received a blow from one of the officers, said, 
' If 1 have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil ; but if 
well, why smitest thou me V If then, our Lord who is 
infallible, did, nevertheless, not disdain to listen to any 
thing that could be said against his doctrines, even by a 
person of the lowest condition, how much more ought 
such a contemptible being as I, who am all imperfection, 
to be ready to attend to whatever arguments can be 
brought in the way of objection to my positions ? I 
entreat therefore your majesty, and the members of this 
illustrious assembly, to produce evidence against me ; 
and however high, or however low, be the rank of the 
person who shall be able, from the sacred scriptures, to 
convict me of error, I will instantly retract, and be the 
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first to throw the book into the fire.*' He then goes oo, 
in a strain of fine and animated feeling* to suggest to the 
consideration of the august assembly before him, that, as 
Almighty God " was wonderfid and terrible in counsel, 
did it not behove them to examine with especial care, 
whether the object which his enemies so ardendy longed 
to compass, might not, in fact, amount to a condemna- 
tion of the divine word ? " The ruling principle,** he 
said, '* should be the fear of Grod. He it is who taketh 
the wise in their own craftiness, and removeth the ' moun* 
tains, and they know not, and overtumeth them in his 
anger/ In saying these things, I mean not to insinuate 
that the great personages who condescend to hear me, 
stand in need of my instructions or admonitions : no ;-— 
but there was a debt which I owed to my native country, 
and it was my duty to discharge it. The reasons which 
I have now alleged, will, I trust, be approved by your 
serene majesty and the princes ; and, I humbly beg, 
that you will disappoint my enemies in their unjust at- 
tempt to render me odious and suspected. — I have done.'* 

When Luther had finished speaking, he was desired 
to say the same things in Latin ; which,.afVer a short pause 
to recover his breath, he did, with great animation, and 
to the satisfaction of all his friends, especially the elector 
Frederic, who, afterwards, thus expressed himself to 
Spalatinus : *' O how excellently did Father Martin 
speak, both in German and Latin, before the emperor 
and the imperial orders. He was sufficiendy, if not 
rather too animated !** 

Luther having spoken for two hours, John Eecius^ 
the emperor's speaker, (not his former opponent at 
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Leipsic) cried out impatiently, ** that he had not an- 
swered to the pointy that he was not called upon to give 
an account of his doctrines ; that these had already been 
condemned in former councils^ whose decisions were not 
now to be questioned. That he was required to say^ 
simply and clearly, whether he would, or would not, re- 
tract his opinions.'' 

** My answer/' replied Luther, ** shall be direct and 
plain. I cannot think myself bound to believe either 
the pope or his councils ; for, it is very clear, not only 
that they have oflen erred, but often contradicted them- 
selves. Therefore, unless I am convinced by scripture, 
or clear reasons, my belief is so confirmed by the scrip- 
tural passages I have produced, and my conscience so 
determined to abide by the word of God, that I neither 
can, nor will, retract any thing ; for, it is neither safe nor 
innocent to act against a man's conscience." He then 
added these words in the German language : *^ Here I 
stand ; I cannot do otherwise. May God help me ! — 
Amen." 

Remonstrance and reproof, were used to prevail upon 
him to abandon his principles ; but he continued steadfast, 
and night coming on, the diet broke up. 

The next day Charles V. exhibited an impetuosity 
against Luther, which was extremely hasty and indis- 
creet ; but it was to be attributed rather to the solici- 
tations of the papal party than his own inclinations. He 
directed a schedule, written with his own hand, to be 
read to the princes in full congregation, the purport of 
which was, as follows : '* His ancestors had always re- 
spected the Roman church which Luther now opposed. 
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He could not with any propriety depart from their ex.- 
ample : he was bound to defend the ancient faith» and 
support the papal see ; and^ as Martin Luther could not 
be induced to give up any one of his errors, he was de- 
termined to proceed against him as a notorious heretic* 
Nevertheless, he* by no means, intended to violate the 
safe-conduct which had been granted to him." 

This rapid and ill-judged measure produced consider- 
able disorder in the assembly. Independently of his 
manifesting an impatience but ill-suited to the character 
of an impartial arbitrator, the emperor had also violated 
the established rules of the diet, by which he ought not to 
have given his judgment, till all the other states had 
given theirs. The ebullitions of party began to dispUy 
themselves on the occasion, after the usual manner. 
Placards of a bitter and acrimonious kind were affixed to 
the walls ; and high and intemperate language passed on 
both sides. The simplicity and artlessness of Luther's 
character, rendered him as powerless as he was unwilling 
to take advantage of the popular ferment, by making any 
efforts to turn it to his own account. He seems to have 
conducted himself at that time, and through the whole 
of the conferences that ensued, with an integrity which 
was equally unembarrassed by the calculations of worldly 
prudence, and undismayed by the presence of worldly 
fears. 

Charles soon discovered the error of his proceedings, 
and endeavoured to retrieve it by compromising ; for he 
agreed that Luther should be allowed a few days longer 
delay, during which interval such of the princes as pleased, 
might endeavour to persuade him to recant his errors ; 
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and if they succeeded, he himself engaged to secure him 
the pardon of the pope. 

Many attempts were in consequence made, to induce 
Luther to retract, but without avail. He adhered to his 
determination of referring the whole case to the authority 
of the sacred scriptures, and of them almie. The Arch- 
bishop of Treves, who was appointed to discuss the 
question with him, had so earnest a desire to accommo- 
date the existing dispute, that, as a last resource, he took 
Luther into his closet, and exhorted him privately, to 
make some concessions to the proposals that had been 
made to him. But finding his efforts fruitless, he called 
in Spalatinus, and, in his presence, asked Luther whether 
he himself could suggest any healing measures that were 
likely to succeed. " Nothing better," replied Luther, 
*^ than the advice of Gamaliel ; * if this work be of men, it 
will come to nought ; but if it be of God, ye cannot resist 
it.' '* The emperor and princes may inform the pope^ 
that I feel perfectly assured this whole religious agita- 
tion and controversy in which I am now concerned, will 
of itself die away in less than two years, unless God be 
actually on my side." 

In about three hours after this conversation, he re- 
ceived from the emperor, an order to quit Worms 4 
" because notwithstanding the most friendly admom'tions 
and entreaties, he persisted in his contumacy, and would 
not return into the bosom of the church." 

He was allowed twenty-one days to return home, 
during which time, the public faith was pledged for his 
safety ; but, he was strictly enjoined not to preach to the 
people in the course of his journey. 
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'* This 18 the Lord's wiU," said Luther, '' and blesMd 
be the name of the Lord!" 

He left Worms on the foUowing day, which was the 
twenty-sixth of April. 

And now an event of a singular kind occurred in the 
history of Luther ; upon the expediency or propriety of 
which, the reflecting mind may be disposed to hesitate. 
There was some ground to suppose that his adyersaries 
at Worms were meditating dark and fearful devices 
against him. His steady friend, the Elector of Saxony, 
perceiving that he stood almost single-handed in the de- 
fence of his favourite, and that it would be next to 
impossible to protect him openly, contrived the following 
scheme, by which he hoped to place him, at least for a 
time, beyond the reach of his enemies. Three or four 
trust-worthy men, disguised in masks, met Luther at 
Eisenach on his return home from Worms. Their part 
was to seize him, as it were, by force, and convey him 
into the castle of Wartburg ; a design which they ac- 
complished with much skill and fidelity. Lnther was 
informed by his friend Spalatinus, of the plot that was 
contrived on his behalf; and we can scarcely avoid 
wishing that he had received the intelligence like a 
second Elijah ; exclaiming with him, " as the Lord of 
Hosts liveth, before whom 1 stand, I will surely show 
myself unto him to-day !" 

The machinations of his enemies being frustrated by 

the unexpected manner in which he thus eluded their 

^vigilance, all that remained in their power was to 

publish a final sentence against him, called the edict 

of Worms. It pronounced, that Luther, as a notorious 
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heretic, must be looked upon as excommunicated ; and 
all persons were forbidden, under the penalty of high 
treason^ toTeceive, maintain, or protect him. It ordered, 
that, after twenty-one days allowed him, he should be 
proceeded against, in whatever place he might be ; or, at 
least, that he should be seized and kept prisoner till the 
pleasure of his imperial majesty was known. The 
same punishments were directed to be inflicted on all his 
adherents or favourers ; and that all their goods should 
be confiscated, unless they could prove that they had left 
his party, and received absolution. All persons were 
forbidden to print, sell, buy, or read any of his books, 
and the princes and magistrates were enjoined to have 
them burnt. 

Not satisfied with these denunciations, Aleander, 
(who drew up the edict) contrived to introduce into it, 
many personal invectives against Luther ; whom he re- 
presented not as a man, but as a devil in the shape of a 
man, who had put on the habit of a monk for the ex- 
press purpose of ruining mankind. 

But it may suffice to have given this specimen of his 
temper as an adversary ; we must turn from these tu- 
multuous scenes to contemplate Luthet in his retirement 
at Wartburg. 



CHAPTER V. 



In thia retreat, which, in remembrance of the exile of 
the Apostle John, Luther was accustomed to call his 
Patmos, he employed himself in translating the New 
Testament, besides studyii^ the Greek and Hebrew 
languages, with a view of presenting a more complete 
version of the scriptures* 

In the interim, great was the surprise and constema* 
tion which his mysterious disappearance created amongst 
his fc^wersi 

Gerbeliust of Strasburgi thus describes to him the 
anxiety of his firiends; '* As for us, who aspire after 
christian liberty, and the salvation of our souls, and have 
known you to be a teacher of the true faith as it is in 
Jesusy we are afflicted in difierent ways and degrees ; 
but, in general, it is impossible for me to make you com- 
prehend, how extremely anxious we are for your per* 
sonal safety. It is not that we envy you the glory of 
being dead to this world, and of enjoying the kingdom 
of heaven, for the sake of which you have, with incre- 
dible firmness and magnanimity, proved yourself superior 
to the troubles and persecutions of the present time ; but, 
because you appear to us, to have been the man who, 
with a very few others, have rightly expounded the 
gospel of Christ ; and, because . we had entertained a 
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well-grounded hope that, under your guidance, there 
might have been a restoration of all those good things 
which have been long lost, by the wickedness or the in- 
dolence of our forefathers. Wherefore, my very learned 
Luther, if you have any regard for me and the rest who 
are so anxious about you, and that divine gospel which 
you have preached with many labours, dangers, and so- 
licitudes, I entreat you to let us know, whether you are 
alive, — whether you are at liberty — or whether you have 
it no longer in your power to write and instruct us ; in 
short, in what circumstances you now are." To these 
entreaties, Luther replied by various letters to many of 
his beloved friends; — in some of wliich he speaks of 
himself as too much enervated by the indolence and 
comparative luxuries of his present situation. His 
mind, he said, was enfeebled, and unable to resist tempta- 
tion. His present rich and plentiful diet, which was 
supplied at the Elector's expence, did not agree with the 
constitution of one who had been accustomed to the 
privations and abstinence of a monastery. He describes 
himself as becoming languid and almost hfeless in private 
prayer, and as too much addicted to eating and drinking, 
and to lazy practices. 

Indolence, however, does not appear to have been one 
of the charges which Luther justly brought against him- 
self; on the contrary, he seems to have laboured with the 
utmost dih'gence, to employ his leisure for the advance- 
ment of the reformation. Besides the constant and as« 
siduous efforts he directed to this great object, he found 
time for replying to an adversary, named James Latonua, 
who had published charges of sedition and heresy against 
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him. One of these attacks of Latonus consisted in a 
taunting reflection upon Luther, for having, in the be- 
ginning of the controversy, pretended to submit to the 
pope. Luther thus candidly repb'es to the accusation ; 
** I was very serious in my submission, and the remem- 
brance of it is grievous to my mind. From the bottom 
of my heart, I entertained sentiments of the pope, and of 
councils, and of universities, agreeable to the common 
way of thinking. For, though I fancied I saw absur- 
dities in them, and things contrary to Christianity, yet I 
bridled my suspicions ; and^ for more than ten years, I 
followed Solomon's advice, ' not to depend on my own 
understanding.' " 

Many passages in his. letters td Melancthon, manifest 
a deep and a£Eecting interest in the cause of reform. 
'* I sit here in my Patmos," he says to him, *' reflecting 
all the day on the wretched condition of the church ; and 
I bemoan the hardness of my heart, that I am not dis- 
solved into tears on this account. May God have mercy 
upon us." 

In another letter to the same person, he says, " For 
■the glory of the word of God, and for the mutual con- 
firmation of myself and others, I would much rather 
bam on the live coals, than live here alone, half alive and 
useless. If I perish, it is God*s will ; neither will the 
gospel suffer in any degree. I hope you will succeed 
me, as Elisha did Elijali." 

But Melancthon, though deeply imbued with an evan- 
gelical spirit, had a timidity of temper, which rendered 
him unequal to supply the superintending place of Luther. 
A general discouragement pervaded the whole party 
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during the summer of 1521, partly owing to the excess 
sive caution of the Elector, who, though he protected 
Luther, did not allow his friends theliberty of publishing 
his writings, or of disputing upon any questions tliat 
might give offence to such persons of distinction as were 
attached to the established religion. 

Some intelligence that he received, induced Luther to 
make a brief and clandestine visit to Wittemberg ; the 
exact circumstances of which, do not seem to have trans- 
pired. But this measure is supposed to have been the 
result of his hearing that the infant reformation was dis*- 
graced by the obstinate adherence of some of the canons 
of Wittemberg to the reigning superstition, and by a 
shameful profligacy of manners. The fierce temper of 
Carolstadt was also beginning to disturb the peace of 
Luther. Nothing of any moment followed this short 
appearance of Luther amongst his friends ; and he re* 
turned again to his Patmos, where he sojourned, with 
the exception of this absence, nearly ten months. Be- 
sides such occupations as we have already mentioned, it 
was during this period that he wrote his reply to a work 
which had been published against him, by Henry VIII. 
king of England, called an answer to Luther*s treatise 
xm the Babylonish captivity. This work obtained for its 
author a title, of which he was not a little proud; "De- 
fender of the faith," being the designation with which the 
pope rewarded him. Burnet, in his history of the Re- 
formation, quaintly remarks respecting this publication, 
** it must be acknowledged, that, considering the age, 
and that it was the work of a king, it did deserve some 
commendation." It met with little courtesy, however. 
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at the hands of Luther, who, after the manner that was 
too common with him, faikd to repress the irritability 
of his temper ; and, rushing upon his adversary with 
a haste that left him no chance of being temperate, he 
defeated every reasonable purpose of defence, by the 
coarse invective with which he accompanied it. He 
afterwards, as was also usual with him, perceived the 
error of which he had been guilty, and frankly acknow- 
ledged it. Besides, discovering that he had done no 
good in exasperating a roan of so furious a character as 
Henry, he alleged another reason as operating to induce 
him to make concessions to him. He had been told by 
Cjiristian, the king of Denmark, that, if he would but 
condescend to address the English monarch in very 
modest language, he might be gained over to the cause 
of pure evangelical truth. Luther owned that he was in 
a manner inebriated by this hope, and began to waver. 
" Who knows," said he, ** but, in a happy hour, I may 
gain the king of England? Certainly, I should incur 
the divine displeasure, were I to lose any favourable 
opportunity." Whether, in this statement, he might or 
might not be ** laying some flattering unction to his soul," 
that he was actuated by more simple purity of intention 
than was actually the case, we have no means of de- 
ciding. In the opinion of his adversaries, his omces- 
sions to Henry reflect but little honour on his character 
as a man, and still less on his profession as a christian ; 
nor, can the most strenuous of his advocates, forbeair to 
lament the misguided haste of temper, which' involved 
him in the necessity of conciliating a tyrant, whom, in 
his secret soul, he must have conten^lated with pity and 
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disdain. It was not likely that the ill success of his 
pacific overtures should excite the commiseration ev6n 
of Luther's sincerest friends ; and, upon their failure, he 
himself opened his eyes to the greatness of his past error. 
In the year 1527, he printed in the German language, 
^* Luther's answer to the ahusive epistle of the king of 
England ; in which, he bids open defiance in future to all 
the enemies of the pure gospel of Christ, and expresses 
sorrow that he had ever been induced, in this religious 
contest, to try the eftect of condescensions^ civilities, and 
submissions." It was in the first week of March, IBftft^ 
that Luther left the castle of Wartburg, and returned to 
Wittemberg, where matters were daily requiring his 
presence. He wrote to his patron the Elector of 
Saxony, acquainting him with his return, and the mo- 
tives that had induced him to take such a step ; which 
were anxiety at the transactions that were going on, and 
apprehensions of their influence upon the rising re- 
formation. 

It seems to be a fact, established upon observation, 
that, however prosperous the commencement of reform, 
its progress is sure to be embarrassed and retarded, not-^^ 
only by the bad passions of restless spirits, whose object 
it is to turn every revolution to the purposes of fraud 
and villainy, but, also, by the misguided zeal and un- 
disciplined measures of the honest votaries of truth. 
Such was soon the case in Germany. Carolstadt, wbom' 
we have briefly mentioned as the antagonist of Eccius, 
and one of the disciples of Luther, though an honest 
man, and one who had enlisted himself with much de« 
cision and bravery on the side of the reformation, did 
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nevertheless, by the excesses into which he was betrayed, 
impede extremely the adrancement of the cause. It 
was in the absence of Luther, that he exhibited his want 
of judgment, by heading a crowd of thoughtless, head* 
strong youths, inflaming them by vehement harangues, 
and then leading them on to the most intemperate 
actions. One of their feats, was to enter the great 
church of All Saints, break in pieces the crucifixes and 
other images, and throw down the altar. A common, 
but curious delusion actuated the conduct of Carolstadt. 
Overlooking the beautiful variety of means by which 
the all-wise Creator accomplishes his gracious ends, he 
was for simplifying the piurposes of the Moftt High, and 
reducing them to his own rash, and short-sighted views. 
Our Lord having said, " I thank thee, O Father, because 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes," Carolstadt was led 
to conclude, that human learning was something worse 
than useless to a professor of the gospel. He fre- 
quented the shops of the lowest mechanics, and consulted 
them about the meaning of the scriptures. He would 
no longer be called doctor, or by any other title of 
honour. He lived in a village, employed himself in 
humble occupations, and maintained that those who had 
the capacity of thinking, had no need of learning, but 
would do better to labour with their hands. The com- 
mon principles of human nature, ensured him a crowd 
of followers in such opinions. The young students, who 
liked idleness better than work, (and some, perhaps, 
fmder better, though mistaken motives,) left the univer« 
sity, and abandoned their books ; and even boys deserted 
their schools* 
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At the time that this ungovernable zeal of Carolstadt 
displayed itself, it was particularly desirable that tiie 
conduct of the reformers should be guarded and discreet* 
They had endeavoured to put down the corrupt and 
ignorant use of private masses, and to establish the 
general administration of the sacrament in both kinds. 
Very- just and sensible remonstances had been made 
by them, on the subject, to the elector Frederic ; but 
being unwilling, in the existing state of things, to sanc- 
tion so bold a measure, he did no more than connive at 
their proceedings. Satisfied to have gained even so 
much ground, they were most desirous to retain it by 
quiet and submissive behaviour ; but their good inten- 
tions were interrupted, by the unfortunate ebullitions of 
enthusiasm on the part of their colleague Carolstadt ; 
who, in defiance of caution or prudence, now openly 
administered the sacrament in both kinds, to all ranks 
and orders of persons, under all circumstances, and with- 
out any inquiry or preparation, or regard to any of the 
usual ceremonies. The senate and university of Wit« 
temberg complained of these things, in strong terms to 
the Elector ; who, in some difficulty how to proceed, 
directed his commissioners to interpose, and to efiect 
such regulations as the case required; and so favourable 
to the reformers was the result of their interposition, that 
Frederic, alarmed for the consequences, informed them» 
they had gone further than he intended, and must not 
allege his mandate for what they had done. 

Their first regulation signified, that all persons, who 
were penitent, and wished to be in the fiivour of God, 
should be exhorted to partake of the sacrament. Se*- 
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^KMidly, The popi^Jiotion^the nuiit beiiigaiacri(M« 
wasemdrelyKJectecL ABd,.thirdly, steps were Ukeo Amt 
the removal of 4he images out o£ the great ohurchas. 
But, though these were no iuconsiderahle couoesnons, 
the turbuleDt spirit c»f Carolstadt remuned unsatiafiei!^ 
Oilier fentimenta, ja£ a less pure and exalted kind than 
seal for the oause of truth, had obtained dominion aver 
him. He acknowledged to Melancthon, tiiat he wished 
to be as great and as popidar as Luther ; and, upon 
Mehu^cthon's replying that auch was the hwyiagp oi 
pride, envy, and unchristian emulation, he professed to 
have no regard for the authority of any human being. 
He aaidhe would stick doae to the word of God, and 
that no man could be a christian who found fiiult with 
any thing he did. In a letter to the Elector of Saxony, 
Luther thus. remarks upon these tranaactiona : *' There 
is no reason to be fnghtened. — Rather give praife le 
God ; and rejoioe, in ihe certain expectatiot^ that all 
will end p^eU. Things of this kind always happsn to 
those who endeavour to spread ^ gospcL Wa.must 
not only expect Annas and Caiaphas to rage against us,i»ut 
even a Judas to appear amongst the aposdes, and Satan 
himsdf amongst the sons of God* Be .wise, an^ kwk 
deeper than to the external appearance. Other agents, 
bemdes those which are merely, human, are. at wosk. 
IXm'tbeaGraid, but b^ prepared (or. mive ^renis of 
thia aort. This is only ^ begiomg ;of ibe buiinw. 
Satan JQ^odsjo «arry matterp mv^ (nnbur.ym. Ba- 
Ueve ma, in nbat I npyr^aay : I.am JbutapInQ, jnnmk 
man; however lJbv>w^apmethiQgVM«. acta. Sr^ 
die imld^ cb^n0nr againat in, and tp.^mm diair. Jiaidi 
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judgments. Be not so much concerned at the falling 
away of particular christians. Even holy Peter fell ; 
and also otliers of the apostles. Doubt not but they 
will in a short time rise again ; as surely as Christ him- 
self rose from the dead. The words of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians, are, at this moment, peculiariy applicable 
to our circumstances ; namely, * that we should approve 
ourselves as the ministers of God, in much patience, in 
imprisonments, in tumults, in labours.' " 

On his return to Wittemberg, Luther began again to 
preach ; and so judiciously did he address his hearers, 
that peace and tranquillity were, in some degree, the 
result of his discourses. — *' Once more," says he, on his 
first appearance amongst them, '* I am allowed to sound 
the gospel in your ears ; once more, you may derive 
benefit from my exhortations. By and by, death will 
come, and then we can do one another no good» How 
necessary therefore is it, that every individual should be 
furnished with the principles which are to support himr 
at that awful moment! These principles are the great 
doctrines of Christianity, and by treasuring them up in 
your memories, you will act like wise men, and be for* 
tifie4 against the attacks of the enemy." 

He proceeds to state, simply and calmly, the chief 
doctrines of Christianity ; and then, alluding to the late 
disorders^ "Beware," he says, "lest Wittemberg should 
become like Capernaum. Ye can discourse excellently 
on the doctrines which have been preached to you ; ye 
can even dispute acutely concerning charity ; but this 
does iiot make a christian. The kingdom of God does 
not consist in talk, but in power, that is, in works and in 
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practice. We have need," he adds, '' of patience. There 
must be persecution. Satan never sleeps ; but is con* 
stantly contriving something that is matter for our 
patience. Now patience begets hope. The christian 
learns entirely to commit his cause to God ; his faith 
increases more and more, and he grows stronger every 
day. We ought to bear with the infirmities of our 
brethren/' he continues, " and to feed them with 
milk ; and not to be so selfish as to think of arriving 
at heaven alone ; but rather to try whether we cannot 
gain our brethren by kindness, and make them our 
companions in the road to the mansions oi the blesseda 
though, for the present, they may be inimical to us. 
For example, if I had been with you lately, when ye 
were abolishing the masses, I should have endeavoured 
to moderate your heat and impetuosity. Your cause 
was goody but was managed, by you, with too mudi 
violence. There are, I trust, among the opposite party, 
many brothers and sisters who belong to us, and must 
be drawn to us with the cords of love. Let your faith 
be as firm as a rock ; but let your charity be pliable, and 
accommodated to the circumi^tances of your neighbour. 
Some can only creep, others can walk briskly, and 
others again, are so swifl, that they can almost fly." 

In another discourse, he thus pursues the same sub- 
ject : '' That the private masses ought to be abolished, 
is as clear as tliat God is to be worshipped ; and, with 
my voice, and with my pen, I would strenuously main- 
tain, that they are a most horrid abomination. Yet I 
would not pull away, by force, one person from the 
mass. Let us preach the gospel, and commit the event 

1 2 
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to the diTiiie will. Let ns say, Beloved oouiitT3riiien, 
abstaioy I beseech you, in ftitiire, from the mass. Indeed, 
it is a blasphemous practice, and most highly oflfensive 
to God. But, by no means, would I compel them, 
especially by the hasty and intemperate decision of a 
mob, to comply with our forms of sacramental commu- 
nion. No ; I would instruct, I would admonish them 
from the sacred pages ; and, if they took my adyice, 
I should hare happily gained them over to the truth ; 
but, if not, it does not become me to drag them away 
by the hair of the head, or to use violence of any other 
kind ; but rather to leave the word of God to its own 
operation, and to pray for them. By acting in this man- 
ner, the force of scripture will penetrate die hearts of 
men, and produce an effectual and a durable change of 
sentiments. Proselytes will be made gradually; and 
when men are become, in general, of the same mind, 
then they will agree in laying aside their erroneous 
forms and ceremonies. In all this, I am far from wish- 
ing to restore the use of the mass. If it be abrogated, 
let it remain so. All I affirm, is, what you must be 
convinced of, namely, that fsdth, in its very nature, is 
incapable of restraint or coercion.** 

He then calls their attention to the calm, but forcible 
manner, in which the word of God had prevailed : '* Re- 
fleet on my conduct," he says, " in the affair of the 
indulgences. I had the whole body of the papists to 
oppose. I preached, I wrote, I pressed on men's con- 
iciences, with the greatest earnestness, the positive 
leclarations of the word of God ; but I used not a 
)article of force or constraint. What has been the con- 



sequence ? This same word of Grod^ has, while I wm 
asleep in my bed, given such a blow to papdL des* 
polosm, as nofc one of the German prinsesf not even 
the emperor himself^ could have done. It is not I, 
I repeat it, it is the divine word which has done every 
tting. Had it been right to have aimed at a reform by 
violence and tumults, it would have been easy fot bm 
to baive deluged Germany with blood; nay, had I been 
in- the least inclined to promote sedition, it was in my 
|{Ower» when I was at Worms, to have endangered the 
safety even of the emperor himself. The devil smiles 
in secret when mea pretend to siq^port religion by se^ 
ditious tumults ; but he is cut to the heart when^ he 
sees them, in- faith and patience, rely on the written 
word." 

Such judicious remonstraneea. graduri^ dispiessfd tbt 
storm which the ftiry of Caro]st9dt had raised. Tfa* 
influence of the latter gave way before the power of out 
reformer; and,, after various travels and- schenss, Ga^ 
rolstadt settled at Basil, where he exercised his pastoral 
office for several years. 

In the course of 1522^ Luther pubUshed his version 
of the New Testament. He then.publishedt by degrees, 
a translation, of the Old Testament ; in which work he 
was assisted by many of his friends, especially Justus 
Jonas, and Melancthon. Such a production, though en- 
cumbered with many defects,, was inestimable; for it 
turned the public attention to a plain scriptural state- 
ment of those particular doctrines which had been 
perverted by the artifices of Satan,^ and the corruption 
of the human h^art; and, by setting before men, the aim- 
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plicity that was in Christ, it did more to liberate them 
from the abuses of popery, than would have been the 
effect of all the controversies of all the learned scholars 
existing. The example of the German reformers was 
soon followed by other nations; an example, much faci- 
litated by the recent invention of the art of printing ; 
which invaluable discovery, preceding, as it so imme- 
diately did, the prodigious and extraordinary revolution 
of which we speak, must ever be viewed as one of the 
principal means by which the work of God was advanced 
and assisted, and that, far beyond what any calculation 
of human foresight could have anticipated. 

Amongst the most determined of Luther's opposers 
in his own country, was George, duke of Saxony ; who 
expostulated, repeatedly, with his nephew Frederic, upon 
the subject of his protecting and encouraging Luther* 
Some concessions on the side of Frederic, were the 
result of his uncle's remonstrances; but no material 
effect followed them. The papal cause was sinking 
into contempt^ as well as the arguments by which ita 
advocates endeavoured to support it. Finding that he 
prevailed but little with Frederic, the duke of Saxony 
next addressed himself to his nephew John, entreating 
him to do his utmost with his brother Frederic, to 
convince him of his errors m shielding heresy. John 
returned a civil reply ; but, being in his heart a great 
friend to protestantism, he evaded any such notice of 
the question as his uncle desired. There were not 
wanting, however, others among the German princesi^ 
who ranged themselves on the side of Luther's foes. 
Ferdinand, the archduke of Austria, who was brotheir 
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to the emperor, issued a severe edict, to prevent the 
puhlication of Luther's translation of the bible, which 
had gone through several editions; and he forbade all 
the subjects of his imperial majesty to have any copies 
of that, or of any other of Luther's books. In Flanders, 
the persecution was great. Many of Luther's followers 
were put to death, or deprived of their property, in the 
most tyrannical and arbitrary manner. At Antwerp, 
the monks were fiivourable to the reformadon, and 
many of them sealed their faith by martyrdom. 

The mind of Luther was deeply afiected with the 
case of those who suffered for the cause he had been 
appointed tb advance. But, whatever were the mistakes 
into whidi his vehement nature urged him when acdng 
upon the sudden impulse of excited passions, he never 
was tempted to use the power he possessed, and could 
huve exercised, of stirring up the minds of the multi* 
lude, to sympathize with him. There might be, and it 
must be allowed that there were, unhappy moments 
(and who Is exempt from such moments?) when he 
ibrgot the scriptural command, " let your moderation be 
known unto all men." But there are frailties which 
the kind and the wise dismiss with a sigh ; and most of 
Luther's deserved no sterner reproof. 

The only species of revenge he permitted himself to 
inflict, was that of exposing the unreasonableness and 
wickedness of his enemies. He knew that he was 
fightiiig in the defence of truth ; and whilst he strained 
every nerve for the destruction of her foes, he felt that 
he, himself, was secured from harm, shielded by the 
immortal panoply she threw around him. In one of his 
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tracts, entitled ** Martin Luther against the order, fakely 
caUed ecclesiastical order, of popes and bishops," he 
thus addresses the latter : ** Ye bishops resile me av 
a heretic; but I regard you not. I can prore that I 
liave a much greater claim to the title of preacher* 
than ye can, that ye answer the scriptural description of 
bishops. Nor, have I any doubt, but that Christ, in 
the great day of account, will testify to the truth of my 
doctrine, which, indeed, is not mine, but that of God^ 
and the spirit of the Lord. In one word, sirs,^ he says, 
*^ this is my resolution : As long as I live, my attacks on 
your abominations shall grow bolder and fiercer. I will 
make no truce with yon. And if ye slay me, ye shall 
be still further from peace. As the prophet Hosea says, 
' I will be unto you, as a lion» as a leopard by the way,* 
My most earnest wish is, that ye should repent ; but if 
ye wiU not repent, there must be perpetual war betweetf 
us." It is in this work that he inserts, what he caUs, (in 
eontemptuoua satire upon the papal bulls) ** The buU- 
and reformation of Luther." It is to this effect : " All 
persons who spend their lives and fbrtunesf and evei^. 
faculty they possess, in endeavouring to overturn aad 
extinguish the present diab<dical constitution, and- 
government of the bishops, are to be esteemed as tnkS 
christians* fif^ting. for the gospel, in opposition tO' the 
ministers of Satan» And, though they may not abio* 

* la this tract, he calls himself, simply, '* The Preacher." 
He was stripped, he said, hy the pope's bulls, of the titles of 
prieM and doctor, which, hower^r, he williiigly rMgneS, 
hsiing ao desire to retain any mask' ef distmctkift tfaaS was; 
conferred by papal aatbarity. 
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lutely succeed in their attempts* yet are they houpd 
<^nly to condemn the said episcopal constitution, and. 
to set their &ce8 against it» as an. abomination. For 
whoever exhibits a voluntary obedience and subjection 
lo that impious and tyrannical system, isj, so far, a 
soidier of Satan, and at open war with the hply laws of 
God." 

Thia passage has not faikd to draw down upon it« 
author, the wrath and acrimony of the pi^ists ; and has 
been produced by them as atrodg testknony of his 
seditious propensities. But whatever ground there 
might be, on the first glance, for sudi. an aocusi^ni it is 
iumpved by the illustration of his meam'n|^ with which 
Lutber immediately follows the declaration contained in 
his^bull. 

" These propositions,** he says, '* I undertake to prove, 
even at the tribunal of Almighty God, by unanswejcable 
arguments. The apostle Paul, directs Titus to ordain 
bishops in every city ; men, who should each of them 
be blameless, the husband of one wife, and whose cha- 
racter should agree with the rest of his description. 
Such then is the mind of the Holy Spirit, speaking of 
the apostle Paul, in the clearest terms. I caH then, on 
the bishops to defend themselves. They are at issue, not 
with me, but with the apostle Paul, and the Holy Spirit; 
which, as Stephen said, ' they id ways resist.' Is it not 
plain that these are they whose mouths must be stopped, 
because they subvert whole houses, and teach things 
which they ought not, for filthy lucre's sake t 

Nevertheless^ it should always be carefully observed, 
that when I speak of overturning or extinguishing the 
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reign of the bishops, I would, by no means, be under- 
stood, as though this resolution should be brought about 
by the sword, or by force, or by any species of tu- 
multuary violence and compulsion; such destructiye 
methods are totally inapplicable to this important 
business, which is, indeed, the cause of God. The 
kingdom of Anti-christ, according to the prophet 
Daniel's prediction, must be broken ' without hands ;' 
that is, the scriptures will be understood by and by, and 
every one will speak, and preach against the papal 
tyranny from the word of God ; until this man of sin is 
deserted by all his adherents, and dies of himself. This 
is the true christian way of destroying him; and, to 
promote this end, we ought to exert our utmost power, 
encounter every danger, and undergo every loss and 
inconvenience.'* 



CHAPTER VI. 



In order to preserve the narrative of Luther*^ pro- 
ceedings uninterrupted, we omitted to notice, at the 
proper tune, the death of Leo 10th. This event oc- 
curred in the month of December, 1521. He was 
succeeded in the papal chair by Adrian VI, who had 
formerly been preceptor to the emperor Charles V. 
Adrian was a man of much greater morality than had 
appeared amongst the pontiffs for a very long period ; 
and seems to have been not only aware of the prodigious 
corruptions which had disgraced the hierarchy for so 
many ages, but to have sincerely desired that they 
should be reformed. 

One of his first measures, was to send a legate to the 
imperial diet assembled at Nuremberg, with a brief 
addressed to the German princes, which was full of the 
most violent invectives against Luther. He concluded, 
by exhorting the diet to be unanimous in their endeavours 
to extinguish this devouring flame of heresy, and bring 
back the arch-heretic and his abettors to a sense of 
their duty. But, if mild and lenient measures failed to 
remove the disease, recourse must be had to the cautery 
and the knife. " So the Almighty," he said, "inflicted capi- 
tal punishment on Dathan and Abiram for their disobe- 
dience to the priest. So Peter, the head of the apostles, 
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denounced gudden death on Ananias and Sapphinu So 
the ancestors of the German princes^ at the council of 
Constance, inflicted condign punishment on John Huss, 
and Jerome of Prague ; heretics that seemed to he now 
alive again, in the person of LuAei^ tiaeir great admirer." 

It was not in the hrief, hut in the instructions given 
to his nuncio, that Adrian, with some apparent honesty, 
charged his agent to own explicitly, that the confusion 
which had sprung up on religiotu sahjecU^. was the 
eflfect of men's sins, particuligrly the sins of the deigy 
and prelates ; that, for some yean pastt many ahuaes^. 
laminations, and excesses,, had been committed in the 
court of Rome, even in the Holy. See, itself; that ever]^ 
thing bad degenerated to a great degree ; and that, it 
was no wonder, if the evil had passed firom the head to 
the members. '* We have all/' he says,. " every one- of 
us, turned to his own way, and for a long, time, none 
hath done good, no, not one. Let us give glory to 
God, and humble our souls before huao, and every indi- 
vidual amongst us, consider how great has-been his own 
fall, and judge himself, that God may not judge us in his 
wrath. Nothing shall be wanting on my part, to reform 
tlpe court of Rome ; vfhence, perhaps, all the mischief 
hath originated; that, as this court hath been the source 
of the corruptions which have thence spread among the 
Ipwer orders, so, from the same, a sound reformation may 
proceed." In regard to the schism which Luther had 
made in the church, the pope requested the diet to inform 
him what methods they themselves judged most ex- 
pedient for suppressing iU 

Some doubt existed respecting the sincerity of Adrian. 
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in mduBg diete conceagkms; tat mm ihtej diiplried Ae 
cardinalg and some other penou, it is bat renonaMe to 
conclude, tliey were not altogedier vtificial» bat fiiandcd 
on chat sense of right and wroog whidt it waa the maiB 
object of the Romish court to bewilder and rnidead 
. The diet replied to the ronipbims of the pope against 
Lnther ** that they were alwmya ready to do their otmoat 
to extirpate every sort of heresy ; bat diat they had 
omitted to ^Lecute the edict of Worms iar imp o itat 
reasons. The fiict was, that aU ranks and onkn of 
persons complained hearily ■gpinit the eoart of Rooie ; 
and were now, by means oi Lather's writings^ ao wdl 
satisfied of the justice of their oompbints, diat any 
forcible attempt to execute the aentpnce of the pope and 
emperor, would inevilahly hare been attended with the 
npost dangerous canaequenees. The mendiefs of the 
diet, therefore, reconnnended a less inflanmatoey expe- 
riment, and one better adapted to rtisting cir mmstan cc a . 
They applauded the pope's pious inrenfians to refixm 
the court of Rome, which he had ingomoaaly owned to 
be die source of aU the miachieC This waa tmly laoda- 
Ue; but, there were, moreover,, particolar grievances 
ind.abaaes, anacooont of which they porpoaed to exhibit 
in a distipot memorial ; these required effecfal redress; 
and, if not obtained, they knew it would be in vain to 
fssfCf^ the eradication of errors, and the it fslahliihiiirni 
of peace and harmony among the ecclewastical and seco- 
lar orders in Germany. For aU these thii^g^ the moac 
effieacious ranedy whidithey eoold devise, was, that the 
pope, with the consmt oi the emperor, shonld speedily 
a firee, godly, and fhristian conndl, to be held 
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« 

in tome coarenient part of Grenmny, wad tint MBt libertj 
should be granted to erery member of it, eodesastied 
or secular, to ypeak and gire adrice lor the ^ory of 
God, and the sahration of sotds. In the mean time diey 
promised to request the Elector c€ Saxony to interpose 
his authority, and prerent the Lodieran pasty from 
printing books, or preachii^ sermons, on sobjects of a 
seditions tendency ; and that, in general, they would do 
their otmost to confine the preadiers, f€fT the present, to 
the plain, pore gospel of Christ, and to make them wait 
for the determination of the fntme council, respecting aD 
doubtful and controversial matters." Cheregato, the 
pope's legate, expressed strong disapprobation cf tins 
reply. The promise they had made of restraining die 
printing and vendixig of heretical books, afibrded him no 
satisfaction. *' i say," said he, *' on this point, as I do 
of the rest, die sentences of the pope and die e mp er or 
ought to be imj^ddy obeyed; die books should be 
burnt, and the printers and venders of them, duly pii* 
nished." He made other complaints respecting the rest 
of their answer, and, on the whole, expressed himself in 
such a manner, as to give great o£&nce to the diet. They 
observed, ** that he had shown a quick sense of whatever 
seemed to direaten a diminution of die papal authority, 
or papal emolument ; but had manifested no disposition 
to relieve Germany firom the grievous oppressions under 
which it laboured. Instead, therefore, of multiplyii^ 
words in a long rejoinder, they said, diey had odier bu- 
siness to transact of still greater consequence ; and di* 
rected Cheregato to be contented with their former reso- 
lution tin they conld send a national memorial to the 
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pope, and receive the answer of his holiness respecting 
all their grievances." 

Before this memorial was drawn up, Cheregato had 
left Nuremberg. 

The number of grievances specified in this memorial, 
amounted to a hundred ; and are known by the name of 
the Centum Gravamina. The articles of compilaint were 
arranged in order, and immediately dispatched to Rome, 
accompanied with a protest to this efiect : ** That the 
diet had laid all their grievances before the legate of his 
holiness, and had intended to furnish him with an exact 
and orderly copy of them, for the perusal of his master ; 
but» he had surprised them by disappearing suddenly 
and unexpectedly. That they humbly besought the 
pope to redress their grievances effectually ; and more- 
Over« wished his holiness to understand, diat, if they 
were not redressed, and speedOy too, the burden of 
them was become so oppressive and insupportable, that 
the princes and people in general, neither could, nor 
would endure them any longer." This spirited address 
to a government which had hitherto been approached 
only with the most abject submission, marks, in a de- 
dsive manner, the vast advance that had been made on 
the side of religious freedom. 

The transactions of the diet of Nuremberg, created 
great dissatisfaction at Rome. The detail of the hun- 
dred grievances excited the displeasure of the cardinals 
towards the pope ; whose candour, or (as they considered 
it) childish simplicity, in acknowledging the existence of 
any cause for complaint, contributed in their judgment 
to produce the unpleasant termination which had been 
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givtn to the proceedings. Neither were they better- 
pleased with Cheregato for his impolitic expostulations 
in his reply to the answer o£ the princes* ** The «udK>- 
rity of the church was weakened," they saidt ** the 
sources of its wealth were stopped; and the heretics 
would, doubtless, become more daring and preaump- 
tuous than ever." 

Here they do not seem to have been. mistaken; for^ 
from this time, Luther and his disciples in all tfaew 
controversial writings, never lost sight of the hundred 
grievances, or of the testimony of Adrian ; which» if it 
did not admit the existence of that precise ampimt» 
established beyond all dispute, his conviction that .m 
sufficient number prevailed. 

Luther's regret at having yielded to the.Elector's jjHm 
for his safety when he left Worms, may be traeed in,thc( 
firmness .with which he resisted some persuasions that 
were now offered bim to avoid danger. *' No» no«* 
says he, in a letter to Spalatinus, ** think not that I wiU 
again hide myself in a corner* however madly the mon- 
sters may rage. You have now had the most manifest 
proofs, that the hand of God is in this business ; for this 
is the second year, in which, beyond the expectation of 
every one, I am yet alive. It appears very p]aio» tha|» 
at present, we are not able to investigate or coxnprehend 
the. divine counsels; and, therefore, it will be the select 
for us to say, in the spirit of humble resignation* ' Th|r 
wiUbedone!'*' 

It was not long after he received the account of what 
had passed at Nuremberg, that Adrian died ; and W4^ 
succeeded in the papal dignity by Julius de. Medieis* 
who took the name of Clement VII. 
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Another diet being assembled again at Niuremberg» in 
the latter pari of ISZS, the new pope sent thither as his 
nuncio, Cardinal Campeggio, a very able and artful po- 
litician. He was furnished with instructions which 
were full of indignation and violence against Luther. 
He was directed to use his utmost endeavours to pro- 
cure the execution of the edict of Worms ; and to coun- 
teract every measure which tended to the appointment of 
a general council, and the redress of the Centum Grava- 
mina. Clement VII. was accustomed to say, " that 
councils were good, when the subjects of which they 
treated were any thing but the pope's authority." 

The legate was accordingly instructed to prctfndy thatf 
in consequence of the decease of the late pope, and the 
sudden departure of his nuncio from Nuremberg, the 
catdogue of the Grerman grievances had never been 
regttlady received at Rome ; and thus to decline making 
any definitive answer to such improper and unreasonable 
demands. Two persons more calculated to understand 
eaohr other, and act in concert, could scarcely have been 
selaeted, than Clement VII. and Cardinal Campeggio. 
T-rue to the interests (such as they were) of his master, 
the nuncio b^^ his public transactions with the diet, in 
the best sounding terms respecting the pope's paternal 
compassion, and his interest in the present situation of the 
eouDfary. In private, indeed, he lliboured ineesssntly 
wkh the- Haember» of the assembly, to accomplish the 
oli^t of his misiion. But nothing ensued from his 
e£Eevts, either in public or private* The edict of Worms 
was tlie chief point he aimed at; He waved, as much as 
posaible, all diMsussion on the subject of the grievances; 
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givtn to the proceedingi. Neither were they better 
pleased with Cberegato for his impolitic expoetuletioai. 
in his reply to the answer of the princes* ** The «udK>- 
rity of the church was weakened," they saidy ** the 
sources of its wealth were stopped; and the heretics 
would, doubtless, become more daring and preamap- 
tuous than ever." 

Here they do not seem to have been. mistaken; for^ 
from this time, Luther and his disciples in all theiK 
controversial writings, never lost sight of the hundred 
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did not admit the existence of that precise anx^ant» 
established beyond all dispute, his conviction that a 
sufficient number prevailed. 

Luther's regret at having yielded to the.Elector's pbm 
for his safety when he left Worms, may be traeed.in.the 
firmness .with which he resisted some persuasions that 
were now offered him to avoid danger. *' No» no^ 
says he, in a letter to Spalatinus, '* think not that I will 
again hide myself in a corner* however madly the mon* 
sters may rage. You have now had the most manifest 
proofs, that the hand of God is in this business ; for thiia 
is the second year, in which, beyond the expectation of 
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at present, we are not able to investigate or comprehend 
the. divine counsels; and, therefore, it will.be the safest 
for us to say, in the spirit of humble resignation* ' Th|r 
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It was not long after he received the account of what 
had passed at Nuremberg, that Adrian died ; and wa^ 
succeeded in the papal dignity by Julius de Medici9» 
who took the name of Clement VII. 
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Another diet being assembled again at Nuremberg* in 
the latter part of ISftSp the new pope sent thither as his 
nuncio» Cardinal Campeggio, a very able and artful po- 
litician. He was furnished with instructions which 
were full of indignation and violence against Luther. 
He was directed to use his utmost endeavours to pro- 
cure the execution of the edict of Worms ; and to coun- 
teract every measure which tended to the appointment of 
a general council, and the redress of the Centum Grava- 
mina. Clement VII. was accustomed to say, ** that 
councils were good, when the subjects of which they 
treated were any thing but the pope's authority." 

The legate was accordingly instructed to pretendf thatf 
in consequence of the decease of the late pope» and the 
sudden departure of his nuncio from Nuremberg, the 
catidogue of the German grievances had never been 
regularly received at Rome ; and thus to decline making 
any definitive answer to such improper and unreasonable 
demands. Two persons more calculated to understand 
eaeh- other, and act in concert, could scarcely have been 
selaeted, than Clement VII. and Cardinal Campeggio. 
Txue to the interests (such as they were) of his master, 
the nuncio began his public transactions with the diet, in 
the best sounding terms respecting the pope's paternal 
compassion, and his interest in the present situation of the 
eeuDtry« In private, indfeedi he lliboured ineesssndy 
with the* Hoembere of the assembly, to accomplish the 
objeot of his misiion. But nothing ensued from his 
e£Eevts, either in public or private. The edict of Worms 
was tlie chief pmni he aimed at; He waved, as much as 
posaible, all diMsussion on the subject of the grievances; 
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and, when pressed upon it^ be allowed " that three copies 
of the Centum Gravamina had found their way to private 
persons^ and that one of them had fallen into his own- 
hands ; but that the pope and citfdinals, considered it as the 
production of a private person, and by no means of the 
German princes !" a statement which requires no com- 
ment. The diet concluded their deliberations with a 
promise to observe the edict of Worms, as Jar as tkey 
could ; they renewed their demand for a general councily 
and appointed the 1 1 th of the ensuing November, for a 
new assembly of the states of the empire, who were to 
meet at Spires, and make temporary regulations of all 
matters in dispute, until the council could be summoned. 

Such concessions, which, in truth, amounted to nothingt 
but ill pleased the papal party ; the edict of Nuremberg 
also gave great dissatisfaction in othef quarters. The 
emperor Charles V. expressed himself most indignantly 
on the occasion. '* It belonged to him, and the pope," be 
said, (in a letter to the Elector of Saxony) '^ to call.coun* 
cils, and to fix on the place where they should meet."* 
He absolutely forbade the princes to assemble at Spires ; 
and enjoined the strictest observance to the edict of 
Worms, He called Luther a profane savage, who, like 
Mahomet, was aiming at great power by poisoning men's 
minds with the contagion of his agreeable doctrines. 

The prudence of Frederic, by inducing him to return 
a calm and respectful answer to Charles, succeeded in 
averting the storm which had gathered in the emperor's 
mind ; and the prevention of the assembly of the states 
at Spires, in the following November, was the only result- 
of his displeasure. Lyther was as dissatisfied as any* 
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one else, with the resolutions of the diet of Nuremberg ; 
and he no sooner received a copy of the decree of the diet, 
than he caused it to be printed, together with the edict 
of Worms ; accompanying both with some severe remarks 
of his own. . His displeasure was most strongly excited 
against those who thought of executing the edict of 
Worms. " He considered them," he said, " as men who 
liad lost their senses, and were as outrageous and absurd 
as the giants who made war against heaven. He ex- 
horted his christian countrymen to pray for their in- 
fatuated unhappy princes, and not to think of undertaking 
any expedition against the Turks;** the discussion of 
which subject had formed a part of the deliberations 
of the late diet. '* Unhappy Germans," he exclaims, 
" who have endured, for so many years, the abominable 
haughty yoke of insulting pontiffs, and yet take no pains 
to shake it from your necks. What! after being piU 
laged so often, and exhausted of the very marrow of 
your bones, will no prayers, admonitions, or remon- 
strances, move you to take care of yourselves, but you 
must employ all your vengeance upon such a poor 
wretch as Luther ? Go on, if it must be so : here am I ; 
I shall not run away. I shall resign my life most wil- 
lingly, and migrate to my eternal inheritance, whenever 
it shall please God to pronounce my hour to be come« 
However, the same Omnipotent Being, who, against hope, 
has preserved my life during the space of almost three 
years from the cruelty of my enemies, can still preserve 
it, though, indeed, I have no great desire to live." 

In a letter to Spalatinus, then at the diet of Nurem- 
berg, he thus expresses himself: '' I am not very anxi- 
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0U8 oonceraing the imperial diet ; for I am well aware 
of Satan's devices. May Christ preserve his church, 
and triumph over the enemy ! — Amen. I wish our sim- 
ple princes and bishops would at length open their eyes, 
and see that the present revolution in religion is not 
brought about by Luther, who is really, nobody ; but by 
the omnipotence of Christ himself; and may they have 
grace afforded them to see also, that they have hitherto 
done their utmost to oppose and resist his will.." 

We here observe, how perfectly free from any sub- 
lunary ambitiouy were the motives that actuated this 
great reformer. He beholds himself only as the agent 
in the work he was engaged in ; and to this humble, 
simple view of the case, we must ascribe the glorious 
suecess that attended it. " Commit thy way unto the 
Lord, and thy thoughts shall be established^" is a 
precept, which, when sincerely acted upon, turns to firoth 
and foolishness, the best concerted schemes of the 
worldly politician, and " makes diviners mad." But a 
hand divine can alone remove the film which clouds 
the moral vision of the natural man, and leaves him 
to stumble amidst the machinery of second causes, 
attempting to guess at the meaning of their movements, 
or satisfied to pass them over altogether, without the 
fatigue of observation. '' Oh, send out thy light and 
thy truth, let them lead me ! " must be the daily aspira« 
tion of the student who pants for the knowledge 
which is from above ; for '* those," and those only, 
" who seek the Lord, understand all things." 

The pope and the emperor having made two unsuc- 
cessful attempts to carry into effect the edict of Worms^ 
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Luther now stood with greater firmness and security 
than ever. But to stand long, unassaulted by the wiles 
of our spiritual foe, and the deadly delusions of our own 
treacherous hearts, is not the lot of christian soldiers ; 
and Luther, by an obstinate adherence to a great and 
fundamental error, enabled his enemies to misrepresent, 
if not to asperse him. He had rejected the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, but embraced consubstantiation, 
by which he maintained, that along with the elements of 
bread and wine, the real body and blood of Christ were 
received by the partakers of the Lord*s supper. Such 
instances of weakness in the judgment of highly gifted 
beingrs, remind us painfully of the imperfections of 
mortality; imperfections, which "the accuser of the 
brethren," never fails to exercise as his agents, in the 
constant war of temptation with- which he pursues, and 
sometimes conquers the most tried and fiuthful of the 
warriors of the Lord. 

Upon this point, Carolstadt was openly opposed to 
Luther ; and by much intemperance, and conceit, excited 
the violence and obstinacy of our reformer. The sacra- 
mental controversy seems to have been confounded with 
the sentiments and behaviour of the reformer towards 
his opponent on another occasion. To present a brief 
sketch of that occasion, wc must revert to the period 
when Carolstadt's turbulent behaviour first broke out ; 
which, the reader will remember, was about the time of 
Luther's return from the castle of Wartburg. Another 
event had, then, likewise occurred, which demanded his 
interference. This was the rise of such weak enthu- 
siasts as generally appear whenever the great and. 
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glorious cause of religion is to be advocated. Amongst 
these fanatics, the most conspicuous persons, were Nicho- 
las Stork, Mark Stubner, Martin CeUary, and Thomas 
Munzer. Stork was a baker at Zwickau, who had se- 
lected from his acquaintances of the same calling, twelve, 
whom he called apostles, and seventy-two disciples. 

Melancthon gives this account of them, to the Elector 
of Saxony in a letter, which is curious for the credulity 
it exhibits : " Your highness is aware," he says, ** of 
the many dangerous dissensions which have distracted 
your city of Zwickau, on the subject of religion. Some 
persons have been cast into prison there, for their se- 
ditious innovations. Three of the ringleaders are come 
hither. Two of them are ignorant mechanics ; the third 
is a man of letters. I have given them a hearing ; and 
it is astonishing what they tell of themselves ; namely, 
that they are positively sent by God to teach ; that they 
have familiar conferences with God ; that they can fore- 
tell events ; and, to be brief, that they are on a footing 
with prophets and apostles. I cannot describe how I 
am moved by these lofty pretensions. I see strong 
reasons for not despising the men ; for it is clear to me, 
there is in them, something more than a mere human 
spirit ; but, whether the spirit be of God or not, none, 
except Martin, can easily judge." Melancthon, accor- 
dingly, pressed the Elector to call in the assistance of 
Luther's judgment. 

The Elector, whose desire was always in matters of 
religion to proceed with the moderation and temper of a 
man who venerated it, consulted with some learned 
men upon the subject. But when they, moved with 
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fiome of the pious doubts which had disturbed Melanc-' 
thon, could come to no decision, Frederic surprised and 
gratified them, by making the following declaration! 
** This is a most weighty and difficult case, which I, as a 
layman, do not comprehend. If I rightly understood 
the matter, so as to see my duty, most certainly I 
would not knowingly resist the will of Almighty God ; 
no, rather than do that, — though God hath given me, 
and my brother, a considerable share of power and 
wealth, I would take my staff and quit every thing I 
possess." 

No decided measures^ therefore, were taken against 
this new sect, till the arrival of Luther, whose prompt 
and vigorous mind beheld at a glance its shallow enthu- 
aiasm and paltry claims. 

From his retreat at Wartburg, he liad thus wisely 
addressed Melancthon on the subject: "As you are 
my superior," he said, " both in discernment and erudi- 
tion, I cannot commend your timidity in regard to these 
prophets," (which was the character they assumed to 
themselves.) " In the first place, when they bear record 
of themselves, we. ought not implicitly to believe them ; 
but rather to try the spirits, according to St. John's 
advice." He then enlarges a little on that particular ; 
but what he next says is worthy of being treasured in 
the memory of every observer of christian character. 
'* In the next place," he goes on to say, *' I would 
widi you to sift their private spirit, to see whether they 
have experienced any internal distresses of soul, the 
attacks of death and heU, and the comforts of the 
new birth unto righteousness. If you hear nothing 
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from them, but smooth, tranquil, and £>rsooth« wbat 
they call devout, religions contemplations, regard them 
not ; for there is wanting the characteristic of the &» 
of man — of the Man of Sorrows ; there is wanting the 
cross, the only touchstone of christians, and the amre 
discerner of spirits. Would you know the place, the 
time, the manner of divine conferences and commu- 
nications? Hear the written word; 'As a lion will 
be break all my bones ;* and, * 1 am cast out of the 
sight of thine eyes/ ' My soul is full of trouble, and 
my life draweth nigh unto hell.' The majesty of the 
divine being, speaks not immediately, in a way that a 
man should see Him : none can see Him, a^d live. Oo 
you try them therefore carefiilly, and listen not, even to 
a glorified Jesus, unless you find that he was first cnicai- 
fied." When Luther returned from Wartburg, Stoboer, 
one of these fanatics, was advised to enter into an.opim 
defence of his doctrines with him ; the authority and 
sermons of Luther, having nearly succeeded in restoring 
the people to their senses. Luther consented to bold.a 
conference with him in the presence of Melancthoo. 
Two others of the prophets were present, of wImhr 
Cellary was one. Luther listened with patience to his 
rhapsodies, and only replied by admonishing him to 
take care what he did. " You have mentioned nothing," 
said he, "that has the least support of scripture ;- die 
whole seems rather an ebullition of imagination, or, per- 
haps, the fraudulent suggestion of an evil spirit." Upon 
which, CeUary stanqsed passionately on the ground* and 
furiously rebuked Luther, for presuming to express bim- 
Helf in such a manner of so divine a p^^xsonage. Stabner, 
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widi more Belf*po«aet8ioD» uAd. Luther he would give 
him a j^oof that he was influenoed by a diTine qiirit ; 
^' focy" said he, " I will reveal jour own thoughts at this 
moment. You are inelined to believe my doctrine true, 
notwithstanding what has passed." But, so fiur Arotn 
this being the case, Luther declared afterwards, that he 
was then meditating on the divine sentence, ** the Lotd 
rebuke thee, Satan." After many pompous dedaradoBs 
<m the part of the prophets respecting the surpnsiiig 
things they would perform in confimtation ot their 
mission, Luther ended the conference by dismissing 
them with these words : " The God whom I serve and 
adore, will confound your vanities." They left the 
town that day, after they had sent letters to Ludier, 
fifled with abuse and execration. As soon as the leaders 
of the party disappeared* their disciples i^ awi^ also : 
and, for the present, the affair passed away« 

One of the doctrines of these fanatics opposed infint 
baptism ; from which they derived the term of Ana- 
baptists, afterwards a much famed sect, and of which 
these turbulent spirits appear to have been the founders. 
They must not, however, be confounded with the baptists 
of modem times. 

We have now to touch upon the conduct of Luther in 
a matter, which, however apparently disjoined in point 
of time and circumstance from that of which we have 
been speaking, will still be found connected with it in 
a very natural, though not in an obvious manner. E^irly 
in the year 1525, there arose suddenly in different parts 
of' Germany, an armed multitude, chiefly of peasants, 
who were guilty of most dreadful and cruel atrocities 

V 
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against their superiors. This torottlt b^s been ctilei 
by historians, the rustic war, or the war of the peasants; 
Although the circumstanoes which excited it wer^ 
entirely secular, yet occurring at a time when a matter 
of such deep interest as religion was in agitation, it 
of course became mingled and confused with that 
subject. 

The enthusiast Mun^r soon appeared at the head of 
a numerous and discontented mob. Applyii^ himself 
to work upon their already inflamed passions, -by yeke^ 
ment harangues, accompanied by stories of his visions 
and inspirations, and, mixing with all this a pretended 
foresight of certain success, he rendered them altogeiher 
desperate and outrageous. 

The adversaries of the reformation have not omitted 
to charge the doctrines of Luther with the excesses of 
which, it is to be admitted, some of his followers were 
guilty upon this occasion. Human foresight can seldom 
so perfectly guard the wisest exhortations, as to leave in 
them no avenue accessible to natural corruption, and thpfr 
fiery darts of the wicked one ; and the great and glorious: 
doctrine of christian liberty, which formed the basis of 
Luther's instructions to his people, is invariably fomid 
to be attacked by the arch-enemy and enslaver of 
the human race, with a fierceness proportioned to its 
value. , 

The burst of indignation, with which the great apostle 
inquires, " what, shall we continue in sin, that grace 
may abound?" sufficiently testifies, that> even in Ai^day, 
the perverse and the wicked had turned the grace of 
God into an occasion of opposing it. We need not be. 
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surprised tfaen, to find, that the Action which Munzer 
fostered and led, has been represented as originating in 
Luther's tenets and instructions; and that the cry ai 
** this is the fruit of the new doctrine! this is the fruit 
of Luther's gospel!" should be the watchword for his 
enemies to rise against him. 

While this scene of riot and insurrection was going 
on, Luther omitted no opportunity of warning and 
teaching the princes, magisd*atesy and people ; and, at 
length, finding that his efforts were of no avail in allaying 
the popular ferment, he published an address to his 
countrymen of all ranks and orders, in the most decisive 
language. The style of his address to the common 
people, is of this kind : " Let every one beware of se- 
dition, as a very heinous crime ; and this, not only in 
what relates to external actions, but even to words and 
secret thoughts. I might argue well of your professing 
yottrseives ready to yield to the precepts of scripture, 
but that I observe your boasts of a regard for pure 
evang^ical faith and practice are absolutely without 
fotindation^ Not one of your propositions has the least 
relation to any part of the gospel ; they all tend to 
promote a merely secular freedom ; whereas the gospel 
does not treat o€ these subjects, but describes our pas- 
sage through this world as attended with afflictions, 
and as calling for patience, contempt of riches, and even 
of life itselC What then have ye to do with the gospel, 
exeept that ye use it as a pretext to cover your un* 
dnristian purposes?*' 

The reader will judge from the above extract, if this 
was the roan who deserved to be stigmatised as a leader 

F 2 
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and instigator of sedition. With fiir more justice would 
such an imputation have been placed upon Carolstadt ; 
in whose spirit and counsels, Luther well knew that 
Munzer had headed the fanatical insurgents. It was 
not, therefore, upon the subject of the sacramentarian 
controversy that the reformer felt the strongest cause of 
dissatisfaction towards Carolstadt ; but, upon this I^ut 
occasion, when he had so much reason to attribute the 
dishonour, which had been brought upon the cause of 
religion a.nd of the reformation, to the intemperate 
advice of his early coUeagues. 

From a letter of Martin Bucer's to his friend Zuingle 
there is reason to believe, that this misguided, but, (as 
he was generally considered,) honest man, became more 
subdued and christiani-like towards the close of his life. 
** Carolstadt,'^ he says, " was formerly inclined to be 
somewhat savage; but, daily persecutions, and heavy 
misfortunes have so broken his spirit, and the man has 
now such worthy notions of Christ, that I feel confident 
you will admire him." It must not be suppressed, that, 
in this same letter, Bucer speaks of the former defect of 
Carolstadt's temper as a habit that was the natural con^ 
sequence of having lived so much in the company of the 
roost savage Luther ; and, of the incredible successes of 
the first reformers, which might, he thinks, have ren- 
dered insolent, any modest man, whatever. Milner 
calls this, '* a striking instance of party spirit ;" but ijt 
was not devoid of truth ; for^ that Luther too ojften, and 
too justly, merited the strong appellation of savage f it is 
futile to deny. That he was guided by an. honest zeal 
in all his moyements in the cause of religion^ no candid 
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mind can^ for an instant, doubt ; but, that his ungovemed 
and irascible temper, did frequently impede his efforts, 
degrade his character, and disgust his contempora- 
ries, there remains such a mass of evidence to testify, 
as no endeavours, however skilful, can successfully con- 
ceal. Nor, is it to be wished that it were concealed. 
We learn almost as much by the defects, as by the 
merits of our fellow creatures ; for they serve, as 
beacons upon a dangerous coast, to point out the rocks 
and quicksands which the voyager of human life should 
sedulously avoid* 



CHAPTER VII. 



Ox the 5th of Mav» 1525, Lotfaer loit his ralnahle 
fneml, the Elector of Sazonj, who was succeeded in the 
electorate bj his brother John. The cautions temper 
of Frederic bad withheld him from paUidj taking an 
active part in the rising reformation ; but be secretly 
favoured its progress. From certain articles in his first 
wjllf it appears that he was once a xealous papist ; for in 
that document, he commits his soul to the Holy Trinity, 
the intercession of the blessed Virgin, St. Bartholo-> 
mew the apostle, his tutelar angel, and all the saints of 
God ; and particularly enjoins, that, for a month after his 
death, there be said for him no fewer than fifty masses 
every day, with a small allowance for each. But it is 
gratifying to observe, that, in a subsequent will, this su- 
perstitious £uth had yielded to the sway of truth. He 
no longer names the Virgin Mary, or saints, or i^mstles, 
or masses; but says, ** I beseech Almighty God, 
through the sacred and unexampled merits of his Son, 
to pardon all my sins and transgressions; neither do 
I doubt, that by the precious death of my dear Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, I shall obtain forgive- 
ness ; and therefore, into his all-powerful hands, and to 
Ills eternal, immeasurable, unsearchable kindness and 
compassion, I commit my soul, to be preserved for the 
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enjoyment of a happy immortality. I freely forgive 
all who have done me any wrong ; and I heseech them, 
in the name of God, and for his sake, to pardon me from 
the heart, and with a true christian charity, in whatever 
I may have offended them, agreeably to what we every 
day pray for, namely, the mutual forgiveness of tres- 
passes, from God the Father of compassion.** 

He was buried in a quiet and unostentatious manner 
by the advice of Luther and Melancthon, the latter of 
whom made a Latin oration, and the former preached 
in German from the 4th chapter of the 1st epistle to the 
Thessalonians, verses 13 — 18. His monument was in- 
scribed with a Latin epitaph by Melancthon. 

The question respecting the celibacy of the clergy, 
had been agitated, amongst others connected with a 
reform in religion. 

Luther long hesitated respecting the obligation of 
his monastic vows. But in his retreat at the Castle of 
Wartburg, he wrote a book, in which he exposed the 
evil of monastic promises and engagements, in a manner 
too true and distinct for the taste of the papal party, 
who represented his doctrines as encouraging a life of 
ease, indulgence, and sensuality ; but it was by these 
representations of Luther, and the labours of his coad- 
jutors at Wittemberg, that the understandings of men, 
upon this point, became enlightened, and their prejudices 
abated. 

Luther now entered upon a married life, and 
selected as his wife, a nun, of the name of Catherine 
Bore. His enemies were not remiss in discovering some 
cause for triumph in his taking this step, which, even 
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his best friends did not think, in every respect^ a very 
wise one. Milner brings forward the testimony pf 
Luther himself, to prove that it was a desirable and 
prudent measure; but, considering that he h^ then 
passed the meridian of life^ being forty years of age, 
and had therefore, it is to be presumed, established h» 
system of conduct, it is difficult to avoid believing that 
the dignity of his office, and the loftiness of his views as 
the great advocate of reform, must have been somewhat 
lowered by it 

We must now touch upon that part of Luther'a history 
which relates to his controversy with Erasmus, whose 
name has been enlisted on the side of the reformation, 
and shines amongst the chief of the restorers of learniiig. 
Of his erudition and scholastic attainments, there re- 
main many splendid memorials. '' His good sense, 
taste, and industry," says Milner, " were uncommonly 
serviceable to the reformation. By his labours, monastic 
superstition received a wound, which has never since 
been healed ; and learned men were furnished with cri- 
tical skill and ingenuity, of which they availed them- 
selves in the instruction of mankind, to a degree, beyond 
what Erasmus hhnself had ever concefved.** Of the 
heartfelt zeal of Erasmus in the cause of religion in 
genera], there exists not such strikmg testimony. His 
regard for Luther appears to have been but equivocal ; 
though, in one of his epistles, he expresses it as his 
opinion, ** that God had sent him to reform mankind;" 
and also, " that his life was to be extoUed, even by those 
who could not bear his doctrines.'^ 

It was the infirmity of Erasmus to court the favour of 
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persons of rank and distinction ; and by tbem he was 
prevailed on^ though reluctantly, to oppose Luther. 
Amongst this number, was Henry VIII, and pope 
Adrian. But the most importunate of those who so- 
licited Erasmus to attack the reformer, was TunstaD, 
bishop of London, a man, nevertheless, of sense and 
moderation, but unng, upon this occasion, very intem- 
perate and ' unchristian language. Luther's treatise on 
the abolition of the mass, particularly offended him.«- 
** What can the heretic do more ?" he asks, ** unless he 
means to abolish Christ himself, as indeed, I hear, the 
divine Virgin is rejected by his followers." He then 
proceeds : ** By the sufferings and blood of Christ, by 
the glory which you hope for in heaven, I exhort and 
conjure you, Erasmus, nay, the church entreats and con- 
jures you, to encounter this many-headed monster. You 
are now advanced in years, and I pray, how can you 
eondtlde your life better, than in driving back into his 
den, by the sword of the spirit, this Cerberus, who, 
by his dismal barkings, insults all the ecclesiastical 
orders t" 

tt was in the autumn of 1524, that Erasmus published 
his dissertatitm, called '' Diatribe on the Freedom of the 
Will." He lock care to flatter the vam'ty of Henry VIII. 
by first sending a part of the manuscript to him. His 
own expressions respecting it testify the importance he 
himself attached to it. ** The little book,** says he, <' is 
out, and though written with the greatest moderation, 
will, if I mistake not, excite most prodigious commotion. 
Already, pamphlets fly at my head." He also thus ex- 
presses himself to Cardinal Wolsey, '* I have not chosen 

Yd 
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to dedfeaCe this work to any ooct lest my cahamMton 
siliotdd ixmtaotly aay» that in tbts buainesst I had beea 
hired to please the great: otherwise, I dioald have 
inscribed it to yoo, or to the pope." Upon the EMati&e 
itself, Milner remarks, that ** those who have wdi digested 
the inguments on both sides, and are aware of the re- 
spective difficulties, and know precisely whese, in this 
business, all human reasoning and research ought to 
stop,- will be convinced how ill qualified Essamus was co 
elucidate difficulties respectmg the Tolidoosof the human 
mind, especially theological difficulties. Th«e they 
mil find» neither cleared up in the Diatribe, which, in* 
deed, may be impossible, in some mstances ; nor yet 
distinctly stated, which is the next thmg Jo be aimed atf, 
and is always possible." This huit remark of Milner's » 
a very valuable one, and waithy of being remembered 
by the young inquirer after truth, who, in seMrduag fiir 
that desirable object, must expect to meet- with -many* 
and sometimes with insuperable difficidties ; hut let him 
not aUempt to shuffle them aside, or dispose of them by 
vague explanations which neither he, himself^ nor any 
one else can understand; but let him stale. thmn with 
simplicity, as mysteries which baffle lus. finite cn^^%nu^, 
and wfaidb demand an humble acquiescence in the W(mn]s 
of his Lord, '^what I do thou knowest mtrfnowt but 
thou sbak know hereafter.*' 

Severe, and even scurrilous, as Luther 9ir]SM9 tiQO apt to 
be, against bis opponents, it is allowed* th#il he efcerciaed 
extraordinary fi>rfoearance towards Erasn^ii* In ^k» 
first instance, he certainly respected tbe seinrifie he ha^ 
done the church by his writings. His emju^iftt U^ary 
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^taioments aho iospired some reverence. But Bra»* 
mvA graduatty grew to intemperate toward* Uie Luibe- 
rans, diat it was impossible to keep od good terms with 
him any longer. 

In fact, Erasmus had trimmed between the two parties 
in such a palpable manner, as to exhibit a rather con- 
temptible pcture even to himself; and in diis uneasy 
state of mind, he manifested a peevishness of spirit 
which the sagacity of Luther enabled him to attribute to 
the right cause. 

It was not tin more than a year had elapsed after the 
publication of Erasmus, that Lather's eelebrated trea- 
tise, ** On the Bondage of the Will," appeared. An 
address to Erasmus, as a sort of preface, was prefixed 
to the work. After some explanation of the motives 
whidi urged him to undertake it, in which, without 
descending to any unguarded hint or expression, he 
sufficiently describes his contempt for the Diatribe, and 
Ta'ther more than indicates something of the same feeling 
for its author, he thus concludes : ** For, though true 
religion does not rely on merely external means, but, 
liesides him who plants and waters, requires the spirit to 
give the increase ; yet, because the spirit is free, and, in 
BO vnse dependent on our wills, the rule of St. Paul 
should ever be observed ; ' be instant, in season, and out 
t>f season;' we know not at what hour our Lord may 
come. Be it so, that there are some who, in reading my 
writiqgs, have not, as yet, been led by the spirit ; be it 
iM, that dM Diatribe has gained possession of their 
mkids ; what does all this prove, except that their hour 
raaynot yet be come ? And who knows, my excellent Eras- 
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miu, but God may be pleased, through the means of such 
a poor wretched vessel as myself^ to visit you ? and I do, 
irom my heart, beseech the Father of mercies, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that the operation of this little 
book may be such, that I may thereby gain you, as a 
most dear brother to the cause." 

^' In conclusion, permit me, my Erasmus, to request 
you to excuse my defects in eloquence ; as, on the other 
hand, I have to bear with your want of information in 
this particular instance. God does not bestow all his 
gifls on one person.** 

Erasmus had observed, that he could not but attach 
some importance to the authority of many learned men, 
whose judgment had been confirmed by the testimony of 
time. ** Among these,** he said, " were excellent divines, 
and holy martyrs, and many who had wrought miracles. 
Then, among the modem theolc^ians, and universities, 
and councils, and bishops, and popes, what a mass of 
learning, genius and goodness; all,** he said, '* on his side 
of the question: and only Wickliffe, and Laurentius 
Yalla against him.** 

To this, Luther replies, " I own there is a great deal 
in what you say : I myself, for more than ten years, felt 
the force of this very argument, and more, I believe, 
than any person else ; insomuch, that I thought it im- 
possible for this Troy to be taken. And, I call God to 
witness, with my own soul, that I should have remained 
to.^is day in the same state, had I not been compelled 
to yield to the force, of evidence, and the pressure 
of my own conscience. That Being who knows the 
secrets of hearts, knows that my sole object is to magnify 
his grace, and, in no degree, to commend myself." 
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He then, widi admirable fimmett and caaiour, thm 
addresses Erasmus : *' I bow to your judgment in regard 
to learning, genius, history, and all other thaigs, except 
three; and in regard to these three, namely, 1. What 
are the evidences of being led by the Spirit ? 2. What 
is the right province of miracles ? 8. What aie the na- 
ture and effects of eanctification ? as far as I know you, 
from your writings, you are so inexperienced and unhtH 
formed, that you cannot produce from diem a sn^ 
syllable to the purpose. I repeat it, and press the point 
closely ; that, in all the instances on which you place so 
much stress, there is not one, where there is any dear 
proof of the operation of the Spirit, or of the existence 
of miracles, or of a sanctified disposition of the heart. 
" You are not aware," he goes on to -say, with the most 
just discrimination, ** you are not aware, bow much of 
what you say derives its credit from mere custom and 
common, language ; and how all this loses its weight the 
moment it is called to the bar of consaeBce." 

'* Show me," he eontiniies, " any one instance of a man, 
who, through the pure efficacy of free-will, ever, in the 
smallest degree, either mortified his appetites, or forgave 
an injury. On the contrary, I can easily show you, that 
the very holy men whom you boast of, as free-willers, 
always in their prayers to God, totally laid aside every 
idea of firee-wiU, and had recourse to nothii^ but grace, 
pure grace. So Augustine, often, who is entirely on my 
side in this dispute ; so Bernard, also, who, when dying,, 
said, ' I have lost my time, because I have lived to a 
bad purpose.' ** 

On the difficult subjects of necessity, contingence^ and 
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the pretriwicie of God* Lndisr dms gJU H 'ew f t hinuielf : 
** A christian thould know, that nodnng ia. comuigeiit in 
the mind of the Supreme Being» who fiMreaees, andorden 
all eTents according to his own eternal, unchangeaUe 
wilL This 18 a thunderbdt to the notion of fiee^wifl. 
For hence, all events, though to our mnkb oontingent, 
are necessary and unchangeable, as they respect the 
divine will. The divine will cannot be deceived or dis- 
appointed. Contingency implies a changeable will, snoh, 
as in God, does not exist. Nevertheless, I wish we 
had a better word than neceuUy; which is commonly 
made use of in this dispute. For it conveys to the un- 
derstanding an idea of restraint, which is totally con- 
trary to the act of choosing. In &ct, there is no restraint 
either on the divine, or the human will; in both cases^ 
the will does what it does, whether good or bad, simply, 
and, as if at perfect liberty, in the exercise of its own 
faculty. This unchangeableness and in&dlibility in God, 
is the ground of all our hope and confidence. If His 
will were liable to contingencies, what dependence could 
there be on His promises ? But, let God be true, and 
every man a liar. Your notions, my Erasmus, destroy 
peace of conscience, and all the comforts of the spirit, 
and lead to impieties and blasphemies, almost worse than 
any thing of Epicurus. Not that you intend all this ; 
no— I do not think you would teach such things de- 
signedly. But learn hence, how a man who undertakes 
a bad cause may be led on to advance most dangerous 
doctrines." 

" So long as the operative grace of God is absent 
from us,'* he proceeds to say, '* every thing we do has in 
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it a mixture of evil ; and therefore, of aeeessitf* our 
w<Mrks avail not to salvation. A man who has not the 
spirit of God, does evil willingly and spontaneoualy. He 
is not violently impelled, against his will, as a thief is to 
the gaUows. But the man cannot alter his dispositioa to 
evil ; nay, even though he may he externally restrained 
from doing evil^ he is averse to the restraint, and his 
inclination remaias still the same. Again, when the 
Holy Spirit is pleased to change the will of a bad man, 
the new man still acts voluntarily ; be i» not eonpeUed 
by the Spirit to detersaiae contrary to bis will# but his 
will itself is changed ; and he cannot now do otherwise* 
than loveihe good, as before he loved ^ evil." 

Such scriptural commands as these had been brought 
icnrward by Erasmus : *' I have set before you thip day, 
lifo and death, therefiMre choose life." ** Twm ye unto 
me, and I will turn unto you." ** Whosoever desires life 
and good days, let him keep his tongue from evil, and 
his lips that they speak no guile ;" but Luther had well 
considered these texts, and had his anawer ready. 

** They prove nothing,** said he, '* as to the human 
powers of performance ; but are merely imperative as to 
otir duties. For, if they prove any thing in regard to 
our powers, they prove too much ; they would prove, 
that our wills, without the assistance of God's grace, are 
in a condition to keep all the divine commandments ; a 
position which Erasmus will not maintain. The use of 
these scriptural directions and admonitions, is, to teach 
man, who is naturally proud and blind, the nature of his 
disease; how miserable and impotent he is* and how 
completely a captive in the chains of sin. True, it is 
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written, ' turn ye to me ;' Imt dotB it thence follow, 
that we can turn ourselves / It is written also, * love 
the Lord thy God with aU thy heart ;' but wiU any man 
say, that fallen creatures can love €rod with all their 
hearts ? All sudi passages point cot what the holy law 
of God requires, but are no proof of our ability to per- 
form it." 

The whole of Dr. Milner's statement of the contro- 
versy is worthy of being studied. His extracts firmn 
Luther are very copious, and very admirable ; formmg 
in themselves a manual of the purest si»ritual doctrine, 
and abounding in concise, but profound views of the 
most profound of all subjects. Nor is it unprofitable 
to remark the masterly manner in which he brings out 
the shallow, worldly traits of Erasmus ; and how be 
oflen compels him, upon his own showing, to appear 
perfectly contemptible. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



1'he new Elector of Saxony, though not eminent as 
a politician, has ohtained from posterity the far better 
title of the good and constant. He did not pursue the 
cautious method of his brother Frederic on the subject 
of the reformation ; but resolutely enlisted himself on 
the side of the reformers, and formed new ecclesiastical 
constitutions on the principles of Luther. A new order 
of public worship was provided for the university and 
collegiate church of Wittemberg ; and other churches 
began to be modelled afler the same plan. The sacra- 
ment was first administered to the laity at Wittemberg, 
in the German, instead of the Latin language, on Sunday 
the ^9th of October, 1 5%5, The magistrates of several 
of the imperial cities adopted the reformation in form. 
Several counties of the empire changed their system 
about the same time. At Dantzic the progress of re- 
form was very striking. At Francfort on the Maine, 
the inhabitants assembled a short time before Easter, and 
insisted on the abolition of the popish mass, and other 
ceremonies ; upon which, the senate informed the eccle- 
siastics of the papal party, that, if they expected the 
support and defence of the magistrates, they must, by 
the word of God, confute those tenets of the evangelical 
teachers which maintained that " the mass was not a 
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sacrifice.** This not being a very easy undertaking, the 
popish preachers quitted three of the principal churches, 
H'hich were immediately occupied by the reformers. 

But effectual as the measures of the reforming parties 
generally proved, and unequivocally as they were sup- 
ported by the new Elector of Saxony, and the Land- 
grave of Hesse, it was no sooner perceived that the 
object of the reformers was an entire rupture with the 
Romish church, than many of the other Oermaa powers 
at once opposed such a proceeding. Whatever alteration 
of system, or remedy of abuses they had desired, they 
dem'ed that they had ever contemplated an entire de- 
sertion of the rehgion of their forefathers ; and, as mat- 
ters were approaching to a crisis, they considered it 
proper to make an open declaration of their attachment 
to the established hierarchy, and of their wish to pro- 
mote its interests. 

Two distinct parties thus armed themselves with a 
determination to abide by their own tenets. The Lu- 
therans acted only on the defensive, but the papists 
desired the complete annihilation of their opponents. 
In this vindictive spirit they had recourse to the usual 
weapons of slander, which are almost invariably exer- 
cised on the side that wants the support of truth. They 
represented the Lutherans as bad subjects in general, 
and as the prime movers of the late war amongst the 
peasants ; and the Electors of Mayence and Branden- 
burg, with the Duke Henry of Brunswick, and his 
uncle Eric, had no hesitation in declaring at a conference 
at Dessau, that the only radical cure of sedition, would 
be the extirpation. of the Lutheran heresy, and of those 
who supported it. 
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The Lutherans, perceiving the blow which was aimed 
at them, began to meditate upon the best means of 
avoiding it. Different conventions of the princes were 
held in different places ; and at Salfeld they came to 
this resolution : ** That it became them, as christian 
princes, to do every thing to promote the glory of God, 
and to conform their practice to the revealed word. 
That, by this word, the true doctrine of justification 
through the mercy of God, by faith in Jesus Christ, was 
now, once more, revived ; and that for this great benefit, 
eternal thanks were due to Almighty God<" The proxies 
transmitted their resolution to the Duke George, and, 
at the same time, animadverted severely on what had 
passed at the late assembly at Dessau. 

In the interim, letters from Charles V. (who was then 
in Spain) to his brother and representative, Ferdinand, 
called for a diet to be held at Augsburg, on the ensuing 
Michaelmas day, 1525, His letters were very fervent 
£or the execution of the edict of Worms, and the de- 
struction of the Lutherans. In a milder tone, he pri* 
vmtely requested the Elector of Saxony to be present at 
the diet. But this prince, by the advice of the Landgrave 
of Hesse, resolved upon a previous measure which was 
well calculated to defeat the designs of the papists. He 
formed a speedy association with aU the moderate and 
well disposed states of the empire, with a view to their 
representing to Ferdinand the danger which would at- 
tend any attempt to execute the edict of Worms in the 
present unsettled and tumultuous times. His advice 
met with the concurrence of the principal states, and 
Ferdinand himself, was at length prevailed upon to admit 
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the ntctmky of aAoing to pacific mettores, and al- 
lowed the princes to send sodi of their dieologisDS to 
die diet, as diej tfaemselTes conc o r e d to be best fitted 
to adrise well in the coofisraioes that were ej^ected to 



By the cautious proceedings of the refinmers, the re- 
sult of the meeting at Augsburg was mild and moderate. 
The diet was prorogued till the 3d of May, in the next 
yecr, to be then hdd at Spires. In the mean time they 
entreated the emperor to take measures for caOii^a 
council, and requested him to fiivour them with his 
presence in Germany ; but, instead of urging the edict 
of Worms, they were satisfied with repeatii^ the decree 
of Nuremberg, which, in general terms, merely enjoined 
the clergy to introduce no novel doctrines, but simply 
to preach the gospel as it had been understood by 
christians at large, to study peace and harmony, and to 
do all things for the glory of God. 

The meeting at Spires, although concluded more ad« 
vantageously to the Lutherans than was previously 
expected, produced a decree that was but evasive. It 
represented, that *' the welfare of reb'gion and the main- 
tenance of the public peace, made it necessary that a 
general, or at least, a national council, should be called, 
to commence within the space of a year; that the 
emperor should, by a solemn address, be requested to 
procure such a council ; and that, in regard to eccle- 
siastical concerns, and the edict of Worms, the princes 
and states should, in the mean time, till either one or 
the other sort of council was called, undertake so to 
conduct themselves, in their respective provinces, as to 
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give to God and to the emperor, a good account of 
their administration.". , 

An interval of tranquiUity was thus procured for the 
reformers^ and employed by Luther in various important 
purposes. He introduced new regulations and improve* 
ments in the Saxon churches, but with great prudence 
and moderation. ** Far be from me,** he say^i, in a 
preface to a work he published, respecting the pew mofle 
of administering the sacrament adopted at Wittembeig, 
" far be from me, the affectation of requiriog other per- 
sons, either to follow our example, or to alter any good 
formularies at present in use. The plan here proposed 
has its merit ; but I am in no wise prejudiced in its 
favour to the exclusion of others." 

The catechising of youth was one of his favourite ob- 
jects. The exposition of the creed, of the Lord's prayer, 
and of the ten commandments, he likewise considered of 
great importance. 

Besides an exposition of some of the psalms, he pub- 
lished many sermons about this period; in some of which 
he enters fully into the great question of faith and works. 
" Satan himself," he says, in one of his discourses, 
'' sometimes teaches the necessity of works ; and intro- 
duces even good things, in order that men, by relying 
on their specious good deeds, may be diverted from the 
fiuth of the gospel. Never suppose that by your works 
you are made christians. Christ is proposed to us in a 
twofold character : first, he makes us sons of God ; this 
is done by the word alone, exclusive of any work. If it 
is His will to become yours, dien you will become His ; 
and He will save you by His blood and passion* Satan 
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hates this doctrme, and false teachers never preach it. 
Secondly, Christ is proposed as our example* If his 
word be in my heart, I am in possession of the great 
commandment, that is, charity ; nevertheless, he does 
not expect from me, as a depraved creature, the fruitaof 
charity, but, through a new spirit, imparted to me by 
the hearing of his word, and by believing on him." 

The tranquillity which the church enjoyed after the 
diet of Spires, extended only to such parts of the 
country as were under the direction of the reforming 
princes and governors. Ferdinand, who was king both 
of Bohemia and Hungary, was the inveterate fi>e of the 
Lutherans, and persecuted them in those countries 
without mercy. 

At Munich, a man, of the name of George Carpenter, 
was burnt alive, because he refused to subscribe to the 
corruptions of the Romish church. He had been re- 
quested by some of his companions, to give them, whilst 
he was in the act of burning, some sign of the finnness 
of his mind. Upon which he replied; 'Met this be 
looked upoUr by yon, as the most certain sign of the 
steadiness of my faith; that, as loi^ as I am able to' 
open my mouth, or even to mutter, I will never cease' 
to praise God, and confess the name of our Redeemer 1^ 
A noble resolution, which God enabled him to keep. 

There is another instance of martyrdom which ought 
also to be mentioned in every memorial of these memo- 
raMe times ; it is that of Leonhard Caesar. He was bom * 
in Bavaria; and, being detected in preaching thegospely. 
he was imprisoned at Passau, where, by dint of menaces- 
and sufFenng, he was unfortunately prevailed upon to: 
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recant; afber wfak^ be wa» danniMed to hit parithi md 
allowed to .officiate again* But the sting of remone 
was too painful to permit him' any comfort in the dis** 
charge of his profession ;. he therefore quitted it, and 
risited Wittemberg and other places, distinguished bj 
the privilege of professing the gospel. At the- end of two 
years, he returned to his own country to visit his father, 
who was dying; he was betra3red by the romister of the 
village, carried to Passau, and there put into prison. 
Afler an interval of ten weeks, when he was much 
exhausted by confinement, he was hastily summoned to 
answer various questions which were read to him by 
Ecdus of Ingoldstadt, who had been sent for on purpose 
to overawe and confound him. His friends advised 
him to retract ; but Leonhard had too deeply drunk of 
the bitterness of remorse not to turn away with loathing 
from that baleful draught. He would not again so 
poinfolly augment his own misery. A month's respite 
was then solicited in his behalf; but in vain. The 
popish rulers refused him every indulgence. He was 
brought publidy before a tribunal of bishops, canons, ' 
and Eccius himself. *'Then it was," says Milner, ''that 
the persecuted prisoner, armed with divine strength, 
rose more formidable to the powers of darkness, than if, 
through infirmity, he had never been guilty of a former 
lapse in denying the faith;** 

With a view of deceiving the multitude, his adver- 
saries had commanded all the proceedings to be carried 
on in Latin, but this command, Leonhard repeatedly 
set at defiance, by defending his argument in the* 
German language. The president frequency inter- 
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rmftedhim, withaa 

there to premek; a 

botdlj T»^w>*y'"«wg fl^ ffieat and Viwl fng 

•crq^ture. Taith alone," taid he^ ^^^ 

are the endeDces of faith; but, in the act < 

works are am distinct from faith, as heaven ia from the 

earth. The maw is no sacrifice ; neither ia tl^re any 

sacrifice lor sin, except the Uood of Christ.* 

Leoohard wrote firom prison to his friend S tifcli n s , in 
a strain of the most edifying piety ; ** tfianiritig God 
who had honoured him, his unworthy senrant, and die 
greatest of sinners, with such an opp ortu nity to co nfess 
his fMrecious name, Uessed for ever ; he entreated his 
dear brother in Christ to pray for him, diat he might 
remain steadfiut unto the end.* 

Many effints were made by the Ekctor of Saxony 
himself, and noblemen of the first distinction, to obtain 
some fsTOiir for him; but without success. He was 
first degraded, and then given up to the civil mag istr ate. 
His rdations, contrary to his desire, endeavoured *to 
obtain a commutation c^ his sentence firom the fire to 
the sword ; but the inexoraUe Duke of Bavaria, cob^ 
firmed the mandate, ''for committing the inconigible 
heretic alive to the flames.'* 

His patience and constancy while in the torment of 
the fire, are described as almost incredible. When the 
terrible niotnent arrived, in which he was placed on the 
pile, his supplications to his Saviour, became ihcessaiit, 
and intense. '' O Lord Jesus!" he exclaimed, ** partake 
in my sufferings — support me — give me strength**!— 
''Save me Jesus I — I am thine!** thus casting himself 
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with afsured eonfidenoe upon the dmne arm that wis 
held out to giade him in his passive through the dark 
vaDey. 

On hearing of his inart3rrdom, Luther was quite over- 
powered, and professed himself ashamed that he had 
not yet been thought worthy of pasnng through such a 
path to glory. ** OI that I might witness such a con* 
fSsssion, and sufier such a death! " said he, '**but God's 
will be done !" And to their mutual friend, Stifelios, he 
thus comments on the death of Leoidiacd : "O wretched 
mel how far below this man am I! I am a wordy 
pieneher; he, a powerful- performer. May Christ grant 
dwt we. may be enabled to imitate this holy character!* 

.We arrive now at a portion of Luthei^s history, much 
too extraordinary to be passed over, but, at Ae same 
tiaey. much too mysterious to be understood by any 
render whose mind is unable to comprehend the variety 
and depth of Satan's devices, and who is not disposed 
to believe thait every true child of God has to sustain, 
more or less, of a fierce and unceasing warfkre with 
die dark and angry powers of the prince of this world. 
A mind of such overwhelming force as Luther's, was 
likely to be the subject of attack to the subde enemy 
whose strong holds it had so long, and so successfully, 
assaulted; and we.find that, early ia the year 1527, that 
high and unconqneted sfMrit, to use the words of Milner, 
'Vwhich had stood cahn ands^cure amidst the rage of 
popes, and princes, was lying prostrate uniAer the pres- 
sure of internal teiqptation." 

It is probable that the disorder of his linnd was 
considerably augmented by the pi^s^ure of external 
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cirouiiisUiices; for^ at that timet an epidemic diseaie 
was raging at Wittemberg; and, though it does not 
ai^iear that he himself was attacked by it, it was in his 
house for many months ; whilst the pregnancy of his 
wife increased his causes of anxiety. Added to this, 
he had other 4isquietudes; such as the opposition of the 
Sacramentarian reformers ; in which, perhaps, some un* 
conscious and undetected feeling of being in the wrong, 
(as he most unquestionably was) might aggravate the 
dissatisfaction with which he saw his opinions resisted* 

His own description of the state of his mind at tins 
period, is painiuUy interesting. — ** My sins,** he says, 
** have brought upon me the heavy wrath of God. It is 
not enough, that the pope, the emperor, the princes and 
bishops, should aim at my life, but my religious brethren 
also must torment my spirit. My sins, and all the 
powers of death, Satan and his angels, rage withiNit 
ceasing. And, what is my hope? f say if Cbost 
should forsake me, I am undone. But he never w3l 
forsake such a poor miserable ainnei'. Mine eneinies 
are mighty; and add affliction to affliction, now. -that J 
am under the divine chastisement. But enough ; let me 
not be querulous or impatient under the rod of/ Him, 
who smites and heals; who kills and makes alive. 
Blessed be his hoiy will! When the world and the 
prince of the world hate me in this manner, itas avanfy 
some proof that I belong to Christ. It so pleases God, 
that I, who have been accustomed to comfort others, do 
myself stand in need of consolation^ . I have but one 
prayer, and I beseech you, join with me in. it,-— that, 
nhatever Christ may be. pleased to do with me, he 
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««add preaenre me froot nngfatefiiUy rehoHing •gnam, 
kirn, wliom I have hitherto pieecbcd and ienred with 
80 mudi zeal; thou^ at die MtiiietiiBe» I have offended 
him hjc many and great sins. I still hc^ he will for- 
give me, and say, ^1 am thy adlvalioor There ia 
nothing that my aim do not deacnFe; Uilt neirertheleaB 
I have comfort in the thooght, that I have taught the 
goepei of Chriat in godly aineerity, to the salvatioB of 
many souls. This galb Satan ; and he would destroy 
me> together with the w&rd itself. While others are 
called to the stake by the cruel ^ymnts» I sofier inter- 
naUy in spirit from ^e prince of this tNirUL Kay the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ per&et me in his holy 
wniHl Ol how precious and dehf^tful is the secret 
leontevqplation of that wiUf On the <6th of December, 
. ll>96» he thus writes to his friend Jiistas Jonas : " Oh 
^myJaoiub pray fbt met qrmpathiae with me in the 
agonies I undergow The temptation is sometimes less, 
hot retnmaagajn with greater fiary. May Christ never 
fimrsafcie me! May he dMstise me aa a sod, but not 
punish me as a ilebel ; may^ I be stsong in fiuth, even 
unto theendr The testimony of Bogenhagius of Po- 
m^fania, confirms the peculiar drcnmstanoes which the 
reformer above deaeribes» in an aoeoimt he gives of an 
extraordinary interview With him on Saturday the 6th of 
Jufy, I6t7. Ob that day he wm weat for suddenly by 
Lather, v^om he fomd io converaatiaH with his wile, 
and looking much aa usuaL He had just OEperienoe d 
one of those mysterioiis spiritual temptatioos of whidi he 
hiid spoken in his letter to Jonas, and seemed serioiuly 
to apprehend, that, if the hand of God should again be 

o Z 
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tto heavy upon him, he should not survive the attack. 
On the whole, he believed that he was about to die; and 
retired privately with his friend, Bugenhagius the parish 
luijiister, into his chamber^ and there, in secret, com- 
mitted every tiling to God, and solemnly confessed his 
HiuH. ** And then," says Bugenhagius, '' my master en* 
treated me, his pupilt to give him a word of consolation 
from the scriptures. Afterwards he recovered so fiur as 
to l)e able to go out to dinner, and make the company 
olieerfiil, ns he always did. But, in the evening, he was 
huddenly seized with a fainting fit, and cried out, * Oh 
Doctor Jonas, I am sick; bring me water, or whatever 
you have, or I am gone.' At that moment, Luther was 
the very picture of death ; but presently after, he began 
tt> pray nJOHt intensely : 'If this be my last hour, O 
Lord, thy will be done ! O Lord, rebuke me not in 
thiiu* un^er ; clmsten me not in thine heavy displeasure. 
1 lave mercy upon me, O Lord ! I would willingly hi^ve 
rihed my blood, in the cause of thy Word ; but perhaps 
I waM unworthy of tliat honour ! Thy will be done ! — 
only may thy name be glorified, whether by my death, 
or my life** " 

In the most solemn manner he recommended the 
ministry of tliat , sacred gospel which had been com- 
mitted to his charge, to the blessing of God; and then, 
addressing Jonas and Bugenhagius, " the world," said he, 
'' delights in falsehoods ; and it will certainly be said that 
1 recanted my doctrines in the hour of death. I desire 
therefore, you and Bugenhagius, to be witnesses of this 
my confession of faith. I am perfectly satisfied that 
the doctrines which I have taught, concerning faith. 
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diarity, the cross, and the sacninenu, are verily agreeabk 
to the word of God. I was led by Providence, and not 
voluntarily, to act the part which I have aeted in the 
ministry. Many have blamed me for having been de* 
ficient in moderation ; however, in some instances, there 
was, in me, no want of moderation, bnt what may be 
justified ; and most assuredly, I have never intended 
harm to any person whatever. On the contrary, I have 
always wished to promote mens' salvation, even die sal- 
vation of mine enemies." 

And then* with deep sighs, and a vast efiusion of 
tears, he confessed he had been intemperate at times in 
his language ; and appealed to Him who knows all 
things, that, in this, he had given way to the infirmity of 
the flesh, thereby endeavouring to shake off the burden 
of his afiUctions ; but that his conscience did not re- 
proach him with having harboured any ill will. 

" Be ye my witnesses^ however/' said he, turning his 
fiiee towards his twofiriends, " that, on the subjects of 
rep^itanoe and justification, I recant nothing of what I 
have written against the pope. I feel that to be the 
gospel of God, and the truth of God ; and though some 
may think I have been too harsh, or taken too great 
liberty, I do not repent in that matter.'* 

He then began to inquire after his child, " his good 
littk boy," as he caUed him ; and on his bejng brought to 
Urn he commended him, with his mother, " his dearest 
Kate," to a good and gracious God. ** Ye have tto worldly 
goods,"] said he ; " but God who is the Father of the 
orphan, and judges the cause of the widow, will defend 
and keep you. I give thanks to thee, O Lord God, 
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that thy providence has made me indigent in this worU. 
I have neither house, nor land, nor possession to leave. 
Thou hast blessed me with a wife and children, and 
these I return unto diee; O feed them, teadi tb«n«_ 
preserve them !" -^] 

By the external application of warmth, and by tli^ 
use of cordial medicines, Luther recovered from the 
apparently immediate danger ; but such had been the 
violence of the paroxysm, that he experienced the de- 
bilitating effects of it during the remainder of the yesii m 
On the Sunday succeeding this memorable Saturday J 
Luther declared to Jonas, that, on comparing the agon^ 1 
of his mind during the spiritual temptation in th* 1 
morning of the preceding day, with his bodily afflictioiw I 
in the evening, the latter had not been half so distres: 
as the former. " Doctor," said he, " I must mark tlw J 
day: I was yetterday at school." 

This striking observation suggests deep reflect: 
upon the eupine and drowsy manner in which, evi 
spiritual mind, when unexercised by trial, is apt to lingw I 
upon the road lo heaven. We want " the rod" as wed I 
as " the staff' of God to quicken our pace towards tbf) I 
"city of habitations." " Weare nothalf awake brother^" I 
was the powerful admonition with which, (a short tinfe i 
since) a departing christian* addressed his friend; and it i 
is most true. The spirit, indeed, may be willing, bat 1 
it is weighed down by the encumbering flesh. Blessed I 
then, is the heavenly call, though it be the call of sop- i 
row, that rouses us from our sleep of death. Blessed^ | 



* Tbe late Rev. Legh Richmon 
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the words, " Why sleep ye 7 Rise and pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation." 

Luther afterwards experienced many mental trials of 
a similar nature ; but none equally severe. Yet, during 
all of them, Bugenhagius says, that he attended to every 
part of his duty ; that he seldom omitted his puUic lee* 
tures, and generally preached on the Lord's day. Bu- 
genhagius was frequently called during the hours of the 
night, to visit him in his distress ; and repeatedly heard 
him say, '* the violence of the temptation so ttupifies me, 
fStmt I cannot open my mouth : as soon as ever it pleases 
Ood that I can lift up my heart in prayer, and make use 
of scriptural expressions, it ceases to (nrevail." 

' This part of Luther's history has occasioned him to 
ht considered by some writers, as of a melancholy and 
enthniastic temperament ; and we can scarcely be sur- 
prised that his character, (especially under the visitations 
aibore spoken of) should have been misnaderstood hy 
tliose who know little oft and care less for, the mysterious 
fiommnnion which exists between the soul and its maker. 
Yet there are beings who, by sorrowful experiencse, com- 
prehend something of that dark conflict <£ which the 
apofde speaks, when he says, ** we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
wickedness in h%h places;" and who can, there- 
fcrsi deeply and tenderly sympathize with this afflicted 
eervant of God in his iquritual sufiforings. 



CHAPTER IX. 



The success which attended the progress of the re- 
formation » was considerably promoted by the position 
of secular aflairs at this period. The three potentates 
most likely to disturb its interests, (viz. : — ^the emperor 
Charles V., Francis I. the king of France, and pope 
Clement VII.) were too much occupied with designa 
upon each other, to admit of their uniting against a com- 
mon enemy ; and this division of interests was amongst 
the circumstances which an over-ruling Providence 
rendered favourable to the cause of his people. The 
pope certainly was in earnest in his desire to extfarjMtte 
the Lutherans ; but. as he had lately entered into an- 
alliance with the French and the Venetians against the 
emperor, he found no willingness on the part of 
Charles to assist him in putting down the reformers. 
Clement had exasperated the emperor by absdlving 
Francis I. (who had been taken captive by Charles at. 
the battle of Pavia) from the oath by which he was 
bound to execute the treaty of Madrid ; added to which» 
he sent a person to congratulate him on his ddiveranee 
from captivity, and to settle a treaty against Charles i 
and, likewise dispatched a brief to the emperor, full of 
accusation, invective, and menace. Upon this, the 
emperor, inflamed with resentment, abolished the autho- 
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rity of the Roman pontiff throughout all his Spaniah 
dominions; made war upon him in Italy, laid siege to 
Rome, and blocked up Clement himself in the castle of 
St. Angelo, where he was reduced to the extremity of 
feeding on asses' flesh ; and, at length, was compelled to 
capitulate on severe terms, and to remain a prisoner 
until the chief articles were performed. Two letters 
which the emperor thought proper to write and publish* 
one to the pope, and the other to the cardinals, were 
serviceable to the cause of the reformation, in exhibiting 
the crooked politics by which the power of the church 
had been upheld. In his epstle to the pope, he accuses 
him of ingratitude ; he reminds him, that it was by his 
assistance he had been raised to the pontifical chair. 
He tells him, that he knew he had absolved the king of 
France from the oath by which he was bound, either to 
obiierve the articles of peace, or return to his captivity. 
He recalls to his remembrance that the pope of Rome 
received more money from the emperor's subjects than 
from all Christendom put together; and that he himself, as 
emperor, out of devotion and reverence for the apoistolic 
see, had hitherto forborne to listen to the complaints of 
his German subjects. 

In his letter to the cardinals, he insists much upon 
the purity of his intentions, his great moderation, and 
continued endeavours to establish peace and tranquillity. 
It was his reverence for the Roman hierarchy, which 
had induced him, when he was at the diet of Worms, 
to torn a deaf ear to all the iantp o r t anate complaints 
and petitions of the Germans, and others; condiiding 
his address by requesting the cardinals to concur with 

6d 
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him in putting Clement VII. in mind of his daty ; and 
admonishing the reverend Others, that, if they should 
oppose his equitable requisition, he should not ikil to use 
such remedies as God had put in his power for the pro- 
tection of religion^ and the tranquillity of Christendom. 
These singular documents were read with great con* 
tempt by the protestants. The respect which erery 
honest mind may challenge as its due, the emperor had 
forfeited by divulging the narrow and sordid motives 
that had influenced his declarations at the diet of Worms, 
and on other occasions. To this contention and ani- 
mosity between Charles and the pope, the mild decree of 
the diet of Spires in ld£6 was to be attributed. But, 
no sooner did a prospect open for the accommodation 
of their own political feuds, than they concurred in 
scheming vengeance on their common foe, the reformers. 
In 1 529 another diet was held at Spires, in which the 
former decree was so far revoked as to forbid all further 
propagation of new religious ojMntons. Those who had 
observed the execution of the edict of Worms, wtee or- 
dered to continue the execution of it. Those who had 
changed their religious system, and could not, without 
danger of sedition, revert to the ancient usages, were 
to be quiet and make no further innovation till the 
meeting of a council. The celebration of mass was not 
to be obstructed in any place, whatever ; and lastly, the 
anabaptists were proscribed, in the severest terms,- and 
made subject to capital punishments. Such was the re- 
sult of a better understanding between the emperor and 
the pope. The views of Charles, indeed, in urging this 
harsh decree, are not altogether so intelligible as those 
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of Clement, of whom MOner remarks, ^ a pope of 
Rome, in peace or in war, confined and starved in a 
castle, or re-seated in the chair of Su Peter, issuing 
briefs and bulls for the terror of Christendom, never 
loses sight of his grand object, the maintenance of his 
supreme and despotical jurisdiction : — well aware that 
should that be in the least impugned, the whole edifice 
of the pontifical authority would be thereby at once en- 
dangered." It was upon the occasion of this decree of 
the diet of Spires in 15ft9, that the term ProUsiani 
originated ; fourteen iipperial cities^ with the elector of 
Saxony, the marquis of Brandenburg, the dukes of 
Lunenburg, and the prince <^ Anhalt at their head, in 
firm, but moderate language, firotestmg against the de- 
cree of the diet, as unjust and intolerable, and, in every 
way, calculated to produce discontent and tumult. 
■ Besides makii^ thu formal protest, the princes and 
protectors of the reformed churches, presented an iqp- 
peal to the emperor, and to a future general council, or 
to a lawful Germanic council, and to all impartial judges. 
But all their effi>rts in behalf of their injured liberties, 
were met on the part of Charles, with the utmost con- 
tempt ; and after many meetings and deliberations, they 
were obliged to wait the result of another diet which 
it was understood, the emperor intended soon to 
summon* 

It was from Bologna that Charles sent mandatory 
letters into Germany, sunmKming a general diet of the 
enquire, to be held at Augsburg on the 8th of April 
flawing. On the ^th of February he was crowned at 
Bok)gna, with great pomp, by the pope himself; with 
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whom he continued to reside in the same palace, till the 
month of March. 

Many, doubtless, were the conferences during this 
period between Charles and Clement respecting the best 
method of extirpating the rising heresy ; and the pro- 
phetic voice of the psalmist might have been realized ; 
for then, indeed, " the kings of the earth set themselves, 
and the rulers took counsel together^ against the Lord 
and against His anointed." But ** he that sitteth in the 
heavens," laughed at them ; the Lord had them in 
derision. 

The pope was very urgent with Charles to refuse the 
general council, and to adopt the most prompt and rigo- 
rous measures against the protestants ; but Charles had 
discernment enough to perceive that his Grerman subjects 
were in a state of excitement which rendered it unsafe 
to trifle with them ; and that it would be wise to dedine 
complying with the fierce and persecuting proposids of 
the pope. The artifice and rancour of Clement shrank 
from consenting to the appointment of the diet of the 
empire ; for he was aware that truth, in a free and im* 
partial discussion^ must prevail ; but not being able to 
prevent it, he took the precaution of sending witkthe 
emperor, on his return, his well-tried agent Cardinal 
Campeggio, in the character, not only of his own repre- 
sentative and plenipotentiary at the ensuing diet, but 
also, as an honorary attendant on his imperial majesty, 
during his journey to Augsburg. In order to secure the 
services of the emperor's brother Ferdinand on the 
occasion, he dispatched Vergerio as his nuncio to him, 
with secret instructicms to connxAt with FerdinaMi, anid 
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strain every nerve to prevent the convocstioii of a coun- 
cil. He was ako directed to gratify Ferdinand, by in- 
forming him, that the pope was ready to grant him, in 
support of the war against the Turks, both a contribution 
from the clergy of Germany, and also the gold and 
silver ornaments of the cburdies. 

But these speculations of Qement to prevent the 
assembling of a general coundl, were all fruitless ; and 
the proposed diet of Augsburg, after having been twice 
postponed from the eig^di of April to the first of May, 
and then to the fifteenth of June, to wait the arrival of 
the emperor, was then opened. The elector of Saxony,' 
was the first of the German princes who reached Augs- 
burg. There had been some doubt and discussion* 
whether he and the other protestant princes should trust 
themselves at the meeting ; but, at last, they decided to 
appear there. The principal leaders on the side of the 
papists, were the enqperor Charles V. and his brother 
Ferdinand, ardiduke of Austria, and now, also, king of 
Huqgary and Bohemia ; the pope's legate Campeggio; 
Jt>achim, dector of Brandenburg; George, duke of 
Saxony, and William of Bavaria ; all of whom were 
vdiement Roman . Catholics. Each party brought with 
them some of their principal divines ; Fabius, Elcdus, 
Cochlseusy and others, were of the papal party : Mdanc- 
thon, Justus Jonas, Spalatinus, Schnepfius, and Agricola, 
were the chief on the part <^ the protestants. Buoer 
and others attended firom Stxasburg; but they were 
more Zuinglians than Lutherans. The Sector of 
Saxony took Luther with him as far as Coburg ; but, 
upon prudential gsoundsf both* as fearing for his aaiety* 
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aiid£romjmimw]Uiiigiiesstodiq[ik»uietheempe^ by die 
presence of a person to obnoxioiis to him, he left him in 
the castle of Coburg, as a secure and convenient fdace, 
where he could hear of what passed, and give his advice, 
if required. . . 

In order that a striking impression mi^it be made 
upon the public^ the entrance of the emperor into Augs* 
buig was attended with great pomp ; the procession ad- 
vancing directly to the cathedral churdi, where hymns 
were sung, and the legate's benedicticm bestowed upon 
the people. The day following, being the festival of 
Corpus Christi, or the holy sacrament,' a grand procession 
of the host was to take place. The princij^bi of the 
protestant princes were on this occasion, put to the test. 
On the evening previous, the emperor, sent for diem, and 
signified his pleasure that they should attend him in-the 
procession of the ensuing day. As they were not un-( 
prepared for this command, their answer was ready; 
" It was contrary to their consciences to comply." The 
marquis of Brandenburg, who replied in the name of the 
rest, having received from Ferdinand . a sharp answer,- 
made this declaration : " Rather would I instantly kneel 
down, and, in the emperor's preseice, submit my necjc 
to the executioner, than prove unfaithful to God, and 
receive, or sanction, antichrisdan error." Upon which, 
the emperor mildly observed, ** that there was no inten- 
tion to take any man's life." The matter was thai 
ordered to stand over till the following morning, whien, 
so long a scene of demand, and even entreaty, on the 
emperor's side, and of refiisal cm the princes^ ensued, as- 
to delay the procession for some hours beycmd the ap-^ 
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pointed tame ; and at longdi it proceeded widiout tfaem. 

By tills first moveraeiil on the side of the reformen, 
the emperor and hie party disooreied that they had to 
deal with men who had well ** comited ^ ooet^ of the 
enterprise in which they had engaged. 

On the twentieth of June, die diet was opened with 
a long speech in the emperor's name, read by Frederic, 
count palatine. It turned dnefly upon two points. The 
first was of a secular nature, relatfaig to the war against 
the Turks ; the other, which b^ongs more to oiir con- 
sideration, was ** the unhappy religious difiSn^nces in 
(jermany." 

It was unanhnously agreed, that die snliject of religion 
should be first considered ; and the elector of Saxony, 
with his firiends, receired notice from the emperor, that 
at the next session, to be held on die twenty-fourdi of 
June, they should present a summary of their fiuth, and 
an account of the reformadon of abuses, which they de* 
manded. The protestant party were well prepared for 
this requisition ; the elector of Saxony having employed 
his most celebrated theologians, for tome time previous 
to die meeting at Augsburg, in concentrating into a small 
compass the chief points of doctrine held by the pro- 
testants, and which had been digested into seventeen 
articles, and delivered by Luther to the elector at Tor* 
gau, in the month of March preceding. These were 
expanded into a more systematic work, then called " The 
Apology," but since known by the name of The Con- 
fession of Augsburg.* It received its finishing touches 
from the pen of Melancthon, whose scrupulous anxiety in 
revising it, was employed to the last minute, with an 
attention which Luther thought superfluous. 
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At the appointed drne, the diet araembled; but it 
was four o'clock in the afternoon before the business 
commenced ; and then, so much time was speait in re- 
oeiTing the credential of Campeggio the legate, and in 
hearing from him a long Latin oration, that the emperoir . 
was furnished with an excuse for postpcming the reading 
of the Confession till the next day. In vain, the elector 
and hi^ friends arose, and entreated to have their apology 
read then. Charles ordered the papers to be dehvered to 
him, and promised to hear them the next day in private. 
To this, the princes strenuously objected, and urged for 
permission to read them in the full diet ; representing, 
that the case was one which concerned their reputation, 
their fortunes, their lives, and even the salvation of their 
souls ; and that, as the emperor graciously condescended 
to hear inferior persons upon much less important mat- 
ters, such an indulgence might reasonably be expected 
by them ; and, at all events, they pleaded to be allowed 
to retain their papers in their own hands till they could 
be heard. 

With some difficulty they obtained permission to keep 
the papers, and were promised that he would hear them 
the next day, though not in the full dietf but in the hall, 
which served the purpose of a chapel in the episcopal 
palace, and which would hold about two hundred persons. 
On Saturday the twenty-fiflh of June, this important 
document was read ; the emperor wished the Latin copy 
to be used, but the elector observed, *' as we are. in 
Germany, I hope your majesty will allow us to speajc 
German.;** which request was granted. The reading of 
the ConaSesuoxii with its appendages, occupied two hours*^ 
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When it was ended, the emperor took the Latin copy, 
and causing it to be signified to the parties, that he 
would take the subject into his most serious considera- 
tion! he dismissed the assemUy. The joy of Luther, 
when he heard of the public reading of ^* The Con- 
Jfession," was extreme. " Truly," he writes to the 
elector, " Christ is not silent in the diet! Thus is that 
accomplished which is written, ' the word of God is not 
bound.' No : if it is prohibited in pulpits, it shall be 
heard in the palaces of kings." 

It was not only the public reading that gave to ** The 
Ckmfession of Au^burg** its highest importance ; it was 
the extended publication of it whi^h soon followed ; 
although the printing of it, or of any thing relating to it, 
was, for the present, forbidden. But it was speedily 
translated into different langui^es, and manuscript 
copies were dispersed in all the courts of Europe. 

** The Confession of Augsburg'' has been received 
and approved as a standard of pure gospel doctrine, by 
a large portion of the christian world, even to this day ; 
and has served as a mod^ for the construction of the 
articles of the church of England. 

On the chief points of fidth the reformers were of one 
mind. They were enlightened by the spirit of God, to 
know that " Jesus Christ was the way, the truth, and 
the life ; and that no man could come unto the Father 
but by Him ;^' and however amplified their represen* 
tadons of this ainx^ truth, (and such amplifications are 
to be traced to the redundant 'style which distinguished 
the scholars of those days) no confusion in their per- 
ception jof it, existed; '* the stone which the builders 
rejected," they " made the head of the corner." 
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The pope's legate, Campeggio, had been aiudous that 
the Confession should not be heard, but that die edict 
of Worms should be rigidly executed, and the protes- 
tants be forcibly put down. Finding dus impracticable^ 
he declined beii^ present during the reading of the 
CiMifiMsion, that he might not seem t6 sancdon any 
diing opposed to die rights of the church he defended*' 
But, as die emperor desired his advice respecting it» he 
was compelled to give it a private perusal. At die 
first view, he considered that it .would be incumbent on 
him to pass a public censure up<m it ; but hel changed 
diis opinion^ and merely sentenced it to receive a coo^ 
fiitadon ; for whidi purpose it was delivered into the 
hands of Faber and Eccius, who were occupied between 
five and six weeks in preparix^ a reply to it. 

The refutation, at last, made its appearance; and 
was read on die third of August in a ftdl assembly of 
die states, the emperor premising, that it had his ap- 
probation, and should receive his support We xAay 
judge of its merits from the following extract of a letter 
oi Melancthon's to Luther : ** At length, we have heaid 
die refutation, and the determination of die emperor, 
diat he will suffer no schism in Germany. Though this 
iS'Sufflciendy violent, yet so puerile was the refiitation, 
diiat it produced much mutual congratulation among ua* 
No book of Faber's is equal, in point of weakness, 'to 
this 4 The contention concerning our being allowed a 
copy, lasted till eight o'clock in the evening ; when die 
Sectors of Ments and Brand«iburg, and die duke of 
Brunswick, requested our princes to desist, and they 
woidd endeavour to effect an arrangement for thev* 
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AH good and wise moi. •eem to be in; beOev spirits, 
sinoe diey htaid this mXtf raftuadaa*" 

The dector of Sa»>ny» on ptdtioniog for a cajpj of 
the seiiitation, was refused; bat two days al^, a copy 
was offered finr the private pemsal of hnnself andfrieods» 
on cooditioQ that no transcript of it shoold be made ; 
aiid diat it should not be cenMnunicated to any other 
persons, as the emperor would have no further debate^ 
but required them to submit to his decision* On such 
eonditionsy the protestant party declined receiving-it. 

It had been acknowledged on the part i^ the emperor^ 
that there existed some abuses^ of which he would 
endeavour to procure the refimnataon. With this con^ 
cession and promisey the protestants were exhorted to 
return into the bosom of the ehurchi in which case, they 
might expect favour; but, if not, the emperor felt faim- 
sdf called upon, to act as the guardian and defender of 
Ike aMsient feith. 

Various discussions, amongst all parties, took j^aee; 
bnt to no purpose. The reformers were steady to their 
principles ; the pqnsts to their suj^osed ipteresta; and, 
at die end of a month, the whole business was referred 
back to the en^ieror, in the same state in which it had 
hma IbSl immediately after the reading of the refutation. 
Dmring diia time, Luther rmnained in a state of great 
amde^ at Coburg. It is easy to suppose, the hearts 
felt interest he would take in the proceedings at Augs* 
bog; added to which, he waa at that time afflicted with 
a disorder ki his head, and was occasioodly harassed 
by die distressing temptations to which we have before 
allDded. 
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His sagacious mind anticipated but little benefit to 
the reformers, by the mixed and inoongnious oouncib 
which were held at Augsburg. He was also disturbed 
by some distrust in the courage of those who advocated 
the cause he had at heart. '* Philip," he says, speaking 
of MelaocthoD, in a letter to Justus Jcmas, *' is harassed 
by his philosoj^y, and nothing else ; for the Cause rests 
with Him, who sublimely pronounces, * none shall pluck 
it out of my hand.' I would not wish for it to be in 
our hands. Whaterver, hitherto, I have been enabled to 
cast from myself upon him, has prospered ; so true is 
it, that * God is our refuge and strength.* Whoever 
trusted in Him, and was forsaken ?** To Melancthon 
himself, he says, " my dear Philip, I am quite at a loss 
what to write to you; so much do the thoughts of your 
vain and simple anxieties repel my attempts and Con- 
vince me that I speak to the deaf." After reasoning 
with him at some lengdi, upon his want of faith, to which 
alone he attributes his timidity, he goes on to say, *' for 
Christ^s sake, therefore, I beseech you, do not so n^lect 
those dnrine promises and consolations, * cast thy bur- 
den upon the Lord : wait for the Lord : be strong and 
he shall comfort thy heart.^ The psalms and gospels 
are full of such passages. * Be of good cheer, Thave 
overcome the world.' Christ ia the conqueror of the 
world. What then? do we fear a vanquished eneiny, 
as if he were the victof ? Such a sentence woidd be 
worth fetching firom Rome, or Jerusalem, though we 
had to creep all the way upon our hands and knees fi>r 
it. But plenty and familiarity make ns hold things 
cheap. Faith is weak: but let us pray wiCh th^ 
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apostles, 'Lord increase our fidtk!' Bat I write in 
vain; since you, instrueted by yonr philosophy, attempt 
to manage all these things by reason alone: you let 
reason lead you into folly, and Tex yourself to death ; 
never considering that the business is placed quite be* 
yond your hand and counsel, and will be conducted 
independently of your care* And Christ forbid that k 
should ever come into your hands ! We should then 
come presently to a sudden, but forsooth, a glorious 
end 1 But do not you meddle with things too high for 
3rou« The Lord Jesus preserve you, that your faith 
may not fail, but grow and conquer! Amen! I have 
prayed, do pray, and will pray for you : and I do not 
doubt that I am heard; fbr I feel that Amen in iny 
heart. If what we desire does not come to pass, what 
is better, will ; for we look for a kingdom, when all 
things in this world have passed away.** 

Again, in reply to a letter of Melancdion's, in which 
he had informed hun, that is great part of their time at 
Ai^burg was spent in tears. Lather says, ^* I hate 
these cares with whidi you are consumed. It is not 
the greatness of our cause, but the greatness of our ua« 
behef, which occasions them. It is your philosophy, 
not your theology, that disquiets yoU| and your friend 
Joachim, who seems to suffer wkh you under the same 
^disease. What worse can the devil do to us, than kill 
us ? Aa to the cause itself, (whether it be insensibility 
or courage, I leave it to Christ to judge,) I foel Uttle 
diiqaiet about it: nay, I have better hopes of it than 
I expected to entertain. If fee are not worthy to sup- 
port it,, others will be. If the danger increases, I shall 
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scareely be restrained from flymg to yoUi that I majr 
behold the fcnrmidable display of Satan's teedu*' 

' In another epistle (wherein he regies toaoaie iof 
quiries of Melanethon's if any thing farther diould be 
conceded on the side of the reformers) he thnaeacpresaes 
himself: " Day and night my mind is exercised upoo 
this subjecti considering, re-cooBideiingv arguing, and 
examining every part of scripture; and my assured 
confidence in our doctrine continually grows stronger. 
By the help of God, I will suffer no more in the way of 
concession to be extorted from me, be the consequence 
what it may." 

He objects to their saying *' they Ic^owed his au^- 
thority." " I would not be, norallow myself to be called 
your guide," says he ; " If it is not equally yomr cause, 
let it not be caUed Aiine, or be thought to be infiosed 
on you, by me." From a letter addressed to MelaniBtbon 
by one of Luther's compatoioos in the castle of Qchwsgj 
we may observe bow, at tins fearful crisis^ ;tfae soidoT 
the .reformer was strengdiened : ^I cannot enough 
admire,'^ says Melancthon^scorrespondeflrt^ '*theextv»- 
ordinary cheerfulness/ constancy, fidth, and faop^ of this 
man, in these trying and- vexatious times;. i.Heoon'- 
stantly feeds these good affis^ions by a very diligent 
study of the word of God. Not a day ^passes in which 
he does not employ ia' prayer, at leasts three of his.very 
best hours. Once I happened to hear him at pr»)rer ;.GnH 
cious God ! What sjarit, and what feith is there in: his 
expressions! He petitions God, with as much revjer- 
ence as if he was actually in the divine presence ; and 
yet, with as firm a hope and confidence as h6 would 
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address a £&ther or a firicncL ' I know,' said he, ' Tbou 
art our father^ and ^ur Grod: therefiare 1 am sure thou 
wilt bring to nought the panecutoffs of thy children. 
For shooldeat thou £ul to do this, thine own cauae, 
being connected with ours, woidd be endangered. It 
ia entirely thine own concern: we, by thy providence, 
hai^e been compiled to take a part ; Thou, therefore, 
wilt be our defence !'** 

I If While I was listening to Luther, praying in this 
manner at a distance, my aoul seemed on fire within 
me, to hear the man addreas God so like a firiend, and 
yet with so much gravity and reverence; and also, to 
bear him, in the course of his prayer, insisting on the 
ptoaoises contained in the psalms, as if he was sure his 
petitions would be granted.** 

• Tbe final decree of the diet of Augsburg was issued 
<in> tlie lOth of Novendber. It enjoined the continuance, 
or,' ' where they had been abolished, ihe restoration of 
aUlheaooustemed rites and superstitiona; it condemned 
the denial of free-will as brutirii and reproachful to 
Ood; and rejected the doctrine of justification by fidth 
Cfdy. It ofdained that married priests should be turned 
00/^ of iftieir livings, which shoidd immediately be given 
to others; but, that such as should forsake their wives, 
and return to .their former state, might be restored 
by their bsahops with the consent of the pope or his 
legate) the^ rest were to have no refuge or sanctuary, 
bdU -to be banished, or ot h erwise condignly punished. 
It dedared nuU and void, all unreaaonable compacts 
which the priests had, any where, been forced to make ; 
and all unjust alienations of church property. That 
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nothing should be change^ in those things whidi 
concerned the faith and worship of God: and that they, 
who acted otherwise, should forfeit life and goods ; that 
monasteries and religious housep .^diich had been de- 
stroyed, should be rebuilt, and such persons, within 
the territories of the protestants, as followed the ancient 
fiuth, should be taken under the protection of the eiiH 
pire ; that application should be made to llie pops lor A 
general eoui)cil« to be summoned witliin six months, and 
to meet within tw^ve months afterwards ; that od 
appeal ^r protest against tha «nactm€»its of this decree^ 
sdiould have force ; that, to the endy ^kmt the decree 
might be observed imd put in ezaeuticM^ -m £a tm^rt 
concenied faith and religion, att vMm shdvdd^be obliged 
to employ whatever fortune God: had been ptcaeed toe 
bestow vipaathem^ wcitli their yo6d «ad ikee' beeide %- 
that no nBii''^oald.b# lUbnittad into tlie jtk^catinr 
in the imperial chamber, imless be iwactioMedb tUe. dei% 
cree, made about veligiotti and that dmy^wiio ve^iied 
to do BQ, should be turned' out. i, i > .i.^ _j. 

Thi^ decree, is perhaps, in itadj^' the bes^-eomoMtt^- 
tary upon the whu^ 4>f the pvoeeedkigs it die diet.eC 
Augsburg. We need but acontraatit tnA the eidm^aftd 
dignified propositions of **TheC0ttSii»maikf^ and In tlie 
promptitude^ with :wbid^ it opposes tb^n bywordi^ 
instead of argument, and wkh brutal- force, in the place • 
of reason, we recognize >a cause^-whidh however platei-i 
bly represented, tor pleasantly disguised, can seldoai 
be nnstaken for any other, than the cause ci ** the &lher 
of Hes.** 



CHAPTER X. 



AmMWLW he wm p ucf g n ted fipom takkig any promt* 
neat part dving die diicf ■iniM at AmgAarg^ Luflieff^s 
active eptrit eooa fiiiind oecaption in wot^mg iq;Mm 
tke inateruds they presented. Befiire die doee of die 
year» he puWdied an admoBitioii, idiksh he caBed, hit 
«« wanung to his beknred oDuatrymeii.* He oomphutted 
in it of die dispositioa manifested hy his adTersaries at 
die late diet; '^no suhmissiony no entreaties, no con- 
siderations whatever," he said, '^had heen ahle to soUen 
dMUi, and therefore," he conchides, ''that God had giren 
them vp to be hardened." 

Soon after this, he published ** Ammadrersions on 
the edict of Augsburg;" in which work, he asserts, and 
confirms his fiiTorite doctrine of justification by fiuth 
alone. '^ I, Doctor Martin Luther," he says, ** the un- 
worthy cTangeKst of our Lord Jesus Christ, thus think, 
and thus affirm; That this artide, namely, that faith 
akme, widiout works, justifies us foefi>re God, can never 
be overthrown, neither by the Roman emperor, nor by 
the turk, nor by the tartar, nor by the Persian, nor by 
the pope, with all his (ordinals, bishops, priests, 
monks, nuns; nor by kings and princes, and po* 
tentates ; nor by all the powers of the world, and all 
devils. Christ akme, the Son of God, has died fi>r our 

n 
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sins; but if he alone takes away our sins, all men, with 
all their works, are to be excluded firom all concurrence 
(or co-operation) in procuring the pardon of sin, and 
justification. Nor can I embrace Christ otherwise, 
than by faith alone: he cannot be apprehended by 
works. But, if feith (before works follow) apprehends 
the Redeemer, it is undoubtedly true, that fiuth alone, 
before works, and without works, appnopriates {«r sp- 
phes to the betieiFer) the benefit oi redemption,- which is 
no other than our justification, or deyreraifee-ltom tlie 
condemnation of sin. Grood works then ^fiow after, 
as the fruit. This is our doctrine : so the Holy Spirit 
teaches, and the whole christian clrereh. 'Inlfhis, 
by the grace of God, will we stand ^t.-r— Amen." 

After some fluctuation of circtraistances, -which, "in 
their consequences, inclined Charles V.to be'more*leIls<- 
ently disposed towards the reformers, a treaty, - a i lfa ii" 
tageous to them, was at leng4i con^ded. It was 
arranged at Nuremberg, in the month of Judy, 15181?, 
and called, firom that circumstance, ** die'Paeification of 
Nuremberg;'' 

But the eiEtent of -^^objeet, leaves its now butlilf^ 
further space to de^Mcateto^affikirs in Germany. '^Rife 
brief interval we have to hentow, must %e giveti to iftte 
hero of durnarnftive ; ia whose history, but^^tmd nnltti- 
portant events are reccHrded after the crisis of the di6t 
of Augsbulfig. 

From about ^at period, his time was chiefly 'em- 
ployed in writing and ^mblishing. Atoongst ^^^ieiie 
publications, the *' ComiAentary on the Bpistle' to the 
Galatians," is perhiqps the most famdiar, and the -most 
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vidiiableioachmtianieMkc: ^ttid it canaot be J>eMr 
duuracterised, xbtuk by fttpriiy a £iw irordi of the in* 
troducuon by which it is pBefiiced,.ao< bjr the pe& of 
Luther. 

*' In m &w wiHrds to declate, what is. to be ■aid br 
die coPH Pe nda do n. of this work, .akhouf^ in hvv words 
aU^Mimot be expressed thai may be said* yet* kri^fLy 
to«gBify that may sufflGe* thus mndi we thought good 
to certify to thee, godly reader 4 that, amongst maoy other 
godly English books, in these our days, |Hriiite4 and 
translated* diou shalt find butftw, ndherein either thy 
tiBie riiall aeem better bestowed, or thy labour better 
reooo^iensedf to the profit of thy soul, org wherein thou 
naj^st see the spirit and vein of St. Paul, more lively 
represented to thee, than in the diligent reading of this 
piesent " Commentai^ upon Ae Epistle of St. Paul to 

diA Galatunft" 

uiv VWiaH I mi IB. 

The. book,' is indeed filled with precious dniths. The 
fimdamental doctrine of the infinite satisfiu:tion which 
the blopd^Christ has offiNred for die sins of the whole 
world, is there clearly laid down and confirmed firom 
scripture. But as the ** preaching of the cross** is still 
^ ^Boliidmesir to the unconverted heart, there must be 
many to whom the ** Commentary 00 the Galatians* will 
remain a sealed volume. Yet to the awakened soul* 
desiroas, but fearful of i^pprofffiatiag to itself the 
^ riches of the fulness of Chnst^" it offers much conso- 
lation, in the exhibition of detip christian experienoe; 
and the experienoe moveover of one who was placed in 
the most fin^iurfUe drcomatances Ibr receiving '|diat 
unction from the Holy One," by which the children of 
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God are promised, that they shall " know all things.^ 
I'he times of difficulty and danger in which Luther ex- 
isted, compelled him daily and hourly to seek for spiri- 
tual illumination, lest he should be in hazard of retracing 
his steps into the labyrinth of confusion from which be 
had but just been emancipated. If any man could tear 
tify, upon personal ei^rienoe, that he " received the 
Spirit, not by the works of the law, but by the hearii^ 
of faith,*' he was that man. Standing alone, as he; did, 
to wrestle with the fierce spirits of darkness, which he 
himself had summoned to the conflict, what could have 
sustained him but a strong conviction that " greater was 
he that was in him, than he that was in the world?*' 
Without such a conviction he was not the person to have 
made head against them, for an hour ; for die wifirmities 
of his impetuous, unsubjugated temperament, would 
perpetually have impeded, had they not totally ob- 
structed his success. No; it was the confidence; pf 
fiiith that led him to the rock that was higher than he ; 
and revealed to him the Divine Friend who strengthened 
his arm, and pillowed his weary head with the sweet 
assurance, " my grace is sufficient fi>r thee I" 

But with what intensity of struggle he obtained this 
power of resting upon Omnipotence, may be remarked in 
the following extract from the Cbmmentajcy: ''Our 
adversaries think that faith, whereby we receive the 
Holy Ghost, is but a light matter ; but how high and 
hard a matter it is, I myself do find by experience, and 
so do all they which, with me, do earnestly embrace the 
same. It is soon said, that by the only hearing of fiutb, 
the Holy Ghost is received: but it is not so easily 
heard, laid hold on, believed, and retained." 
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"The faithful do find, by ihei'r own eiperience, hotv 
gladly they would hold and embrace the word when 
they hear it with a full failh, and abandon this opinion 
of the law, and of their own righteousness; but, they 
feel in their flesh, a mighty resistance against the Spirit. 
For reason and the flesh will needs work together. 
There is, in the faithfiil, therefore, a continual con- 
flict between the hearing of faith, and the works of 
die law. For the conscience always murmuretli and 
thiiiketb, that this is too easy a way, that, by only 
heating of the word, righteousness, the Holy Ghost, 
Snd life everlasting, are promised to us. Gut come 
DDce to an earnest trial thereof, and then tell me 
liow easy a thing it ts to hear the word of faith T 
fndeed, He which giveth is great ; moreover, he giveth 
'great things willingly and freely, and upbraideth no man 
I SEberewith ; but thy capacity is hard, and faitli weak, and 
• Milt striving against thee, so that thou art not able to 
receive this gift. Yet stand fast, and hold out, so as 
fbith increaseiji by little and little, the opinion of the 
I nghteousness of the law will diminish '. — But l/tis cannot 
he done nilkoul great conflicts." 

Faith, that strong operative principle which is the 
Sfe of the soul, was to Luther " bis fortress, bis castle," 
ifrom which no malice of man or demon had the power 
ib drive him. All his sentiments, all his views, were 
J nmpliiied into faith in Christ as his Saviour and Re- 
I fleemer; a oneness of thought which is ever a marked 
and decisive feature in the character of a true believer. 
'* If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of 
liight," aj-e the words of our blessed Lord ; and thisi 
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singleneis of mtntal visioii, this ittidtetltfbed and con- 
tinual '* looking onto JestM as the koAmc Mid finisher 
of his faith," was at once the stimuhis aod the vmpport of 
Luther's indefatigable labours. Yet, we fini« by his 
own ingenuous con^^ssioa (and few men were ever moire 
ingenuous thsok Lutlier) what difficulty he experienced in 
cleaving to ** the hope set before him in the gospel." To 
know that he was thus tried, and tlnis supported^ i» moat 
useful to the poor, doubting^ ten^ted sinner, lingering 
and hesitating over a freely offered pardon ; admiring 
and adoring the holy compassion that extends it» yet 
withheld from aoceptiRg it by ^e ss^jgfestiona of the 
enemy, whose deadly artifices against mankind are 
here planted with the most skflful-maUee, and;oovered 
with the most plaoaible reasoniiq;; In vain the gospel 
message teemsr with love, ^'on earth peace, good«wil] 
towards mem/* In vain^ the reitecated entreatty of 4«eTey^ 
** Ho, every one that thirst^h* come ye to^ the' waters^ 
and he that hath no money, come ye, buy. and eat ; yea» 
come, buy wine and nilfc/widliMtt money and witlioat 
jmce.** In vnin the aliectioBMe ^exposixdatioQ, " where- 
fore do ye spend your money fbr that wlndi ii^n^ bread! 
and your labour-for that which satiafieth not? lieariten 
di%ently unto me, and eat ye diat which is goedi imd 
let your soid ddight itself in fatness." £^|iudly m^ 
heeded^ and coiBtemned^ are the w6rds of himr:wbi» rati^ 
fied his love widi die sacrifice of himseIC *' Y^^mA 
Aot'come unto me that ye may have WtS The- work 
seems' too easy, too ^i^ for* the pridifc ^ bmo' to 
submit tot ** Upandlie ixAog^ it fexdaidls^; ''ReiMiilnee' 
your jim,^Uior and kkithe diem; labour for y^ut^file^ 
and earn it." 
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But " He who knoweth whereof we are made," hath 
better ordered the course of his dealings with us. " In 
a little wrath," he says, " I hid my face from thee for a 
moment; but with everlasting kindness will t have 
mercy on thee," " The mounlaina shall depart, and 
the liills shall be removed ; hut my kindness shall noi 

■ depart from thee, neither shall tlie covenant of my peace 
I l>e removed." The purest, the noblest, the most power* 

&1 of incitements, He thus offers to the creature, which, 
Bi His infinite wisdom, he has constituted to be success* 
fiilly addressed only on the side of his affections. " I 
will draw them with the cords of love 1" is a promise 
VTOithy of the God of love ; need we dien be surprised 
l^at it should be the one, which, of all others, provokes 
iilie enmity of our three most tremendous foes ; the world, 
the flesh, and the devd. But let us hear a little more 
from Luther upon this point. 

In describing how tenaciously the human heart ad- 
heres to self- righteousness, " I have, myself," says he, 
." taught this doctrine {of justification by faith) for twenty 
1 years, both in my preaching and my writings ; and yet, 
^ -the old and tenacious mire clings to me, so that I find 
' myself wanting to come to God, bringing something in 
^ any hand, for which he should bestow his grace upon 

■ me. 1 cannot attain to casting myself on pure and sim- 
t pie mercy only : and yet this is highly necessary." He 
> flpeaks of it as a thing extremely difficidt, and, to human 

* veason, nest to impossible to say sincerely, " I believe 

* in Jesus Christ." " Submit the article," he says, " to 
reason; she is utterly confounded by it, and comes 
teregud the whole asa ^ble." If such be the testimony 
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of a man, whose whole life was occupied in seekibg 
an established conviction of this.truth» what aballwe 
say of the multitude, who are satisfied to take it £bt 
granted they are believers ; as if faith were aa natunl 
and as easy an act for the mind to perform, in relation Ui 
the mysteries of revelation, as in relation to any fact ref*- 
corded in history ? 

We must not omit to notice, the .child-like spirit 
which Luther cultivated, in relation to divine things. 
** I am a professed divine," he says, '* who, amidst vanaiis 
dangers, have attained some moderate expmence and 
skill in the sacred scriptures;- but this does not j^tevdate 
my having recourse ta the catechism, the decalogu^and 
the Lord's prayer. I rehearse them to myself witb.ra^ 
close consideration of every word, — what truth it reaUj^ 
conveys. And when a multiplicity of business^ or anjr 
other cause, prevents my doing this, I sensibly. fii^} the 
want of it. The word of God is given us thiis, to eser^ 
cise and quicken our minds, which, without such, a {nrao-^ 
tice, contract rust, as it were,- and lose their -tmie* We* 
see into what snares men continually fall; and wJiat- 
is the reason of it, except that they are secure ? Tfaejr 
do not pray ; they do not hear and meditate on tbe divine^ 
word ; they are content with haviug it in tbe book^ whem 
they may read it if they please. Hence, Satan imper* 
ceptibly instils into their hearts, a contempt for the word;* 
and this leaves them exposed to despair, or other great' 
dangers. For, with what shall a man defend himself 
against the enemies of his soul, when he has lost the 
sword of the spirit ?" 

His remarks on the benefit vto be derived: from chria*. 
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tkm connnanion testSy much humility. ** I im myielf 
a profnsor of theology," he says, ** and miny hmve ac- 
kfloWled^ied that they have derired no inconsiderable 
j B piaUm ce from me ; yet, I have oflen felt mys^ mo^t 
saMfy raised and helped, by a single word from a 
brother, irho thought himself very much my inferior. 
The word of a brother, pronounced from holy scrip- 
ture* in a time of need, carries an inconceivable weight 
with it. The Holy Spirit accompanies it, and by it, 
HMyves and animates the hearts of his people, as their 
ckeumstances require. Thus, Titus and Epophroditus, 
and the brethren who met St. Paul from Rome, cheered 
his spirit, however much they might be inferior to him 
in learning and skill in the word of God. The greatest 
saints have their times of weakness, when others are 
stronger than they." 

Among his letters, there remains one, addressed to 
Myeonius, pastor of Gothai who was very ill, and ap- 
parently near death. He had written to Luther to say 
that he was " sick, not unto death, but unto life ;" im- 
plying the life eternal, to which, he conceived his disease 
would be the passport. This expression of his pleased 
Luther much ; and, in his reply, he says, " I beg and 
implore of the Lord Jesus, who is our hfe, our health, 
and our salvation, that he would not permit such an 
addition to be made to what I suffer, as that 1 should 
see you, or any of my comrades, break through the veil 
and enter into rest, leaving me her6 behind, in the midst 
of demons. I pray the Lord, to mak^ me sick instead 
of you, and to suffer me to lay down the tabernacle of 
an exhausted and useless body, which has done its work." 

H 3 
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And then at the dose of his letter, he addi» ^* Favew^ 
my dear Frederic ; may the Lord never pennit: nm to 
hear of your taking your pastage, while I remain behind; 
but, may you be the surmor. Se I ask, and tmA ia 
my wiH| and let my will be done* Amen ! I S8;f iSkn, 
because my wiB ia directed to the ^cvy ai Gkid, andiut 
to my own pleaaare. Again, farewottf we pray lor you 
from our inmoal soulsv^ and are greatly'afficted at your 
illness." This desire was gratified, for Mf comas- ve^ 
covered, and survived Luther ; the e£fectof whose letter 
was such, that, in reading it, he said, he seemecbtahear 
the voice of Christ saying, ^ Lazarua cone loith-i* 
From this period, the health of Lather decKned ; aad^ for 
five years, he experienced many infirmitwsand svffnsnga. 
Yet did he not abamkMa bis kbonra^ thoagh altogether 
unequal to them. *' I am not fit,** he saya to the eleecor, 
'* far more service ; hist. P omer a nus, I think,, detaisu me 
here, by the urgency cS^ his ^pnayers, badi in pniiiBsaBd 
private.** 

We have now^ travetted witk Luther to thnt ^^ davk 
valley" in which the '' rod and staff* tlmt had ^wdeifchim 
whilst living, were't0's«|q»ort.hisdepavting;foot8te|MEu H« 
completed his sixtyrsecondyear in the month «flio«cia»^ 
ber, 154d, and for aoine time previous. he-seems ^tnrliafve 
expected death, amA tahave desired it wiAifc ww,j 

Many cireumstanocs conspired to embittes hialittics 
days, and smcm^iAm moat prominent of than, we dn* 
cover the harah and rugged temper ,wliKb had av often 
interrupted him hap y n a o a^ In the affiiif of thefsaera* 
mental controivarsys kt waa angry with Me h n wtho n- for 
not b^ng idto ge t h er aaA^ehement as hknaelC a gn in a t tha 
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Ziiiii§)i»H. Other matters abo distwMI bis mad, 
eafoennung the c u rr eyti on of mma tk tn inw g M 
students at Wittemberg ; and, in a slate of ssndi 
satis&otion, he somewhat suddenly departed for 
observing, that *' this was the Lwt year <^faisl^ wad be 
wished to pass it at a distsace firam soenca wlndi bad 
disquieted bmu** 

It u impossible to repress some painful feeKngs in 
ooQteniphtfing these lowering doods upon dieer en i n g of 
Us fife. Yet, it is but for a pussing moment, dmt we 
Kfjki; and even then, die pious heart adores the Inscru* 
table Wiadon* whidi turns the fe eb leness and firaSlies of 
its creatures into Bsaterials for prayer wad p rai i r . In the 
page of romanee a kind of shadowy Tirtne may be ex* 
hibited around die last seene of a hero's life; but, indw 
reooid of rdigious history, we grapple with stem reali* 
ties^ and learn the nothingness of man when btougbt 
into that idose and fearful tnmsartion with God, inwbieb 
death engages him. It is gradfying to find, thai, at the 
very last, Luther possessed a resigned and tranfuil 
spirit. His reluetanee to return home was overeome 
by the united entreades <^the elector and the universi^ ; 
but it was not appointed fer him to close his days at 
Wittendierg. He was indaeed to leave it upon, matters 
connected with some mines in the eomty of Maaafehi. 
The emc^nments of these mines^ appear to have been 
■harcd by catholics and protestants, whose frequent dis« 
pmea threatened to produce senous ccHMsquMoes. 
Lttdier> who thought his eountr3rme» oppissssd» had 
bsiBB iniiiad over the fuueediag year by one- of the 
who shaved in the conccsn^ with a view to his 
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using bis inflaence and adviee in composii^ the existing 
diflferenoes ; he had yielded to the invitation, but without 
effecting the purpose in view. The invitation was now 
renewed, by common consent, and it was supposed with 
more probability of success^ With the consent of the 
elector, Lutber resolved to undertake the service. Six 
days before his departure, he thus speaks of himself in 
a letter to die pastor of Bremen. ** I am <^d, decrepid, 
sluggish, weary, spiritless, and blind of an eye ; yet, at a 
time, ere which, I very reasonably hoped to have been 
removed to ray rest by death, as if I had never managed^ 
or written, or spoken, or done any thing before, I am 
quite overwhelmed with writing, and speaking, and doii^, 
and managing all fiorts of things." It was on the twent3/H 
third of January, that he left Wittemberg, accompanied 
by his three sons. He was detained three days at Halle 
by inclement weather, and by the rising of ihe river; 
which he was obliged to cross in a boat, at some peril. 
He preached for Justus Jonas during his stay at Halle^ 
and was attended by Jonas durmg the reminder of the 
journey. The counts of Mansfeld received hind on their 
bordcfrs, with an escort of more than a hundred horsey 
treating him as the Elector of Saxony's ambassador. He 
was extren^ely weak and exhausted when he arrived at 
Eisleben on the twenty-eighth of January ; but by means 
of medicine, friction, and warmth, he was sufficiently re- 
covered to enter upon the business on which he came.* 
He laboured at it with great diligence for diree w«eks, 
but without the success' he could have wished. Besides 
these efforts, he preached repeatedly, though 'his health 
was all the time declining. No symptom of an alarming 
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natttre ifeenis to liave been obscfnred, t91 ^ seraiKeeiith 
of February. On that day, hk firiends remarked aoaie 
tokena of the reatletsness which fireqnently preoedes an 
allemiing change in the human ayBtem^ and advised hkil 
to k^ep qinet in hia study. He foDowed this adviee, 
lli6ugh from time to time he walked up and down tkte 
apartment conversing with animation. '* Occasionally/ 
says Justus Jonas, '* he would stop, and kicking out at the 
window, in that attitude (as hia custom was) he would 
address fervent prayers to God, so that I, and Csslius 
who were in the room with him, could not but perceive 
it : and then he would say, ' I was bom and baptised 
here at £isleben ; what, if I should remain, ox even die, 
beref* Another of his firienda, Raaeberg, the elector's 
physician, has preserved one of the praj^ers/ which he 
thus oflfered, while walking up and down in his study* 
It is as fi^ws : ' O Lord God, heavenly Father, I call 
upon thee, in the name of thy most dearly beloved Son» 
Jesus Christ, hnpk>ring that, according to thy promise, 
and for the glory of thy name, thou wouldst graciously 
hear die prayers which I oflfer up unto thee ; beseeching 
thee, iStuLt as thou hast of thy mercy and boundless 
goodness, discovered to me the great apostacy and 
blindness of the pope, before the day of thy last advent, 
which is at hand, and is to succeed that difiusion of the 
light of the gospel which now dawns upon the world : 
so, thou wouldst graciously preserve the church of my 
beloved country, in the acknowledgment of the truth, 
and the unwavering confession of thy uncorrupted word, 
without failing, even to the end ; that the whole world 
may know, diat thou hast sent me for this very purpose. 
Even so, O most blessed Lord God ! Amen and Amen T 
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Aftfr pMfilig the day ia hk itiid^ h& y r oyoae d to 
join hi» friend* at supper, in the dinag room ; obeemag 
thai» " to be tolkary did not hel|^ the epirite*" Dmiog 
M^iper be quoted and made obaenmtioBa on. maojF 
intereating poifagta of acripture ; and wbeatbe etmwet^ 
aalion happened to tarn on the queation« " Wbetfaer dbt 
•pirita of the just would reeogniae tboae wbo had bean 
their frienda on earth/' he deeidedlj gave bia opinion in 
the affirmative. The remembranoe of hia aentimenta en 
such a point, and at such a timey muat have been aootbf 
ing to those who heard than ; lor till mortality ia whoMy 
swaUowed i^ of life, we cleave witb lingering fiwidnesntn 
the tiea and attaolnnenta of nature; endlong toesLtand 
them to thoae brighter sphsree vi^iere^ purified firom the 
droaa of human pasaion, theif iciiitoan: shall b»pei£Msl 
aadetemaL 

Before he went to supper* Luther complained of a 
pain in hia chest, to whieh he waaaulijeet; bua from 
which he was relieved by the. use of warm applications 
It returned after suf^r, and abeot mae o'clock be lay 
dawn on a couch and fell aaleqp^- He awoken as the 
clock struck ten, and desired that those, about bin would 
retire to rest* When they led him'to>hia chamber* *' I 
go to rest with God,** said be ; and he repeated the 
words of the psalmist, ** Into thy hands I commend n^ 
spirit r then, atretebing out his hand to bid bis firienda 
good nightf he told them to ** pray for the cause of 
Oed«" He reused to bed; but about one a'clock he 
awoke Jonaa- and am^itber pexson who slept ia the rooas 
witb him, Mid desiring, tbat a fire might be nadein.lua 
study^.he e9Mlaimed»> " O God! bow ill I ami I su&e 
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ffaoMdAil oppNflHDB in iny dicM; I nyu ooftanl^ cm 

He was ftill able to lemeiye into \m study widMMit 
lie^^ gqpeering agsin, '* Into thy hands I eonmend n^ 
spirit.* He continoed to walk backwards and fbrwaids» 
Mid lequcatod that the warm apphcadons night 



Tlie myat e r i o oe and awinl chai^ from life to deadi 
had ooaae upon him snddenly ; and though notidarmad, 
he waa anrpnaed and agitated. The spirit, indeed^ may 
be wflHng, nay moce thaa wilKng; it may pant and 
groaato be delivered from the bondage of oormption, 
and translated into the gloriovis hbeety of the children 
9i Gad ; but it is linked with a frafl companion that 
dogi its ont^tead wings, and stMes its impassioiied 
aspirations after that rapturous hour when it shall 
awake m the Kkenees of Ood, and be satisfied. 

Wi^ subsiding enoation, Lodier soon disooveied that 
hia hour was come ; andaa the great captain of his sal- 
vatisn committed himself, ** with strong cries and tears** 
to his heareidy &ther, so, in Ins last conflict with sin 
and Satan, did this, his fiuthfbl sokber. The words in 
wkich he prayed were nearly these: ** O eternal and 
m eiuftd God, my heavenly Father, Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and God of all consolation! I diank thee, 
diat thou hast revealed to me, drjr son Jesus Christ; in 
whom I have believed, whom I have preached, whom I 
have confessed, whom I love and worship, as my dear 
Saviour and Redeemer, wliom the pope and themidti* 
tode oi ^ migodly dopersecoto, revfle, and btaepheroe. 
I beseech thee, my Lord Jesus Christ, receive my soul ! 
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O Heavenly Father, though I be snatched out of this 
life, though I must now lay down this body, yet know I« 
assuredly, that I shall dwell with thee for ever, and that 
none can pluck me out of thy hands !** He then thrice 
repeated the words, " Into thy hands I commend my 
spirit. Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord Qod' of 
truth r He also uttered those words, — those precious 
words for a dying sinner to repose upon ; ** God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten son^ that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.*' He repeated from the 68th psalm, 
*' Our God is the God from whom cometh salvation : 
God is the Lord by whom we escape death.** After 
which, his powers began to fail him, and he became 
silent ; but, when some who were present, said to him, 
*' Reverend father, do you die in the constant confession 
of Christ, and his doctrine, which you have preached* ?'* 
he distinctly answered, '* Yes ;" and spoke no more; but 
about a quarter of an hour afterwards, between two and 
three o'clock in the morning, with his hands dapsed 
together, and without a finger or a feature being dis- 
turbed, he gently breathed his last. " Such was the 
account, which Justus Jonas> under the impulse of present 
feeling, and, without even time for artful colouring 
(had he been capable of employing it) >vrote to the 
Elector of Saxony, by the hand of Count Albert's 
secretary, within an hour after Luther's death,"* 

The character of this extraordinary person seems to 
have been formed for enterprise. The restlessness of 
his energy, and the sagacity and vigour of his mind, must 

^ See Scott's ContiiiDatioa of MUner's Church History. 
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have rendered him prominent and active at whatever 
period, and under whatever circumstances, he had ap- 
peared upon the stage of human affairs. The unvary. 
ii^ tendency of genius is to rise : from the cloister or 
the cottage, or wherever it is secluded, it sooner or 
later will emerge. Sometimes, as in the case before us, 
it comes' forth into notice, as the servant of the Most 
High. Never did Luther forget that he sustained that , 
subHme and holy character. Many earth-bom passions, 
unquestionably, remained to make him feel his coiitinuaT 
dependence upon the unseen arm which led him on ta 
batde ; and, amidst the most triumphant of his victories, 
imiumerable internal defeats must have painfuUy hu* 
miliated him, by showing him how often his unresisted 
corruptions " caused the enemies of the Lord to blas- 
pheme." Yet, in bestowing on his asperities of temper^ 
and gross hiikpropneties of language, their just raeamire 
of blame, we must not forget that they were, in a degree, 
the result of the manners of the times. " The indecen- 
cies of which Luther was guilty," says Dr. Robertson, ti^ 
drawing his character, *' mUst not be imputed wholly ta 
the violence of his temper. They ought to be charged 
in' part, on the manners of the age. Among a rude 
people, imaequainted with those maxims, which, by put- 
tmg continual restraint on the passions of individuals, 
have polished society, and rendered it agreeable, dis- 
putes were managed with heat, and strong emoiions 
were uttered in their natural language without reserve or 
delicacy; At the same time, the works of learned men 
were all composed in Latin, and they were not only 
authorized by the example of eminent writers in that 
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language, to use their antagonists with the most illiberal 
scurrility ; but in the dead tongue, indecenciea of every 
kind appeared less shocking than in a living language, 
whose idioras and phrases seem gross, because they are 
familiar. In passing judgement upon the characters of 
men, we ought to try them upon, the principles and 
maxims of their own age, not by those of another ; for, 
although virtue and vice are always the same, manners 
and customs vary continually. Some parts of Lullievs 
behaviour, which to us appear most culpable^ gft^^ bo 
disgust to his contemporaries. It was even^ by some 
of ^ese qualities^ which we are now apt to bkme, that 
he was fitted for accomplishing the great v^ork.wliidi he 
undertoc^*' 

It is, indeed, most true, that, in a &r more extended 
sense than met the observation of the historianr. of 
Charles v., the weaknesses and faults of Luther were 
rendered subservient to the cause for which he laboured; 
It was in the extension of the spiritual Inngdom'oi 
Christ, rather than: in the subjection of papal iniquity^ 
(great aa was his victory there) that the usefbhiesB^ 6£ 
Luther most strikingly appears. Thousands have been 
the better for the christian experience whkh his works 
record ; and thousands yet unborn, in tracing there the 
bosom sin, the malignant corruption, tibe dark and hid- 
den working of a &Bett and rebelHous nature^ may be 
led to seek the hebling streams to which he canted hie 
polluted sonl ; and duis " the wrath of man fAieSk pnne 
thee, Heavenly Father, \vhose ^aysk are not as our wsys^ 
and whose judgementir are &r above, out of our' ngfatJ'. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Wx have now to quit Germany, and turn our attenlioa 
to the commeneement and progress of the i c fo t uia tion 
in England ; where a scene awaits as, the most canons 
and complicated in its detaOs, and the most unexpected 
and extraordinary in its residts, that, perhaps^ die annak 
of history record. 

It is to no sablime apostle, like Martin Lother, ac- 
tuated by the spirit of the living Grod, that we are 
indebted £x the rise and promulgation of the cause of 
truth in onr native land ; but, that we may distinctly per- 
ceive the sovereig^nty of God in choosing ** things which 
are not, to bring to nought things which are ;* we are 
eiHed upon to trace to the exercise of the worst passions 
of one of the worst of men, the birth of those religious 
privileges^ which we ourselves this day enjoy. 

Every reader of English history is acquainted with the 
factef the marriage of Henry VIII, with Catherine, daugh* 
ter of the king of Spain, and the widow of his brother, 
Prinee Arthur, Somedoubts existed from the first, as to 
die legality of such a marriage. But a dispensation having 
been obtained from the pope, Henry himself perceived 
neeli^eetion to the nuptials, and she became (as fiur as 
af^pears firom every record) his bdoved and happy wife; 
in which sacred and intimate connexion she lived with 
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him for many years. Of five children which she brought 
him, none survived the period of infancy, except the 
Princess Mary, who afterwards mounted the throne. 
Not the slightest shade of dissatisfaction appeared on 
Henry*s part towards the queen, till her declining health 
demanded the exercise of compassion and patience ; two 
qualities of which he was destitute. The undisciplined 
fierceness of his nature, rendered him Incapable of enter- 
taining such a sentiment as esteem; and the loss of per- 
sonal attraction being, in the eyes of Henry, the loss of 
all that was valuable in a woman, it required but the 
presence of a younger and lovelier object to displace 
the honourable wife of twenty years, from the throne, 
as well as from the heart of her selfish and inconstant 
husband. 

This object was Anne Boleyn, one of the maids of 
honour to the queen. She had been chiefly brought up 
at the French court, having, at a very early age, ac- 
companied the train of Henry's sister, who married the 
French king. On her return to England, about the year 
1527 f she was taken into Queen Catherine's service, 
and there unconsciously made the conquest of Henry's 
heart. Far from having any designs upon the king, she 
had consented to marry Lord Percy, the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland's eldest son, whom his father had placed in 
the court of Cardinal Wolsev. Cavendish, in his life of 
Wolsey, states, " that the cardinal, hearing that Lord 
Percy was making his addresses to Anne Boleyn, called 
for him one day as he came from the court, and, before 
us all, chid him for it, pretending at first, that it was 
unworthy of him to match so meanly ; but he justified 
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his choice, and reckoned op her birth and quality, which 
he said was not inferior to his own. And the cardinal 
insisting fiercely to make him lay down his pretensions, 
he told him he would willingly submit to the king and 
him ; but that he had gone so far, before many witnesses, 
that he could not forsake it, and knew not how to did- 
charge his conscience ; and, therefore, he entreated the 
cardinal would procure him the king's favour in it* 
Upon that, the cardinal in great rage, said, ' Why, 
thinkest thou that the king and I know not what we 
have to ^o in so weighty a matter ? Yes, I warrant you: 
but I can see in thee no submission at all to the pur* 
pose. You have matched yourself with such an one as 
neither the king nor yet your father will agree to; 
and therefore, I will send for thy father, who, at his 
coming, shall either make thee break this unadvised 
bargain, or disinherit thee for ever.' To which the Lord 
Percy replied, ' that he would submit himself to him, if 
his conscience were discharged of the weighty burden 
that lay upon it :' and soon afler, his father coming to 
court, he was diverted another way." 
' When the Earl of Northumberland had severely re- 
proved his son, he compelled him to marry a daughter of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, and thus efiectually removed him 
from being any interruption to Henry. It was scarcely 
possible for Anne to remain unobservant of the changes 
that were taking place around her ; and still less that 
she should avoid to connect them with herself and the 
king. If she required further evidence of her impor- 
tance to the monarch, she received it speedily, in a 
valuable present of jeweb, as well as in the elevation of 
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her father, to the rank of Viaoount Rochlbrd. . But, 
when Henry ventured to diadose to her hia real ob}ecty 
•he indignantly replied, " that though she miglit be 
haf^y to be his wife, she woald never condeseend to 
become his mistress.'* Thus foiled in Ins purposes, 
Henry was suddenly visited with a remorse, as staroi^ 
as it was strange and new, for the crime of which 
he had been guilty, about seventeen years befinre, in 
marrying his brother's wife. Whatever opinicms mig^ 
have been expressed upon the lawfidness or unlawful- 
ness of such a union at the time of its celebration, so 
long a period had elapsed without a shade of moral im- 
putation on the character of Catherine, that, to produce 
as difficulties, what never before were seen by him as 
difficulties, exhibited, on the king's side, a baseness of 
motive which could scarcely have been disgiused by any 
artifices, or palliated by any excuses. Sut paaaon, 
armed with power, will never be without its partizans ; 
and Henry was socm surrounded by advisers, who either 
suggested, or seconded, the measure of the divorce. 
Wolsey had private views of his own for desiring Hemry's 
release firom his present wife ; and, it is said, that he had 
selected Ren^e, daughter of the late king of France, aa 
Catherine's successor. To satisfy the pretended Mt' 
cacy of the king's conscience, the expediency of a di- 
vorce being clearly ascertained, the next, step was to 
obtain the assistance of the pope in accomplishing it. 

It will here be necessary to review the political situatioB 
of foreign afi&irs at this juncture. Tlie balance of powder 
on the continent was nearly equidly divided between 
Francis I. king of France, and the Emperor Charles V. ; 
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but, aibr the defeat of eh* former «t tte battle of PiiTia, 
and theavtftd ccMiductof Pope dement, wbon Charlea 
puni^ied by making him prisoner in the caatle of 
St* Angelo, tke emperor was iibe personage of whom 
Clement stood the most in awe. 

1 pass over ▼arious negotiations which occmred between 
the king of France and Henry, respecting the marriage 
of the Prinoesa Mary. Nothing material resulted from 
them, except that, during one of the conferences on the 
subject, the Bishop of Tarbes (on behalf of Francis) 
ventured to ask, if the legitimacy of the princess waa 
unquestionable. It was suj^posed that he spoke by the 
suggestion of Wolaey, who soi^t to supply Henry 
with a decent pretext for opening the subject of hu 
divorce. " The king's secret matter,** says Dr. Lingard, 
" now became pnUic Justifying his conduct by the 
expresaions of the Bishop of Tarbes, he ventured to aak 
the^qpiniima of the most eminent canonists and divines, 
who easily discovered the real wish of their sovereign, 
tluroagh the thin disguise with which he afiected to cover 
itr-*"the scruples of a timorous conscienoe, and the 
dangers of a disputed succession. Some there were, 
who, firoma passage in Leviticus, contended that no 
dispensation could authorise a marriage with the widow 
of a Iwother ; while others, from another passage in 
Deuteronomy, inferred, that the prohibition was not 
universalf but admitted an exception in the king's caae, 
where the first marriage had been unproductive of 
childMB.*' 

While ^ question waa thus in agitation, Henry heard 
of the captivity of the pope in the castle of St. Angelo, 
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^nd quickly perceived the advantages it offered him. 
In the first place, it sanctioned some punishment of the 
insatiate ambition of Charles ; and, under pretence of 
revenging the pope's injuries, gave a colour of religion 
to the war which Henry meditated agadnst the emperor. 
Secondly, it supplied Cardinal Wolsey with a reason 
for deciding the question of the divorce in hb l^^atine 
court, without the interposition of Clement. Under 
these favourable circumstances, Wolsey was dispatched 
to France to negotiate with Francis, whom Henry 
desired to engage in his designs upon the emperor. 
But Charles V. was too good a politician not to interpose 
some obstacles to the purposes of the king of England. 
In his negotiations with Wolsey, he expressed the highest 
esteem for his uncle, (Henry by marriage standing in 
that relation to him, Catherine being his aunt); and 
amongst other proposals of a conciliatory nature, he 
offered to moderate such of his demands upon Francis, 
as had been in agitation since the result of the battle of 
Pavia. An obliging, but evasive answer* was returned 
by Wolsey on the part of his master, and, after various . 
treaties, which the course of events nullified* Wolsey 
returned home, and, for the first time, heard from 
Henry, of his fixed determination to marry Anne 
Boleyn. This news occasioned the utmost dismay to 
the cardinal, who, during his recent sojourn in France, 
had informed the mother of Francis, at Compi^ne, that, 
in the course of a year, she should not only behold the 
connexion between the royal house of England and the 
imperial family severed for ever, but a princess of her 
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own blood seated on the English throne, llie king^s 
sudden and ardent prosecution of the question of his 
divoroe» had animated the sordid passions of his ministar 
with the hope of turning his roaster's views to some 
private interest of his own. He calcuhitedy no doubt» 
upon the intoxicating influence which the determined 
porauit of a wrong object produces upon the mind ; and 
which precludes it from perceiving the subtlety and 
promptness, with which its mistakes are rendered 
onbservient. to the purposes of another. 
. . But Henry, with all his vices, had an understanding that 
nemoved him from the possibthty of beii^ any person's 
dupe, but his own.— There, indeed, he stands to the gaae 
9«f., remotest posterity, the worst, the most awful of 
diqpef*— The wretch who was duped to believe, that 
' power was the passport to self-indulgence of every kind, 
and 4>f every degree — The fool who made a mock of 
jtigtyr-THtm abject slave who lettered the linibs» • mud 
tovtui«d the bodies, and murdered the liberties and 
liv^es of those who stood between him and his lawless 
wUi unconscious that he was himself, at the same time* 
** last bound in misery and iron,** and was ruled with the 
most jrelentless and despotic sway by his own fierce 
passions. 

. Wolsey soon found that it would be dangerous to pur<- 
sue his entreaties that Henry would not degrade himself 
by Buyrrying Anne; we therefore next find himacting in 
the character of a strenuous supporter of the divorce. 

The king's case was now laid before Sir Thomas 
More, and Fisher, bishop of Rochester; who, having 
considered it, returned an unfavourable opinioi[i as to 

I 
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the divorce; an opinion, which no representations of 
the cardinal had any power to alter. Various in- 
structions were then sent into Italy, to Dr. Knight, the 
king*s secretary, and to three brothers of the name of 
Cassali, employed as English agents at different courts. 

The emperor now understood clearly what was going 
on at the English court ; and expressed (as it became 
him to do) a fixed determination to oppose the divorce, 
as dishonourable to the queen. He also demanded 
from the pope (who was then his prisoner in the castle 
of St. Angelo) an inhibition to prevent the cause from 
being tried before any judge in England ; and a promise, 
that he would not consent to any act preparatory to a 
divorce, without the knowledge of Charles himself. 
To the last of these demands, Clement consented ; though 
he refused the first, on the plea of its being contrary to 
established usage. In the mean while, Clement, having 
contrived to escape from his confinement, was soon 
waited upon by the English envoys, who, on their 
master's behalf, were anxious to get the advantage that 
was to be made of him, before the emperor or the king 
ef France had set any other interest before him. 

We may conceive the difficulties in which the cau- 
tious and crafty pontiff would find himself involved, by 
such an application, at such a juncture. The expediency 
of keeping well with all the foreign potentates with 
whom his affairs were connected, and the hazard of not 
pleasing any of them, let him take what step he might, 
perplexed him beyond measure; and he vacillated 
between promises and evasions, in a most amusing 
manner to posterity, (who have only to read and laugh 
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at the distresses of a dishonest mind,) hut very little tp 
the entertainment of the British envoys. At length, they 
presented to him two instruments which had heen drawn 
up in England, and to which they requested his signature. 
By the first of them W.olsey was to he empowered to 
hear and decide the cause of the divorce ; hy the second, 
a dispensation was to he granted to Henry to marry, 
in the place of Catherine, any other woman whatsoever ; 
even if she were already promised to another, or related 
to himself within the first degree of affinity. This last 
deed he signed without any alteration ; and after the 
former had been composed in a new style, by one of the 
Italian cardinals, he affixed his name to that likewise ; 
but in delivering these documents to Dr. Knight, he 
insisted much upon the sacrifices he had made of his 
own interest and prospects, to oblige the king of 
England ; upon whose gratitude, he said, his safety, and 
perhaps his life, now hung. He also recommended, 
that before any use was made of the instruments he had 
just signed, Henry should wait till such time as he 
(Clement) were secured from the resentment of the 
emperor; and then, a second commission of similar 
import might be executed. But the English envoy had 
not obtained such concessions, from such a slippery 
conceder, to part with them again ; on the contraiy, one 
of the CassaU was desired to request that a legate from 
Rome might be sent to England, and joined in the 
commission with Wolsey. To this Clement also con- 
sented; and offered the choice of six cardinals; "but,** he 
added, "the king seems to me to have chosen a most 
eircttitous route. If he be convinced itt hia conscience, 

I 2 
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as he affirms, that his present inarriage is null, let 
him marry again. This will enable me, or the legate, 
to decide the question at once. Otherwise, I foresee, 
that, by appeals, exceptions and adjournments, the cause 
must be protracted for many years.** 

This prophetic opinion of the pope's was sufficiently 
realized. Difficulty upon difficulty, and delay upon 
delay, impeded every measure that Henry adopted for 
the gratification of his wishes, and irritated his impatient 
and irascible temper by the time they occupied, and 
the vexation they occasioned; and thus, in the very 
beginning of the matter, a close discerner of the ways of 
Providence, would trace the workings of that retributive 
justice, which commences its operations even in this world. 

Amongst those who first "began to taste the fruit 
of their own doings," was cardinal Wolsey, whose per- 
plexity was agitating in the extreme. He well knew 
the mind of the master he served; he, also, as well 
knew that he was disliked by the person who might now 
be said to govern that mind. Although she disguised 
her sentiments, Anne Boleyn was not his friend; nor was 
it indeed likely that she should regard with a favourable 
eye, one whom she knew to be so obnoxious to her 
marriage with the king. All her relatives and advisers 
were likewise his enemies ; and he had reason to an- 
ticipate her union with Henry, as the signal of their 
advancement, and his own downfall. Under these embar- 
rassments, he dispatched new instructions to the agents 
at Rome, to appeal to the pope in his behalf, and urge 
kim to settle the question of the divorce by signing 
a decretal bull, and thus to save him from ruid. Amongst 
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these agents was Stephen Gardiner, a person whom we 
shall frequently mention in the progress of our narration. 
Harassed with the importunities of this man, and his col* 
leagues, Clement, at length, signed a decretal hull, which 
does not appear to have heen published, and of which, 
the existence, indeed, seems to have been doubted. 

Such a document was, nevertheless, committed to 
Cardinal Campeggio; whom Wolsey requested to 
have for his colleague in a legatine commission, to try 
the question of the divorce, in England. The pope, 
equally with Wolsey, finding himself placed in a very 
embarrassing situation, began to practise various man- 
<BUvres to extricate himself. His chief object was 
to gain time, and postpone the decision which must fall 
upon him to pronounce, and which he perceived would 
certainly prove offensive to one, if not both of the 
parties, whom it was his interest to conciliate. He was 
very well pleased, therefore, to hear, as a reason against 
his travelling into England, that Campeggio was ill with 
the gout. 

So far from its presenting any obstacle to Clement, it 
appeared to be of singular advantage to his views ; as 
it provided the legate with an excuse for protracting 
the time by slow journies, adapted to the infirm state of 
his health. 

Being instructed to pursue temporizing measures, and 
especially to adopt procrastination as the most desirable 
of any, Campeggio arrived in England ; but in so weak 
a state, that he was obliged to be carried in a litter to 
his lodgings, where he remained several days confined 
to his bed. A fortnight elapsed before he was able to 
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leave the house ; during which iotenral, both the king 
and WoLsey visited him repeatedly, with less anxiety, it 
may be presumed, respecting the state of his health, 
thim the state of the credentials with which he was 
furnished. But the tried and trusty agent of Clement, 
had not so superficially received his education in the 
ecclesiastical court of Rome, as to be caught in an 
unguarded hour by another cardinal, seconded even by 
a king. His son received the honour of knighthood, 
and he himself had an offer made him of the rich 
bishoprick of Durham ; but the decretal bull slept un- 
disturbed in his possession, and no artifice could draw 
from him the slightest indication of his sentiments re- 
specting it. He had but one answer always ready ; 
" that it was his wish, and his duty, to render the king 
every service, consistent with the dictates of his con- 



science.'* 



While the matter was in this vague and unsettled 
state in England, new materials were afibrded to feed the 
restless and ambitious spirit of Wolsey, by the sudden 
and severe illness of the pope, to whose high dignity he 
had strong and cherished hopes of succeeding. His 
agent and confidant in the affair, was Gardiner; to 
whom he wrote, desiring him to spare neither presents 
nor promises, in bringing the matter to the desired issue. 
A more curious specimen of base and unblushing in- 
trigue can scarcely be conceived, than the abstract of the 
instructions he sent to Gardiner, and which may be ^und 
in Burnet's History of the Reformation. But the car- 
dinal's manoeuvres, afler fluctuating with one or two 
of the pope's recoveriesi and relapses, were at length 
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rendered nugatory, by his restoration to health, accom- 
panied with a stronger disposition than ever to league 
himself with the emperor, against Henry and his 
minister; Wolsey's aspirations after the popedom, having 
greatly contributed to alienate him from the favour of 
Clement. 

One of Campeggio*s instructions was, to advise the 
queen to enter a monastery ; and accordingly, when he 
waited upon her, (which was after he had been introduced 
to Henry) he exhorted her, in the name of the pontiff, to 
enter a convent; at the same time explaining to her, the 
objections against the validity of her marriage. 

The conduct of the queen upon this occasion, as upon 
every other which occurred during this oppressive and 
iniquitous process, was marked by dignity and deter* ^ 
mination. ''It was not for herself," she said, *'that she 
was concerned ; but for her daughter, whose interests 
were more dear to her, than her own." "The pre- 
sumptive heir to the crown," she continued, " was her 
daughter Mary, whose right should never be prejudiced 
by the voluntary act of her mother. She was a weak 
ilHterate woman," she said; "a stranger, without friends 
or advisers, while her opponents were men, learned in 
the law, and anxious to deserve the favour of their 
sovereign ; and that she therefore, demanded as a right, 
the aid of counsel of her own choice, selected from the 
subjects of her nephew.** This request was granted, 
in part ; for, in addition to certain English priests and 
canons, she was permitted to choose two foreign 
advocates, on the (Condition that they were natives of 
Flanders, and not of Spain, 
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Nothing apparently remained to prevent the trial 
from proceeding ; but delays now sprung up on the 
king's side. He had heard the decretal bull read, which 
Campeggio brought, and, perceiving that it was only 
requisite to have it published, in order to decide the 
cause in his favour, he dispatched instructions to his 
agents in Italy, to endeavour to prevail upon the pope, 
to grant permission, that, at least, it might be exhibited 
to the members of the privy council. But in vain. 
Clement was inexorable to all their entreaties ; and the 
only advantage that was gained by these negotiations, 
was, on the side of the pope, by its consuming time. 

In the mean while, Anne Boleyn reigned triumphantly at 
court, where Henry assigned her a splendid establishment, 
and required his courtiers, by attending her levees, to 
treat her with the same respect as bad been shown to the 
queen. At length, wearied with the evasions of the 
pope, the king recalled Gardiner from Rome, and 
appointed him to be his leading counsel on the trial, 
which he resolved should immediately commence ; and 
for which purpose he issued a license, under the broad 
seal, empowering the legates to execute their commission. 
After various delays on the part of Campeggio, who, by 
an obstinate adherence to established forms, contrived to 
prolong the affair as much as possible, the court, at 
last, met in the parliament chamber iit the Blackfriars, 
on the 18th of June 15S9, and summoned the king and 
queen to appear. The queen obeyed ; but it was to 
protest against the judges, and to appeal to the pope. 
At the next session a few days after, Henry sat in state 
on the right of the cardinals, and answered to his name; 
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but the queen, who was placed on their left, as soon as 
she heard herself summoned, rose from her seat, and 
renewed her protest against the proceedings, on three 
grounds ; First, because she was a stranger ; Secondly, be- 
cause the judges held benefices in the realm, the gift of her 
adversary ; and lastly, because she had good reason to 
believe, that justice could not be obtained in a court 
constituted as that was. 

On the refusal of the cardinals to admit her appeal, 
she rose a second time, and having passed before them, 
she threw herself at the king's feet, and, in a simple and 
aflecting speech, she made a last effort to obtain for 
herself the boon of justice. " Sir," she said, " I beseech 
you to pity me, a woman and a stranger, without an 
assured friend, and without a counsellor. I take God to 
witness, that I have always been to you a true and 
loyal wife : that I have made it my constant duty to seek 
your pleasure: that I have loved all whom you have 
loved, whether I had reason or not, whether they were 
friends to me or foes. I have been your wife for years. 
I have brought you many children. If there be any 
offence which can be alleged against me, I consent to 
depart with infamy ; but if not, then, I pray you do me 
justice." 

Having said this, she rose, made him a low obeisance, 
and retired ; and though she was summoned to return, 
she took no notice, but immediately left the court. 

It was not possible that such an appeal as she had 
just made, supported as it was by truth, should fail to 
produce a strong impression on the hearts of her 
hearers. The king observed it, and felt himself obliged 

i3 
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to take some notice of her address. He publickly ac- 
knowledged, that she had always been to him a dutiful 
wife ; and that his present suit did not proceed from 
any dissatisfaction towards her, but from the tenderness 
of his own conscience. 

After this, the cause still proceeded, and several 
sittings took place ; but the queen, refusing to appear, 
either in person, or by her counsel, was pronounced 
contumacious. 

By the efforts of the legates, the trial was prolonged 
till the summer vacation commenced. On the 23rd of 
July, they held their last sitting, when the king attended 
in an adjoining room, from whence he could see and hear 
the proceedings. 

His council were exceedingly urgent for the judgement 
of the court ; but Campeggio replied, that the whole of 
the proceedings must be laid before the pope, before 
judgement could be pronounced. The court was then 
dissolved ; and, in less than a fortnight, it appeared that 
Clement had revoked the commission of the legates on 
the 15th of the same month. 

The procrastinating and evasive conduct of the 
legates, and the accounts he received from his agents 
in Italy, had, in some measure, prepared Henry for 
disappointment; a disappointment which Clement en- 
deavoured to soflen down by accompanying the ac- 
count of the revocation, with a soothing and excul- 
patory letter. Whatever were his feelings upon the 
subject, Henry succeeded in disguising them ; and by 
the advice of Wolsey, he determined to consult the 
opinions of learned oieoi and endeavour to efifect the 
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divorce by the ecclesiastical authority within his own 
dominions, and then to confirm it, by an act of parlia* 
ment. Campeggio was therefore dismissed with valuable 
presents, and thanks for his services. His colleague, 
Wolsey, now began to find increasing cause to expect 
the speedy realization of his worst apprehensions. 
The dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, and lord Rochford, 
the father of Anne Boleyn, united with her in enmity 
against him . The delays and evasions which accompanied 
the proceedings against die queen, furnished them with 
apparent reasons, for suggesting to the king, that the 
cardinal had never been in earnest in the prosecution of 
the divorce ; and that he was secretly leagued with the 
interests of the king of France. But though Henry 
listened to these surmises with a degree of attention, 
which encouraged Wolsey s enemies to predict his 
q>eedy disgrace, he was not yet inclined to cast off his 
former favourite. In the midst of their machinations, 
they had the consternation of witnessing a most gracious 
reception given him by the king, when he waited on him 
at Grafton, in Northamptonshire. Henry took him by 
the hand, conversed with him familiarly in public, and 
when he took leave, requested him to return on the 
following day. But the alarm which the king's con- 
descension excited, was soon dispelled by the exertion 
of Anne's influence over her royal lover ; for, it is said, 
that on the same evening she extorted from the king a 
promise, that he would never more speak to Wolsey. 
Henry rode out with her the following day, at an early 
hour, and did not return home till, in consequence of a 
hint, (which, in the atmosphere of a court, is equivalent 
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to a command) the cardinal had departed for London. 

The iniquitous measure by which this unfortunate 
man was finally ruined, scarcely admitted even of a 
show of justice. It was by the revival of an obsolete 
statute of Richard 11., which prohibited the procuring 
of bulls from Rome under the pains of premunire. At 
the commencement of the Michaelmas term, the attorney- 
general filed two bills against Wolsey, charging him 
with having, as legate, transgressed against this statute. 
But, besides that, there existed a doubt whether the 
legatine court could be brought within the operation of 
this statute, it was certain that the cardinal had pre- 
viously obtained the royal license, and was therefore 
properly authorized in his proceedings. 

Such, however, was his dismay at this stroke, that he 
unresistingly submitted to the consequences it produced. 
He gave up the seals to the dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk ; and confessed, through his counsel, the lawful- 
ness of the indictment, though he pleaded ignorance 
of the statute, and submitted himself to the king's 

mercy. 

But though he dealt thus severely with him, the king 
did not absolutely withdraw his countenance from him ; 
for, when the cardinal was retiring to Esher, a seat be- 
longing to his bishoprick of Winchester, and where it 
was intimated to him that he should take up his resi- 
dence, Henry sent him a gracious message not to des- 
pair, but to remember that the king could, at any time, 
give him more than he had now taken away; upon 
winch, the poor abject creature, overpowered with joy, 
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sunk upon his knees in the dirt before the messenger, 
and clasped his hands together in a transport of joy. 
Such evidences of a low, misguided mind, might justly 
swell the tide of remorse, which soon after wrung from 
him the acknowledgment, that " he had preferred the 
favour of his king to that of his God." 

In November of the following year, he was appre- 
hended by the earl of Northumberland, on a charge of 
high treason, and ordered to be brought to London, 
from Cawood in Yorkshire, whither he had been sent, 
to remain at a proper distance from court. This last 
blow appears to have accelerated, if it did not cause his 
death ; for, at Sheffield Park, a seat of the earl of 
Shrewsbury's, he was seized with an illness which con- 
fined him a fortnight. He then, by slow journies, 
proceeded to Leicester ; and, on entering the gate of the 
monastery there, he said to the abbot, " Father abbot, I 
am come to lay my bones among you." He was taken 
to his bed, and, on the following day, seeing Knyghton, 
the lieutenant of the tower, who had been sent to bring 
him to town, he addressed him in these memorable 
words : " Master Knyghton, had I but served God as 
diligently as I have served the king, he would not have 
given me over in my grey hairs. But this is my just 
reward for my pains and study ; not regarding my 
service to God, but only my duty to my prince." He 
expired the next morning, in the sixtieth year of his 
age ; leaving behind him, a theme for the poet, a warning 
for the courtier, and for the student of God's providence, 
a striking illustration of the awful words, '* Behold all ye 
that kindle a fire, that compass yourselves about with 
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Kparks ; walk in the light of your fire and in the sparks 
tltat yc have kindled. This ghall ye have of mine hand: 
ve shall lie down in sorrow.** 



CHAPTER XII. 



Great chaBges are seldom single in their consequences ; 
and the disgrace and death of Wolsey formed the com« 
mencement of a series of eventful alterations in the state of 
England. His successor, as chancellor, was Sir Thomas 
More, a man of great acquirements and integrity. It 
had been generally usual to bestow the seals upon dig« 
nified churchmen ; and the duke of Norfolk, when he 
conducted him to his seat in the star chamber, remarked, 
in pronouncing an eulogium on his merits, that if, in ap- 
pointing Sir Thomas More to the office of chancellor, the 
king had departed from ancient precedent, he was fully 
justified by the superior merit of the person he had 
selected. 

It seems extraordinary that More, with a sagacity and 
penetration which must have discerned the difficulties of 
the station that was offered to him, should not have 
declined to accept it; particularly as he entered into 
this close and confidential connexion with the king, with 
a determined intention of opposing him on the subject 
of the divorce. 

But it is these apparently obvious mistakes in the 
conduct of life, which afford the christian the sublimest 
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source of humility and adoration ; for as the great poet 
beautifully remarks, 

*' Our indiscretions sometimes serre us well. 
When our deep plots do fail ; and that should teach us, 
There's n divinity that shapes our ends. 
Rough hew them how we will." 

And now we have to welcome upon the stage of affairs, 
a personage from whom we shall not so speedily part, as 
from Sir Thomas ; for it is of Cranmer, that we have 
to speak. This eminent person was born at Aslacton, 
in Nottinghamshire, in 1489. He was admitted in 1503, 
of Jesus college, Cambridge; where he distinguished 
himself, by great diligence in his studies. After he had 
been some time a fellow of the college, he married, and 
his wife dying within a year, he was again admitted to 
his fellowship ; and was also chosen reader of the divinity 
lecture in his own college. 

It was during Cranmer's residence at Cambridge, that 
Henry, having resolved to take the sense of the learned 
men within his own realms, sent the question of the 
divorce to the university of Cambridge, for the consider- 
ation of the scholars there. But the plague breaking out 
about this time, Cranmer left the place, and retired to a 
friend's house at Waltham Abbey, where he happened to 
meet with Gardiner and Fox ; one the king's secretary, 
and the other his almoner. The theme of every tongue, 
at that time, was the suit pending between the king and 
queen ; and, of course, it was the topic upon this occa- 
sion. The two courtiers were desirous to hear Cran- 
mer*s opinion on the subject; but he modestly declined 
to give it, though he told them, that he conceived the 
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shortest and the safest way, would be to ascertain clearly 
if the marriage was, in itself, unlawful by virtue of any 
divine precept ; for, if that were proved, then it was 
certain, that the pope's dispensation could be of no 
force to make that lawful which God had declared to 
be unlawful. Therefore, he thought, that, instead of a 
long fruitless negotiation at Rome, it would be better to 
consult all the learned men, and the universities of 
Christendom ; for, if they once declared it in the king's 
favour, then the pope must needs give judgement ; or 
otherwise, the bull being of itself null and void, the 
marriage would be found sinful, notwithstanding the 
pope's dispensation. 

This appeared to Fox and Gardiner a very good 
proposition, and the next night, when they met the king 
at Greenwich, they reported it to him. Gardiner, with 
the subtlety of his nature, designed to pass it upon him 
as their own suggestion ; but Fox being of a more in- 
genuous disposition, told the king from whom they had 
it. Henry highly approved of it, and only regretted 
that he had not heard it sooner, as it would have saved 
him vast expense, and much trouble. He expressed a 
determination of sending instantly for Cranmer to come 
to court, saying, in his coarse manner of expressing 
himself, " that he had the sow by the right ear.** — 
Cranmer was accordingly brought to court, and thus 
by the most seeming chance, was he placed exactly at 
the right time, in tlie right station, for signalizing to 
posterity, that " God worketh aU things according to the 
counsel of his own will.** After Cranmer had discoursed 
with the king, respecting the proposition he had made 
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througli Gardiner and Fox, he was commanded by 
Henry to write a book, containing his view of the sub- 
ject, which he was to confirm with all the authority he 
could. Dr. Crooke (the tutor of the duke of Rich- 
mond) and other persons, were also sent into Italy, 
France, and Germany, to consult the divines and learned 
men in foreign universities, about the matter. The two 
universities within the realm were also desired to send 
their conclusions on the subject. At Oxford, the mas- 
ters of arts generally opposed it ; but the greater part 
of the doctors and heads were for the divorce. After 
some delays, an instrument was at length signed there, 
declaring the marriage of a brother's wife to be contrary 
to the laws of God and nature. At Cambridge, the 
vice-chancellor was found very ready to serve the 
king, as were also several others ; but a contrary party 
met together, and resolved to oppose them. The ques- 
tion was at last carried for the divorce ; the decision 
being, that the king's marriage was against the law of 
God. Henry now supposing that his cause was fully 
approved in England, dispatched an embassy to Italy, in 
which were three divines, Stokesly, bishop of London ; 
Lee, afterwards archbishop of York; and Cranmer, 
whom he sent to justify and confirm the book he had 
written upon the subject. The object of their mission 
was, to search for authority from the ancient fathers in 
favour of the illegality of the marriage ; and to excite as 
much interest in the king's behalf, as fair words, and, it 
is to be presumed, something more tangible than fair 
words, could effect. It was not to be supposed, that 
the pope and the emperor were indifferent or inactive 
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spectators of what was passing : the latter appears to 
liave adopted the measure of out-bribing the king, as 
that which was most likely to be succes&l'iil ; so that 
Burnet remarks, " ihcy who wrote for the kinjj, had but 
a few crowns apiece : but they who wrote on the other 
side, bad good benefices." In Germany, Spain, ami 
Flanders, the emperor's authority prevailed, and but 
little was to be expected by the king's party, except 
amongst the Lutherans, with whom Cranmer held great 
intercourse, and chiefly with Osiander, wiiose niece he 
then married. The king consulted Erasmus, who was 
favourable to him; but his cautious liabils prevented 
him from taking any step which might be offensive to 
the emperor. Henry wrote also to Biicer, Ecolampa- 
dius, Zuinglius, and others, who were generally favour- 
able to the divorce. There is an epistle of Calvin's 
t appears, that he was clear in his 
rriage was null, and that the king 
e queen upon the law of Leviticus. 
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etter of Osiander to bim, urgmg 
many reasons to persuade him to approve of the divorce. 
But it is hut fair to suppose, and indeed, the event 
appears to indicate, that the GertnaD reformers had no 
suspicion of the latent motive which induced the king to 
be so urgent and strenuous to nullify his marriage ; for, 
when the divorce was accomplished, and Henry wrote to 
the Lutheran divines to approve his second marriage, 
they begged his excuse; and some years after this, when 
the bishop of Hereford, was sent over to endeavour to 
obtain their approbation to the divorce, and the subse- 
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quent marriage with Anne, he found Melancthon, and 
others, still indisposed to enter into the subject ; partly, 
perhaps, from fear of the emperor, and also, because they 
judged that the king had been influenced in his measures 
by improper affections. 

When Henry had received the decisions of the uni- 
versities, both foreign and domestic, and found them 
altogether, so favourable to his views, he determined to 
make a new attempt upon the pope, and then to pubhsh 
the opinions of the learned men which he had received. 
For this purpose he procured a letter to be addressed 
to the pope, which was signed by a great many members 
of parliament. The contents of this letter signified, 
that their near relation to the king, made them thus 
address the pope : ** The king's cause was now, in the 
opinion of the learned men and the universities, both in 
England, France, and Italy, found just ; which decision 
ought to prevail so far with the pope, that, though none 
moved in it, and, notwithstanding any contradiction, he 
ought to confirm their judgement; especially as it 
touched a king and kingdom to which he was so much 
obliged. But, since neither the justice of the cause, nor 
the king's most earnest desires, had prevailed with him, 
they were all forced to complain of that strange usage 
of the king ; who, both by his authority, and with his 
pen, had supported the apostolic see, and the catholic 
faith, and yet was now denied justice. From which 
they apprehended great mischief and civil wars, which 
could only be prevented by the king's marrying another 
wife, by whom he might have children. This could not 
be done till his present marriage was annulled. And 
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if the pope would stil] refuse to do this, they must con- 
clude that they were abandoned by him, and so seek for 
other remedies. This they most earnestly prayed him 
to prevent, since they did not desire to go to extremities 
till there was no more to be hoped for at his hands." 
To this representation the pope made answer, ** that he 
took notice of the vehemency of their letter, which he 
forgave them, imputing it to their great affection for 
their king. They had charged him with ingratitude and 
injustice ; two grievous imputations. He acknowledged 
all they wrote of the obligations he owed to their king, 
which were far greater than they called them, both to 
the apostolic see, and himself in particular. But, in the 
king's cause, he had been so far from denying justice, 
that he was often charged with being too partial to him. 
He had granted a commission to two legates to hear it, 
rather out of favour, than in rigour of law ; upon which, 
the queen had appealed ; he had delayed the admitting 
of it as long as possible ; but, when he saw it could not 
be any longer denied to be heard, it was brought before 
the consistory, where all the cardinals, with one consent, 
found that the appeal, and an avocation of the cause, 
must be granted. That, since that time, the king had 
never desired to put it to a trial ; but, on the contrary, 
by his ambassadors at Bologna, had moved for a delay ; 
and, in that posture it was still ; nor could he give sen- 
tence in a thing of such consequence, when it was not so 
much as sought for. As for .the conclusions of univer- 
sities and learned men, he had seen none of them from 
any of the king's ambassadors. It was true, some of 
them had been brought to him another way; but in 
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them, there were no reasons given, but only bare con- 
clusions ; and he had also seen very important things 
for the other side ; and therefore, he must not precipi- 
tate a sentence in a cause of such high importance, till 
all things were fully heard and considered. He wished 
their king might have male children ; but he was not in 
God's stead to give them. And, for their threatenings 
of seeking other remedies, they were neither agreeable 
to their wisdom, nor to their religion. Therefore, he 
admonished them to abstain from such counsels ; and 
reminded them, that it is not the physician's fault, if the 
patient will do himself hurt. He knew the king would 
never like such courses ; and, though he had a just value 
for their intercession, yet he considered the king much 
more ; to whom, as he had never denied any thing that 
he could grant with honour, so he was very desirous to 
examine this matter, and to put it to a speedy issue, and 
would do every thing he could, without offending God." 
But before the pope's reply could be received, Henry 
believing that Clement was resolved to grant him 
nothing, and, apprehending that some bull might be 
brought into England, in behalf of the queen, put forth 
a proclamation against receiving any bulls from Rome, 
under the pain of incurring his indignation, imprisonr 
ment, and other punishments. He also employed learned 
men in writing and publishing books for his cause ; from 
which Burnet has abstracted a sufficiently long account; 
but which it is not necessary to touch upon here. These 
publications were answered by those who wrote on the 
queen's side, and who, of course, had nearly as much to 
say as their adversaries. But, whatever was advanced 
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on either side, it prevailed nothing with the queen, who 
still persisted to justify her marriage, and to stand to 
her appeal; and though the kii^,"as to outward ap- 
pearance, conducted himself with great kindness and 
moderation towards her, and employed every body 
whom she most esteemed, to try and prevail upon her 
to submit to his wishes, yet she was perfectly inflexible, 
and would hearken to no proposition. The judgements 
of the world at large were divided. In general, the 
men sided with the king, and the women with the queen. 
In this stage of the affair, decided symptoms of eccle- 
siastical revolution began to show themselves, at the 
session of parliament which first followed Wolsey's 
death. We have already said, that the unfortunate 
cardinal was indicted upon an old, and nearly forgotten 
statute of Richard II, called the statute of premunire; 
in consequence of which, those who had ever appeared 
in his courts, and had suits there, were found to be 
involved by law in the same guilt; and thus, an 
indictment for transgressing the statute of premunire, 
was brought into the king's bench, against all the clergy 
of England. 

Nothing could be more intolerable or arbitrary than 
this measure ; few, if any, amongst the clergy, being 
aware that tlie legatine authority, thus exercised, was 
illegal ; but the fact was, that the clergy being generally 
unfavourable to the divorce, were hated by the king. 
Some concessions, however, on their side, which re- 
eognized his authority, and granted him supplies of 
money, tended to conciliate him, and he sent them a 
pardon. One of their measures, and that which best 
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pleased him, was the acknowledging of him as supreme 
head of the church of England. Some opposition was 
made, in the first instance, to invest him with this 
title, and it was moved, to add these words to it ; '^ in 
80 far as it is lawful by the law of Christ;" but the king 
disliking that clause, it was left out. 

Having now determined upon a rupture with the pope, 
Henry sanctioned many acts, passed in this session of 
parliament, which tended to shake the papal power 
in England. During this interval, the pope was in 
extreme perplexity. He had not been unobservant of 
the king*s late proceedings against the clergy on the 
statute of premunire ; and which manifestly infringed 
upon the papal authority ; nor could he doubt but, that 
if he were passive upon that point, Henry would be 
likely still further to defy him. 

Nor was he deceived in this expectation, for, in order 
to display still further his increasing contempt of the 
pope's decrees, the king entirely dismissed the queen, 
with whom he had, hitherto, kept up the semblance of 
civility ; but whose inflexibility respecting the divorce 
at last exhausted his temper. Upon hearing of this 
measure, the pope wrote to him on the subject of the 
queen's appeal, observing also, " that he heard reports 
which he very unwillingly believed, that the king had 
put away his queen, and kept one Anne about him, as 
his wife ; which, as it gave much scandal, so it was a 
high contempt of the apostolic see, to do such a thing, 
while his suit was still depending, notwithstanding a 
prohibition to the contrary. Therefore, the pope, 
remembering his former merits, which were now likely to 
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be clouded with his present carriage, did exhort him to 
take home his queen, and to put Anne away ; and not 
to continue to provoke the emperor and his brother by 
so high an indignity, nor to break the general peace of 
Christendom, which was its only security against the 
power of the turks." It does not i^ypear, what answer 
the king returned to this communication; but, by the 
substance of a dispatch, which he sent about this time 
to Rome, he seems to have determined to take the 
whole matter of the divorce into his own hands; for, 
in that document, he accuses the pope of having been 
instigated by his counsellors, to deal both inconstantly 
and deceitfully with him. " That he saw clearly, that the 
pope did not consider the ease of his conscience, but 
other worldly respects. He perceived that the apostolic 
see was destitute of that learning, by which it ought to 
be directed ; he did not intend,*' he said, ** to impugn the 
pope's authority further, unless he compelled him. What 
he did, was only to bring it within its first and ancient 
limits, to which it was better to reduce it, than to let it 
always run on headlong, and do amiss. Therefore, he 
desired the pope would conform himself to the opinion 
of the many learned men the king had consulted, and do 
his duty and office." 

The ]pope, foreseeing that the decline of his authority 
in En^^and was all but inevitable, resolved to make a 
strong effort to recover his influence, by citing the king 
to appear at Rome, either in person or by proxy, to 
answer the queen's appeal. On receiving this citation 
Henry dispatched Sir Edward Came to Rome, with 
instructions to take the best counsel, for pleadii^ an 
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excuse ofihe king's appearance there. Sir Edward was 
accompanietl by Dr. Bonner, a person, of whom we 
shall hereafter have much more to aay ; and who had 
expressed great zeal in the king's cause. He was a 
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changes had taken place in England, whare Henry con- 
tinued to manifest his dissatisfaction, by making inroads 
upon the long etUiblished authority of the pope. Three 
days before the parliament was prorogued, he sent for the 
speaker of the house of commons, and told him, ** that he 
£[>und, upon inquiry, that all the prelates whom he had 
looked on as wholly his subjects, were but half his sub- 
jects ; for, at their consecration, they swore an oath quite 
contrary to the oath they swore to the crown ; so that it 
«eemed, they were the pope's subjects, rather than his ; 
which he referred to their care, that such order might 
be taken in it, that the king might not be deluded." 
The manifest contradiction which existed between the 
two oaths, is, indeed, curiously striking, as will be seen 
on comparing them. 

It is also interesting to remark, in the carefulness by 
which the authority of the pope was guarded, a sort of 
instinctive feeling, that it was an authority which had 
nothing but the usurpations of fraud and custom to 
support it ; and which was liable, at every turn, to be 
resisted by the strength of truth. 

THE OATH TO THE POPE. 

"I, John, bishop or abbot of A.|from this hour forward, 
shall be faithful and obedient to St. Peter, and to the 
holy church of Rome, and to my lord the pope, and 
his successors, canonically entering. I shall not be of 
counsel nor consent that they shall lose either hip or 
member, or shall be taken^ or suSer any violence, or any 
wrong, by an}' means. Their coimsel to me credited by 
them, their messengers, or letters, I shall not willingly 
discover to any person. The papacy of Rome, the rules 
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of the holy fathers, and the regality of St. Peter, I shall 
help and defend, against all men. The legate of the 
see apostolic, going and coming, I abdl honourably en- 
treat. The rights, honours, privileges, authorities of 
the church of Rome, and of the pope, and his successors, 
I shall cause to be conserved, defended, augmented, and 
promoted. I shall not be in council, treaty, or any act, 
in the which any thing shall be imagined against him, or 
the church of Rome, their rights, seats^ honours, or 
powers; and, if I know any such to be moved or 
compassed, I shall resist it to my power, and as soon as 
I can, I shall advertise him» or such as may give him 
knowledge. The rules of the holy fathers, the decrees, 
ordinances, sentences, dispositions, reservations, provi- 
sions, and commandments apostolic, to my power I shall 
keep, and cause to be kept, of others. Heretics, schis- 
matics, and rebels to our holy father and his successors, 
I shall resist and persecute to my power. I shall come to 
the synod when I am caUed, except I be letted by a 
canonical impediment. The thresholds of the apostles 
I shall visit yearly, personaUy, or by my deputy. I 
shall not alienate or sell my professions, without the 
pope's counsel. So God help me, and the holy evan- 
gelists." 

THE OATH TO THE KINO. 

'* I, John, bishop of A, utterly renounce and clearly for- 
sake all such clauses, words, sentences and grants, which 
I have, or shall have hereafter, of the pope's hoh'ness, of 
and for the bishoprick of A., that, in any wise hath been, 
is, or hereafter may be, hurtful or prejudicial to your 
highaesSf your heirs^ successors, dignity, privilege, or 
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estate royal. And also, I do swear, that I shall be 
faithful and true, and faith and truth I shall bear to yon 
my sovereign lord, and to your heirs, kings of the same, 
oflife and limb, and earthly worship, above all creatures, 
for to live and die with you and your's against all people. 
And, diligently, I shall be attendant to all your needs and 
business, afler my wit and power ; and your counsel I 
shall keep and hold, acknowledging myself to hold my 
bishoprick of you only, beseeching you of restitution of 
the temporalities of the same, promising as before, that 
I shdl be a faithful, true, and obedient subject to your 
said highness, heirs» and successors, during my life; and 
the services and other things due to your highness, for 
the restitution of the temporalities of the same bish<^ 
rick, I shall truly do, and obediently perform. So God 
me help and all saints." 

That the king had an intention of defying the autho- 
rity of the pope in his dominions, could now no longer 
be concealed; but the appearance of the plague in Lon- 
don, caused the parliament to be prorogued, and, for 
the present, suspended any further proceedings on the 
subject. 

Two days afterwards, Sir Thomas More, who had 
long desired to vacate his office, obtained leave to do so ; 
and Sir Thomas Audley was made chanceUor in his 
stead. More possessed sufficient penetration to foresee 
that some tremendous consequences must result from 
the train of combustible materials which were daily ac- 
cumulating aroimd him ; and being a* steady and stren- 
uous son of the Romish church, he considered the 
increasing infringements of the king upon the authority 
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of that church, as the final signal for his retiring. In 
doing this, he testified the utmost cheerfulness, which 
was his principal characteristic. He possessed in the 
most extended sense, an elasticity of mind which easily 
bent to the force of events, and which enabled him to 
extract from circumstances, all the good, and none of the 
evil, they contained. He was one of a class of beings 
which we observe to be scattered up and down in the 
world, to whom the whole business of existence, appears 
to be but a whimsical pantomine ; the sorrows and sen- 
timents of which, are not worth attending to, and are 
only to be endured as connected with the gambols and 
tricks of harlequin and tlie clown. If guilt and suffer- 
ing, and heaven and hell, were not too near, and too 
overwhelming realities, we might contemplate with a 
smile these children of gaiety. But all things connected 
with an immortal soul are solemn, silent, and subduing; 
and it is not judging too severely, to believe, that the mind 
which seeks to be always amused and amusing in a 
world where it has a vast work to accomplbh, and an 
awful probation to pass through, can never be the mind 
which is awakened to the conviction, humiliated by the 
sense, and contrite for the commission of sin. 

The gaiety of his temper was humorously manifested 
by Sir Thomas, the day after he quitted the chancellor- 
ship. His wife, who was ignorant of his resignation, 
appears to have had more adherence to the pomp& and 
vanities of this world, than her husband. On going, as 
usual, with her and his daughter, to Chelsea church, it 
being customary as soon as mass was over for one of 
his gentlemen to tell her that the chancellor was gone 
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out of church, he went himself to the pew door, and 
makiog her a low bow, he said, ^^ Madam, my lord is 
gone." But as slie knew his turn for whim and humour, 
she took DO notice of it, till, as they were walking home, 
be told her the plain fact* upon which she rebuked him 
after a manner, which, it seems, was customary with her. 
'* Would to God I were a man," said she, *' and you should 
quickly see what I would do. I would not be so fool- 
ish as to be ruled where I might rule." To which, he 
replied, *'by my faith, wife, I believe you speak the 
truth ; for I never yet found you willing to be ruled ;' 
a»d then, finding fault with her dress, he changed tlie 
discourse. 

In the following September, the king, as a preliminary 
step to the high dignity he had in store for her, created 
Anne Boleyn marchioness of Pembroke ; and in the 
month of November he was privately married to her by 
Cranmer, in the presence of the duke of Norfolk and 
her father, mother, and brother, conceiving it unne- 
cessary any longer to delay such a measure ; the former 
marriage being of itself null, and there remaining no 
need of a declarative sentence, after so many universities 
and doctors had given their judgements against it. 

In the following session of parliament, the breach 
with Rome was further widened, by the passing of an 
act, which testified that ''many inconveniences having 
arisen by appeals to the see of Rome, in causes of ma- 
trimony, divorces, and other cases, which were not 
sufficiently provided against by the law ; by which, not 
only the king and his subjects were put to great charges, 
but justice was much delayed by appeals, and Rome 
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being at such a distance, evidences could not be brought 
thither, nor witnesses, so easily, as within the kingdom ; 
therefore, it was enacted, that all such causes, whether 
relating to the king or any of his subjects, were to be 
determined wiihin the kingdom, in the several courts to 
which they belonged, notwithstanding any appeals to 
l\ome, or inhibitions and bulls from Rome." 

This bill passed the house, but was resisted in the 
convocation ; and here it will be necessary to give a brief 
description of the houses of convocation. They consisted 
of the upper and the lower house, the members of which 
were all clerg3rmen. - The upper house was composed 
of the dignified orders, and the lower, of the inferior. 
The first were summoned by the king, the writ for a 
parliament being always accompanied by a summons to' 
the two archbishops, for calling a convocation of their 
provinces. Other convocations were called by the arch- 
bishops, in their several provinces, upon great emer- 
gencies, to meet and treat of things relating to the church, 
and were called provincial councils. 

The convocation of the province of Canterbury, being 
deprived of its head and chief member^ by the death 
of Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, the king was 
anxious to fill this influential and important station 
with a person who should be favourable to the designs 
he was then forming. He, therefore, fixed his eye upon 
Cranmer, whose suggestions had hitherto been so agreea- 
ble and serviceable to him, and whose intellectual qualities, 
independently of selfish considerations, he much valued. 
At the time of Warham's death, Cranmer was occu^ed 
in Germany, in negotiating with the learned men there 
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upon die question of the divorce. He received orders 
to make haste and return, that he might enjoy the high 
dignity which the king intended to bestow upon him. 
But being well aware of the danger, attending the distinc- 
tion, which was offered him, Cranmer endeavoured to 
excuse himself from accepting it; and, in his journey 
homewards, returned as slowly as possible, in hope that 
the impatient temper of the king, might urge him to fill 
the office without delay. But this reluctance^ so far 
from operating to his disadvantage, served but to recom- 
mend him still more to Henry's favour. To see a church- 
man devoid of ambition, and fleeing from, rather than to 
preferment, presented him with the double charm of 
novelty and disinterestedness, and confirmed his deter- 
mination of promoting him. Six montlis nevertheless 
elapsed, before Cranmer had yielded to the desire of the 
king, and had received the archbishoprick. 

It now became necessary to renew transactions with 
tlie pope, for the bulls respecting Cranmer*s promotion. 
This, indeed, by the late act against appeals to Rome, 
might have been dispensed with ; but the king was not 
inclined for an absolute breach with the pope upon 
indifferent matters. Though not very cordial in his 
approbation of Cranmer, on account of his activity on the 
c<mtinent, in disputing the infallibility of the pontiff, 
Clement was yet disposed to adopt conciliatory measures; 
and the bulls were accordingly remitted. 

But Cranmer refused to receive them from the pope, 
as, in doing so, he would tacitly have acknowledged his 
authority ; he therefore took them from the hand of the 
king; and, on the day of his consecration, he made a 
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solemn protestation, ** that he did not admit the pope's 
authority, any further than it agreed with the express 
word of God; and that he considered it would be lawful 
for him, at all times, to speak against him, and to impugn 
his errors, when there should be occasion.** 

As the new queen Anne was now in a state of preg- 
nancy, it became necessary that Heniy should obtain a 
public release from his former marriage as speedily as 
possible. He, therefore, procured a decree to pass in 
the convocation, that his marriage with Catherine was 
illegal, and incapable of being made valid by a papal 
dispensation ; which decree he followed up by a procla- 
mation, that she should henceforth be called Princess 
dowager of Wales. And, concealment respecting his 
marriage with Anne being no longer necessary, on 
Easter-eve she was declared Queen of England. 

Amidst the varieties and degrees of misery, which the 
ungoverned impulses of Henry entailed upon all who 
had the misfortune to be connected with him, we may 
reasonably doubt, if any could be surpassed, or perhaps 
equalled, by the sorrows of his first victim. It is true, 
that the scaffold and the axe of the executioner were not 
prepared for her ; but there are thoughts and feelings 
more sacred and more precious than the frail tenement 
they inhabit : and these, in her case, were rudely assailed, 
and brought to a death more agonizing than any 
which the body can suffer. To the wife's long tried 
affection — to the mother's honourable and most tender 
claims — to the sovereign's daughter — to the acknow- 
ledged and respected queen of many years, no solace 
w^as extended. For her wounded dehcacy, there was 
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no compassioo; — for her accumulated injuries* no tears 
Her cup of sorrow was filled by the last and bitter- 
est drop that woman can be compelled to taste; for 
she had to behold another reigning triumphant in the 
heart that was once, and ever ought to have continued, 
all her own. 

The inflexibility with which she met every endeavour 
that was made by the kii^*s party, to prevail upon her 
to submit to the measures he proposed, was never for ao 
instant overcome. She persisted in her determination 
to own her marriage, and to adhere to her appeal, till the 
pope shotdd have passed judgement upon it ; and when 
it was told her, that the king wotdd settle upon her the 
jointure, that she was to have by his brother, and that 
the honour of Princess of Wales should still be paid her, 
she rejected it with scorn. 

It was not thought necessary, at that period, to pro- 
ceed to any further sentence against the first marriage ; 
but, after some time had elapsed, (probably^ upon the 
first intimation of the pope's displeasure at what Henry 
had done) measures were taken for a formal process ; 
which was first set on foot by Cranmer s writing to the 
king, representing the evils attending the present unsettled 
state of the question respecting his marriage, and request- 
ii^ permission to take such steps as the case required. 
He soon received instructions to proceed definitively 
to the adjudication of the case, in which, as being the 
archbishop of the province in which the irr^ular mar- 
riage had occurred, he was obliged to act as principal 
judge. Longland, bishop of Lincoln, was joined with 
hhn in the commission to try the cause, and Gardiner, 
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bishop of Winchester, was in attendance, but not in a 
judicial character. 

Though cited to appear, the queen chose to take no 
notice of the proceedings ; she was consequently pro- 
nounced contumacious, and the matter went on without 
her. It was conducted with much celerity ; for, on the 
twenty-third of May, 1 533, the marriage was pronounced 
nuU and void from the beginning, as being contrary to 
God's law; and five days afterwards* Cranmer pro- 
nounced judgement at Lambeth, confirming the king's 
marriage with Anne Boleyn. 

On the following Whitsunday, she was crowned by the 
archbishop, and directions were issued that the foreign 
powers should be informed of the changes which had 
occurred in the English court. Great was the indigna- 
tion at Rome, when intelligence arrived^ there of Henry's 
proceedings. The pope lost no time in declaring, that 
all that had been attempted in England, about the king's 
suit, or divorce, was null ; that the matter still depending 
in the court of Rome, by the queen's appeal, and the 
other steps that had been taken, it was not in the arch-, 
bishop's power to proceed to any sentence, and that, 
unless Henry replaced matters in the state they were in, 
before the following September, he would be liable to be 
excommunicated : this notice was soon after publickly 
affixed in Dunkirk. 

But, although this sentence was so promptly sent 
forth, the pope was by no means inclined, at this time, 
to carry matters to extremity against the English mo- 
narch: and for this reason; the French king was fa- 
vourable to Henry ; and Clement, being then about to 
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strengthen his alliance with France, by giving his niece, 
Catherine de Medici, in marriage to Francis's second 
son, was naturally anxious to give as little ofiGsnce as 
possible to either party. 

In order to settle the marriage between his son and 
the pope's niece, Francis had appointed to meet Clement 
at Marseilles, in October. At this interview, Francis 
urged the pope upon Henry's business, and Clement 
agreed to refer it to the consistory ; but, although there 
was this apparent entreaty on one part, and concession 
on the other, there seems to have been some secret 
transaction between them, by which it was understood, 
that a decision should be made to the king's satisfaction, 
only, on the condition that he returned to his obedience 
to the apostolic see, and submitted the matter to the 
judgement of the consistory, with the exception of the 
cardinals of the imperial faction, as being partial and 
incompetent judges. In the meanwhile, on receiving the 
pope's former sentence, (which excommunicated him, if 
matters were not restored to their former state by 
September) Henry sent Bonner, to Marseilles, with 
his appeal from the pope to the next general council. 
Bonner was also the bearer of an appeal of the same 
kind from Cranmer, who had been threatened with a 
process at Rome, for his part in the affair. The pope, 
with much indignation, rejected both appeals; upon 
which Bonner conceived the time was come for him 
to make use of all the bluster and threats with which he 
was armed ; but he found them more than responded 
to, on the part of the pope ; who talked so furiously of 
throwing him into a caldron of melted lead, or burning 
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him aliye, that he was glad to retreat as &st as he could. 
As soon as Francis returned from Marseilles, he sent 
the bishop of Paris over to Henry, to try to prevaD 
upon him to submit the whole matter to the pope; 
which Henry at length agreed to do, on condition that 
the emperor 8 friends should not be allowed to vote in 
the consistory ; but he refused to make this concession 
in writii^. On arriving at Rome, the bishop delivered 
this submission of the king, verbally; and was answered 
" thaty if the king would deliver it in writing, with an 
order to his proxies to appear in court, there should be 
judges sent to Cambray to form the process, and then 
this matter should be determined for him at Rome/' 
This reply was sent to the king, with a notice signifying 
what day his answer must be returned. The cardinals 
in the imperial faction were, of course, not pleased to see 
themselves excluded from having any voice in the 
matter ; therefore, when the day arrived, which ought to 
have brought the king's reply, and it produced no intelli- 
gence from him, they pressed the pope to proceed to a 
definitive sentence, and to censures. In vain the bishop 
of Paris remonstrated against the injustice of such haste, 
and represented, that there were seas to cross, and 
weather to interrupt, and various obstacles not to be 
enumerated , that might cause delay. * ' The king," he said , 
"had waited six years for their decision, and surely they 
might wait six days for his." But the imperialists resis- 
ted all his arguments as mere pretexts to gain time; 
they spoke of Henry's repeated insults to the apostolic see; 
in a word, they trimnphed so completely, that, although 
by the rules of the consistory, there should have been 
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tkree sessions before sentence was passed^ they coi^duded 
the whole business in one day, by pronouncing the 
marriage between the king and Catherine, good; and 
requiring him to take her again as his wife, other- 
wise censures were to be denounced against him. 

Two days after this decision, a courier arrived from 
England with the king's formal submission, under his 
hand, accompanied with letters firom the king of France, 
b^ging to have the submission accepted. 

•But this was now too late. The emperor's friends 
were importunate with the pope to confirm what he had 
done^ nor were their entreaties fruitless ; he continued 
steadfast to the decision, and appointed the emperor to 
execute the sentence. 

Unconscious of what was transpiring in Italy, Henry 
remained in high spirits at the prospect of seeing this 
vexatious matter at length concluded; and sent Sir 
Edward Came to Rome, to prosecute the suit for him. 
But, before his ambassador arrived there, he was met 
by the bishop of Paris, and heard the unfortunate result 
which had occurred. And here we cannot but remark 
the slight turns, and seeming trifles, upon which the 
most stupendous consequences sometimes depend. The 
delay of the messenger with Henry's answer, appears to 
be the very point on which the succeeding reformation 
in England hung ; the small circumstance which began 
the link of that prodigious chain of events that followed 
it. Who does not discern the over-ruling hand of 
Almighty God in these singular and uncontrollable 
things ? 

The rage and indignation of Henry, at the treatment 
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he had received, were greatly justified by the baseness 
that characterized it; and, we are prepared to find, that, 
from henceforth, he resolved to keep no measures with 
the court which had used him thus perfidiously. 

On the thirteenth of September, the queen gave birth 
to a daughter, afterwards well known in the annals of 
British history, as queen Elisabeth. 

An event so complicated in its details, though, to an 
honest mind, so plain and simple in its motives, as the 
king's marriage, could not but occasion a vast sensation 
in the community at large. The papists took great 
advantage of the popular agitation, and the clergy, in 
particidar, showed a disposition to support the papal 
cause, by mixing it up with that of Catherine, which had 
naturally and properly excited much compassion. Elo- 
quent preachers, travelling about firom place to place, 
declaimed upon the late innovations upon papal authority ; 
upon which, Cranmer issued an order, forbidding all 
preaching for a time ; whilst, by letter, he recommended 
the suffragans of his province to do the same, through- 
out his diocese. At the next meeting of parliament, a 
series of acts were passed which formally emancipa- 
ted the English nation from its dependence upon the 
Roman see ; and on the last day of March, Cranmer 
proposed to the convocation of his province, the follow- 
ing question: ''Has the Roman bishop any greater 
jurisdiction in this kingdom, than any other foreign 
bishop?** In the upper house this question was unani- 
mously decided in the negative ; and, in the lower house, 
four only replied in the affirmative. Before parliament 
was prorogued, the members took an oath to maintain 
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Btiie provision enacted respecting the royal succesgion, 

• which estabJished it to the crown of England, in the 

Piasueofhis majesty's present marriage with queen Anne. 

In the month of April, some members of the privy 

I council sat at Lambeth to administer the oath to dit- 

^ferent individuals. Sir Thomas More was first called ; 

P and the oath being tendered to him, under the great seal, 

h-he requested to see the act of succession, which was 

^showed him. Having considered both that and die 

^oath, he said "he would neither blame those that made 

r those that swore the oath ; hut, for his part, 

► though he was willing to swear to the succession, if he 

Blight be suffered to frame an oath concerning it, yet, 

kibr the oath that was offered him, his conscience so 

^^oved him, that he could not, wiihout hazarding bis 

nul, take it." Cranmer was much disturbed on hearing 

I attempted to reason him out of his detet- 

; but Sir Thomas resisted all his representations, 

and remained inflexible and unmoved in his determination , 

Another distinguished individual, Fisher, bishop of Ro< 

Chester, likewise refused the oath upon the same grounds 

as Sir Thomas More had done. Great efforts were 

made by Cranmer to endeavour to prevail upon them 

both to yield to the occasion ; probably, in anticipation 

of the fearful consequences that awaited their resistance. 

When he perceived that all his arguments were fruitless. 

he proposed that they should be allowed to qualify the 

oath, according to their consciences, and then take it ; 

but this was denied ; and the king, in great irritation, 

resolved to proceed against them according to law. This 

law enacted, that if any person being required to swear 
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to maintain the contents of the act of succession^ should 
refuse it, they should be adjudged guilty of misprision 
of treason, and suffer accordingly; upon this statute 
both Fisher and More were indicted, and committed 
prisoners to the tower. Decisive noarks of an advancing 
change in religious affairs were now daily occurring: 
but it is useful, as well as curious, to contrast the means 
by which the dawning reformation proceeded in England, 
with those which furthered its progress in Germany. 
Keeping the first sublime source and direction of every 
movement in view, we know not what to admire and 
wonder at most; whether at the visible and distinct 
workings of that vast spirit, which, in Luther, at once 
announced that the reign of falsehood should be con- 
cluded, and that of truth proclaimed ; or, at the secret and 
noiseless measures, unthought of, and unnoticed, by which, 
the same spirit, out of a chaos of dark, confused, and 
unconnected materials, produced as glorious and bene- 
ficial a result in England. 

Encouraged by the changes that were taking place 
around him, Cranmer sent for his wife home from 
Germany, though he did not dare to introduce her 
openly ; the public opinion not being sufficiently alter- 
ed to permit the marriage of priests to pass without 
censure. 

The disposition of the new queen was favourable 
to the reformeni ; and, as she possessed great influence 
with the king, she considerably furthered any intentions 
he might entertain of encouraging their views. She 
made Shaxton and Latimer her chaplains, and promoted 
them to the bishopricks of Salisbury and Worcester. 
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The influence of Crannier with Henry was also very 
great ; and it was unremittingly exerted in behalf of a 
reform in religion. In these views he was much assisted 
by Cromwell, who had been made the king's vicegerent 
in ecclesiastical matters. This man was the son of a 
blacksmith at Putney, in which {^Lace he received all the 
education he ever possessed, and which consisted in being 
taught to read and write at the parish school. But there 
are persons, who are not to be kept from rising ; and 
Cromwell was of this class. After various vicissitudes 
in foreign countries, in which he served as a soldier 
under the duke of Bourbon, and was present at the 
sailing ef Rome, he returned to England apparently 
nothing the better for his travels, except in the acquire- 
'ment of a perfect knowledge of the German, French, and 
Italian lai^uages. These advantages recommended him 
to the notice of cardinal Wolsey, who made him his 
solicitor, and frequently employed him in his most 
ddicate and confidential affairs. It is to the credit of 
Cromwell, that he never forgot these services of Wolsey*s ; 
bat repaid them to the last with iideUty and gratitude. 
One of his principal motives for getting into parliament, 
was to defend the cause of the disgraced cardinal ; and 
he did it so eloquently, that he prevented the charge 
of treason from being proved against him. This would 
not seem to have been the most successful method of 
reconraending him to the king, but it was, nevertheless, 
the occasion of attracting Henry's notice towards him ; 
and as he was always alert in discovering able persons, 
he soon perceived in the sharp and subtle Cromwell, 
materials for constituting a useful and diligent statesman ; 
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and, in a short time, he took him into his service. Almost 
the first of Cromwell*s measures, was to suggest to the king 
the manner in which his authority was abused within his 
own realm, by the pope and his clergy, in the manner 
which has already been laid before the reader, respecting 
the two oaths that related to the king and the pope. 

CromwelFs ascent up the ladder of distinction was 
rapid ; he first had the order of knighthood conferred 
upon him, was made master of the jewel dffice, and 
sworn into the privy council. He was then made prin- 
cipal secretary of state ; with which office he held that 
of master of the roll^ and, at the same time, he was 
elected chancellor of the university of Cambridge. The 
following year, he was appointed visitor general of 
all the monasteries, and other religious communities, 
throughout England; a piece of promotion which led to 
another of a character hitherto unknown. He was con- 
stituted vicar-general, and vicegerent over all the 
spirituality under the king, now declared supreme head 
of the church. His dignities were further augmented 
by his being made a peer, by the title of lord Cromwell, 
baron of Oakham, in Rutlandshire. 

Thus advanced to a station of much influence and power, 
Cromwell exerted it in behalf of the reformation, upon 
which account a firm friendship was cemented between 
him andCranmer. 

But there was another party in the court which reso- 
lutely opposed them. At the head of it, was the Duke 
of Norfolk ; who, although he was her uncle, was the 
mortal enemy of Anne Boleyn He had taken part with 
the king, on the question of the divorce, as well as on 
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that respecting his separation firom Rome ; but he en- 
deavoured to persuade him against making any inno* 
yations on the subject of religion. He was aided in 
these counsels by Grardiner, the bishop of Winchester, 
a crafty politician, who well understood the temper- 
ament of the king, and successfully applied himself to 
work upon it. He had lent his assistance in prosecuting 
the divorce, and in asserting the r^t of England to 
regulate her own ecclesiastical concerns ; but, he en- 
tertained no desire for any further alteration in the 
existing state of religious affiurs. 

About Michaelmas, the king commanded the bishops 
to repair to their dioceses, and preadi against the pspu 
claims to jurisdiction in En^^and. Cranmer therefore 
addressed the people in his province upon the two points 
of the pope's usurpations, and the king^s supremacy. 
He also introduced into his sermons, much more spirit- 
uality of doctrine than they had been accustomed to 
hear; and, in consequence, drew upon himself the in- 
dignation of the prior of the Dominicans ; who, being a 
thriving, composed, and care-defying high churchman, 
was as unwilling to receive any intimation of the duties 
of self denial, and the strait and narrow way to heaven, 
as the votaries of ease and comfort usually are. He, 
therefore, adopted the measure of preaching down what 
the archbishop had advanced; levelling his attacks 
chiefly against Cranmer's censures upon the corruptions 
of the Roman see. 

He asserted that the church of Christ had never erred ; 
that he would not slander the bishop of Rome; and 
that the laws of the church were equal with the laws 
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of God. He also told Cranmer to his face, that, with j 
respect to wliat iic had mad of the bishop of Rome's 
vicei, he knew of no vices that any of the bishops of 
Rome poiBCBsed: and, whereas the archbishop had said 
in his Hcrtnon to the people, that he had prayed mai^ 
years that we might be separated from that see, and. 
that he might behold the power of Rome destroyed, 
hecause it wrought so many things contrary to the 
lionour of God, and llie wealth of the realm, and be i 
saw no hopes of amendment, and that he thanked God ' 
that he had now Been it' in this reahn ; for this it was, 
that he, (the prior) cried out against hira, that he . 
preached uncharitably. 

Jt being impossible to pass over such a gross ani 
open attack upon his authority, Cranmer convened ths i 
prior beibie him, who, at his first examination, denied. ] 
that lie had preached against the archbishop, and con- 
fessed that his grace had not said any thing amiss ; but) I 
removed from the terror of immediate punishment, 
renewed his accusations, which met witli a ready reception | 
and circulation amongst the eoemics of llie archbishop. 
Of those who the most disliked him, Gardiner, bish^ ' 
of Winchester, and Stokesley, bialiop of London, w 
foremost. 

Stokesley was particularly adverse to Cranmer, and 
opposed him upon every occasion ; one in particular is 
worth relating. The archbishop having it very much 
at heart, to introduce amongst his people the free use 
of the lioly scriptures, set forward tlie work of transla- _ 
ting them. He began with the new testament, which he 
divided into nine or ten parts, causing each part to be 
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written at large in a paper book, and then to be sent to 
the best learned bishops and others, •* to the intent," says 
Strype, "that they should make a perfect correction 
thereof. And when they had done, he required them to 
send back their parts, so corrected, unto him, at Lambeth, 
by a day limited for that purpose. It chanced that the 
Acts of the Apostles were sent to bishop Stokesley, to 
oversee and correct. When the day came, every man had 
sent to Lambeth their parts corrected, only Stokesley's 
portion was wanting. My lord of Canterbury wrote 
to the bishop a letter, for his part, requiring him to 
deliver them unto the bringer, his secretary. He receiv- 
ed the archbishop's letter at Fulham, to which he made 
this answer: * I marvel what my lord of Canterbury mean- 
eth, that thus abuseth the people in giving them liberty 
to read the scriptures, which doth nothing else but infect 
them with heresy. I have bestowed never an hour upon 
my portion, nor never will; and, therefore, my lord shall 
have his book again, for I will never be guilty of bringing 
the simple people into error.' My lord of Canterbury's 
servant, took the book, and brought the same to Lambeth 
unto my lord, declaring my lord of London's answer. 
When the archbishop perceived that the bishop had 
done nothing therein, * I marvel,' said he, * that my lord 
3f London is so froward, that he will not do as other 
men do,' One Mr. Thomas Lawney stood by, and hear- 
ng my lord speak so much of the bishop's untoward- 
aess, said, * I can tell your grace, why my lord of London 
will not bestow any labour or pains this way; your 
grace knoweth well, that his portion is a piece of the new 
testament; but he, being persuaded that Christ had 
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bequeathed him nothing in his testament, thought it 
mere madness to bestow any labour or pain where no 
gain was to be gotten. And besides this, it is the Acts 
of the Apostles, who were simple, poor fellows, and 
therefore, my lord of London disdained to have to do 
with any of them.' Whereat, my lord of Canterbury, and 
others that stood by, could not forbear from laughter."* 
But, whatever were the kind and number of Cranmer s 
enemies, they had no power to displace him from the 
favour of the king ; with whom he continued to grow 
in influence and importance. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



The king^s supremacy having been proved by arguments 
both from the old and new testament, from the practice 
of the primitive church, from reason, and from the laws 
of England ; and the pope's power in England being 
declared to have no foundation either in the laws of God 
or in those of the church, or the land ; it was enacted, in 
parliament, that the supreme authority over the church, 
should henceforth be vested in the crown. This decision 
somewhat shocked the prejudices of the age, which 
could scarcely tolerate the exercise of such power in a 
layman. 

Another act of this parliament, was the attainder of 
bishop Fisher, with five more persons, for refusing to 
take the oath to the act of succession. Sir Thomas 
More was attainted separately ; but, before parliament 
was prorogued, a general amnesty was granted by the 
crown, with the express exclusion of More and Fisher. 
These two illustrious prisoners were now not far from 
the conclusion of their unjust and tragical fate. 

Fisher was first brought to his trial, after an imprison- 
inent of twelve months in the Tower ; where he was very 
severely treated. In his letters to Cromwell, he com- 
plained that he had neither clothes nor fire ; a grievous 
privation to a man not far from fourscore years of ag«. 

L 
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The hardships he endured, were reported at Rome; 
and the pope, as an act of contempt towards Henry, sent 
the bishop a cardinal's hat. When the king heard of 
this, he caused the bishop to be questioned respecting it ; 
but Fisher protested that '*he had not only used no 
endeavours to obtain it, but that he valued it so little, 
that, if the hat were lying at his feet, he would not take 
it up.** Trifling as this incident was, it sufficed to 
precipitate the ruin of the unfortunate bishop ; the king 
vowing by his usual oath, "Mother of God! let the 
pope send him a hat when he will, he shall wear it on 
his shoulders, for I will leave him never a head to set • 
it on." 

On the seventeenth of June, 1535, Fisher was brought 
to his trial r and being found guilty of denying the king's 
supremacy, he was condemned to die as a traitor. 

On the twenty-second of June, at five in the morning, 
the lieutenant of the tower informed him that he was to 
suffer that day ; upon which he thanked him for the 
intelligence, and having composed himself, he slept very 
soundly for two hours. He then rose, and dressed him- 
self with unusual care and attention; observing to ih6 
servant who attended him, that it was his marriage day. 
He was so w^ak and exhausted by the confinement lie 
had endured, that the warders of the tower were obliged 
to carry him in a chair to the scaffold on Tower hill, 
where he was beheaded, and the next day his head was 
fixed upon London bridge. 

Erasmus, in speaking of bishop Fisher, says, ''he was 
a man of the highest integrity ; of profound leamihg, 
incredible sweetness of temper, and uncommon greatness 
of soul** 
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He had been, for many years, confessor to the kiiig'i 
grandmother, the countess of Richmond ; and is sup- 
posed to have persuaded her to found the two colltgei 
of Christ's and St. John's, in Camhridge, as well as divi- 
nity professorships in both the English universities. He 
was in high favour witli Henry till the question of the 
divorce commenced; but when that was agitated, hit 
inflexible attachment to the Romish church rendered 
his fall inevitable. Hia adherence to popery was also 
the occnaion of involving the binhop in considerable 
error and folly, re!<pecting the ini|iosture of Eligabelh 
Barton, or, as she wascalled, the maid of Kent, of whom, 
as she was the means of much confusion and criroi!, it 
will be proper to say a few words. This woman (who 
resided at a place called Aldington in Kent) was afBicted 
with some kind of hysterical disorder, and during its 
influence, she was in ihe habit of uttering wild and mys- 
terious words; a circumstance that the Roman catholic 
party conceived might be rendered extremely service- 
able to their cause. For the prosecution of their designs 
a priest, named Masters, who attended her in her reve- 
ries, went to Warham, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
and rendtred a prodigious account of the substance of 
her speeches while in these flta. Warham ordered him 
to watch her carefully, and bring him a further account 
of her trances. On bein;^ urged to describe what her 
words signified, the woman at first declared that she had 
forgotten all she had said in her fitsi but when ttw 
priest persuaded her that what she had uttered had 
been the effect of inspiration, and that she ought to own 
it was BO, she seemed inclined to adopt lita opinion; and 
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tliscovering that the fits rendered her an object of much 
notice and interest, she became more and more afflicted 
with them, and more and more redundant in prophecies 
and inspirations. The general nature of her ravings, 
consisted in many rebukes against the new doctrines, 
which she called heresies ; and particularly against the 
king's suit of divorce. A vast multitude of persons 
went to visit her, for, in the first instance, it had been the 
design of her confessor Masters to raise the credit of an 
image of the virgin, which stood in a chapel belonging to 
liim ; and to draw to it, such pilgrims as usually fre- 
quented the more famous images and reliques. The 
woman, therefore, pretended that her revelations directed 
her to have recourse to that image for a cure ; and being 
brought before it, in the presence of the multitude, she 
fell into fresh convulsions, from which, after they had 
lasted a sufficiently long time, she affected to have 
obtained a perfect recovery, through the intercession of 
the virgin. The success of this alleged miracle, in- 
duced Masters, and a Dr. Bocking, one of the canons 
of Canterbury, who was associated with him in the fraud, 
to extend their views to the object of which we have 
spoken. One of her communications testified, that God 
had revealed to her, "that if the king went on in the 
divorce, and married another wife, he should not be king 
a month longer, and in the reputation of Almighty Grod 
not one hour longer, but should die a villain's death.*' 
When these things came to the knowledge of bishop 
Fisber, and others who adhered to the queen's interest, 
they had frequent meetings with Barton; Fisber, in 
particular, openly avowed that he considered her com- 
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munications to be very important, and herself a person 
of eminent holiness. The king for some time treated 
this aflhir with the contempt it deserved ; but finding 
that it gained ground, he ordered the woman and her 
accomplices (which by this time were very numerous) 
to be brought into the star chamber ; where, without the 
necessity of being put upon the rack or torture, they 
confessed the wliole to be a conspiracy. Tliey were 
accordingly condemned to stand in St. Paul's during 
sermon time, and after the sermon, the king's officers 
were to give every one of them his biU of confession, 
to be openly read before the people ; a sentence which 
was executed the following Sunday. They were then 
carried to the Tower, where they lay till the session of 
parliament; when the matter was discussed, and it being 
considered as a conspiracy against the king's life and 
crown, the woman, and six others, were attainted of 
high treason, and shortly after executed at Tyburn; 
and bishop Fisher, with five more, were judged guilty of 
misprision of treason. 

The discovery of this plot exasperated Henry against 
the clergy, who appeared to be the chief instigators of 
it; and, probably, laid the foundation of the bitter 
resentment with which he afterwards pursued the bishop 
of Rochester. 

Sir Thomas More was not considered as entirely 
exempt from having some transactions in the above 
imposture. What presumptions lay against him, Burnet 
says he was not able to find out ; only, that he wrote a 
letter to the nun, (as Barton was called) at which the 
king took great exceptions. It appears, however, tliat 
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iscovering that the fits rendered her an object of much 
notice and interest, she became more and more afflicted 
with them, and more and more redundant in prophecies 
and inspirations. The general nature of her ravings, 
consisted in many rebukes against the new doctrines, 
which she called heresies ; and particularly against the 
king's suit of divorce. A vast multitude of persons 
went to visit her, for, in the first instance, it had been the 
design of her confessor Masters to raise the credit of an 
image of the virgin, which stood in a chapel belonging to 
liim; and to draw to it, such pilgrims as usually fre- 
(juented the more famous images and reliques. The 
woman, therefore, pretended that her revelations directed 
her to have recourse to that image for a cure ; and being 
brought before it, in the presence of the multitude, she 
fell into fresh convulsions, from which, after they had 
lasted a sufficiently long time, she affected to have 
obtained a perfect recovery, through the intercession of 
the virgin. The success of this alleged miracle, in- 
duced Masters, and a Dr. Bocking, one of the canons 
of Canterbury, who was associated with him in the fraud, 
to extend their views to the object of which we have 
spoken. One of her communications testified, that God 
had revealed to her, "that if the king went on in the 
divorce, and married another wife, he should not be king 
a month longer, and in the reputation of Almighty God 
not one hour longer, but should die a villain's death." 
When these things came to the knowledge of bishop 
Fisber, and others who adhered to the queen's interest, 
they had frequent meetings with Barton; Fisher, in 
particular, openly avowed that he considered her com* 
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he eiLecuted at nine o'clock that day ; the notice which 
Henry gave his victims of their approaching fate, being 
usually very short. But Sir Thomas was not the man 
to be very easily dismayed ; and he promptly replied to 
the intelligence, *'I most heartily thank you for your 
good tidings ;" and upon being informed, that it was the 
king's pleasure that he should not use many words at his 
execution, he replied, '* you do well Mr. Pope, to give 
me warning of the king's pleasure herein ; for otherwise 
I had proposed, at that time, to have spoken somewhat, 
but no matter wherewith his grace, or any others should 
have cause to be offended. Howbeit, whatsoever I in- 
tended, I am ready to conform myself obediently to his 
highness's command ; and I beseech you, good Mr. Pope, 
to be a means to his majesty, that my daughter Margaret 
may be at my burial." He then took leave of his friend, 
who was dissolved in tears; but Sir Thomas desired him 
to be comforted, with the prospect of an eternity in which 
their friendship should know of no interruption. 

As soon as Sir Thomas Pope retired, he arrayed him- 
self in the best clothes he had, that his dress might accord 
with the ease and complacency he felt witliin. The lieu- 
tenant of the tower objected to this, as a token of un- 
necessary generosity to the executioner, who would 
receive his apparel as the perquisite of his office. But 
Sir Thomas replied, *' that if it were cloth of gold he 
should think it well bestowed on him, who was to do him 
so singular a benefit;" nevertheless, at the pressing 
solicitations of the officer, who was his friend, he, at 
ki^^ was prevailed upon to put on a gown of frieze ; 

« 

but, of the little money he had lefl, he sent an angel to 
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the executioner, in token of his good will. When the 
fatal hour arrived, he was brought out of the tower, 
carrying a red cross in his hand, and often lifting up his 
eyes to heaven. One or two persons spoke to him, and 
he replied to all of them with his usual cheerfulness. 
Just before he suffered, he desired the people to pray 
for him, and to bear witness that he died in the faith of 
the catholic church, a faithful servant to God and the 
king. He repeated the Miserere psalm on his knees, 
and with much devotion. The executioner having re- 
quested his forgiveness, he kissed him, and desired him to 
"pluck up his spirits and not be afraid to do his office;" 
remarking, that " his neck was very short, and therefore 
he must take heed not to strike wrong.'* He then laid 
his head down on the block, telling the executioner '* to 
wait till he had put his beard aside, as that had commit- 
ted no treason ;*' and with this merry jest, he surrendered 
his body to death, and his soul to the presence of God. 
Such was the end of Sir Thomas More; in whose charac- 
ter, amidst much that commands admiration, and concili- 
ates affection, there existed a levity of feeling, the most 
uncongenial with the deep and sustained emotions that 
ought to distinguish the christian. It is most true, that 
innocent sources of cheerfulness, and even of mirthj^ 
surround us on every side ; and blessed is he whom a 
bountiful Providence has gifted with the buoyant spirit 
which promptly turns to every lawful means of happiness. 
But when "it became him, for whom are all things, and 
by whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, 
to make the captain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings,'* it surely becomes his followers to be in some 
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degree "as he was in the world," and, under the smallest 
progress in their christian profession, to be at least 
" acquainted with grief." 

Sir Thomas was the author of several productions ; 
but his most celebrated work was his Utopia : his other 
works being chiefly in defence of the Roman catholic 
religion. Such, indeed, was his zeal in behalf of that 
communion, that he has been represented as a relentless 
and cruel persecutor of those who opposed it. But 
cruelty does not usually mingle with such qualities as 
peculiarly distinguished Sir Thomas ; and although it is 
impossible to exempt him from the charge of persecution, 
it is but fair to impute it to the prodigious bigotry which 
characterized the zealous Roman catholics, and which 
rendered the punishment of heresy not only meritorious 
in their eyes, but an act of indispensable duty. In 
touching upon the circumstances in which his religious 
intolerance was manifested, we must go back a little in 
our narrative. 

Although the new opinions (as they were called) which 
Luther had been the means of spreading in Germany, 
did not advance with the same energy in England, they 
still had their proselytes here ; and before the death of 
Cranmer's predecessor, a fierce persecution of these 
persons had taken place. It was about the year 1530, 
that a person, named Thomas Hitton, who had formerly 
been curate of Maidstone, brought over from Antwerp 
some of the religious books which were printed there. 
This being discovered, he was brought before Warham, 
and Fisher, who first adjudged him a long and severe 
imprisonment, and then condemned him to be burnt ; 

L 3 
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which sentence the man endured with great constancy. 
This act of cruehy was but the prelude to others of the 
like nature. Amongst the martyrs of that time, two 
names are eminently conspicuous ; those of Bilney and 
Frith. 

Bilney had been educated in the university of Cam- 
bridge, where he became deeply impressed with a sense 
of spiritual religion, and consequently directed his studies 
to the scriptures. During his residence in the university, 
he was permitted to be serviceable in enlightening the 
mind of Latimer, afterwards one of the fathers of the 
reformation. After a time, Bilney departed from Cam- 
bridge, and went into various places, preaching evangeli- 
cal doctrines. Cardinal Wolsey, who was then in power, 
on hearing of the preaching of Bilney, and of a compan- 
ion of his, named Arthur, caused them to be apprehended, 
and brought before a council of divines, in the chapter 
house at Westminster. When the articles against them 
were exhibited, Arthur retracted; but Bilney had then 
strength to stand firm to his princijdes ; but, having been 
granted a respite of a few days, to make up his mind, 
the terror of death was found too overpowering, and» in a 
moment of weakness, he tendered his abjuration, trusting, 
«s he said, that they would deal gently with him. He 
was condenmed to go bareheaded before a procession to 
St PauFs church, bearing a faggot on his shoulder, in 
which manner he was to stand before the preacher, at 
St. Paul's cross, all the time of sermon. In this season 
of persecution, the fate which generally awaited those 
who recanted from their profession, was not much to be 
preferred to that from which they sought to escape ; for. 
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under the name of perpetual penance, many of them 
were condemned to continual imprisonment ; being con- 
fined in monasteries, beyond the bounds of which they 
were not allowed to pass ; and where they were obliged 
to repay the expenses of their maintenance, by hard and 
incessant labour. Such of them as received the mark of 
a branding iron, were never permitted to conceal it; and 
at stated times, they were ordered to bear a faggot, 
especially at the burning of a heretic ; for which purpote 
every one who contributed a faggot was rewarded with 
forty day's indulgence. And when, added to their out- 
ward sufierings, we annex the far worse anguish of 
remorse within, the ceaseless gnawings of the worm that 
never dies, we may conceive how rapid and agonixing 
was the punishment that awaited their denying the Lord 
who bouglit them. 

None ever more acutely, more intensely, suffered 
under this bitter repentance, than Bilney. ''I knew 
a man," (says old Latimer, speaking of bis recantation, 
in one of his sermons) " Bilney, that blessed martyr of 
God, who, what time he had borne his faggot, and was 
come again to Cambridge, had such conflicts with hin- • 
self, beholding this image of death, that his friends Were 
afraid to let him be alone. They were fain to be with 
him day and night, and comfort him as they could ; but 
no comforts would serve. And as for the comfortable 
j^aces of scripture, to bring them to him, was, as if a man 
should run him through the heart with a sword." 

This distress of mind continued for about two years, 
when it pleased the Father of mercies to visit him with 
comfort; and, having experienced the weakness that was 
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in himself, it was granted him to know the strength that 
was in God. He gave himself wholly np to a determi- 
nation to forsake all, and follow Christ; and show to the 
world, tiiat he was ready, in any manner in which he 
might be called upon, to confirm the faith that he had 
once so basely renounced. He, therefore, one evening 
took leave of his friends at Trinity Hall, telling them, in 
the language of St. Paul, that "they would behold his 
face no more, for that he was going up to Jerusalem.** 

He set out for Norfolk, and there preached, first 
privately in different families, and then openly in the 
fields ; fully declaring the gospel of God, bitterly lament- 
ing his own recantation, and never omitting to warn 
others, from the sufferings he himself had endured in his 
conscience, " to stand firm to their faith, whatever were 
the perils that threatened their constancy.'* 

It was not long before his proceedings reached the ear 
of Nix, the bishop of Norwich, who caused him to be 
apprehended and imprisoned, and sent for a writ to burn 
him ; an application which was speedily answered. 

After his condemnation, Bilney was committed to 
the custody of Thomas Nector, one of the sheriffs of 
Norfolk, who happened to be his intimate friend; a 
circumstance which greatly tended to mitigate the hard- 
ships: of his case. On the night before his execution, 
several of his friends came to converse with him ; and 
some of them trying to soften down the horrors he had 
to undergo on the following day, by saying that although 
the fire was hot, the comfort of the Spirit of God would 
allay its fierceness, Bilney put his finger into the candle, 
and replied, '* I feel by experience, and have long known 
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by philosophy, tliat fire is hot ; but yet, I am persuaded 
by God's Holy Word, and by the experience of some 
who are spoken of in the same, that, in the flame, they 
felt no heat, and in the fire, they felt no consumption ; 
and I constantly believe, that however the stubble of 
this my body shall be wasted by it, yet my soul and 
spirit shall be purged ; a pain for the time, whereon, 
notwithstanding, followeth joy unspeakable.** He then 
quoted the passage, " Fear not, for I have redeemed 
thee ; I have culled thee by thy name ; thou art mine. 
When thou passest through the waters, 1 will be with 
thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow 
thee : when thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not 
be burned; neither shall the flame kindle upon thee. 
For I am the Lord thy (jod, the Holy One of Israel, thy 
Saviour." 

This beautiful and consolatory passage of scripture, 
afforded him a theme for conversation, which his pe- 
culiar and most affecting circumstances rendered little 
less than divine to his afflicted friends. ** Many of them," 
says Fox, "derived from it sweet consolation, which they 
enjoyed to their dying day." The next day he was led 
to execution, escorted by the appointed guard, to a place 
called Lollard's pit, a vaUey at the bottom of St. Leonard's 
hill. As he was coming out at the prison door, one of 
his friends exhorted him to consider how much he would 
glorify God by suffering with constancy and patience. 
To this, with a composed countenance, he replied "you 
see when the mariner has entered his ship to sail on the 
tempestuous sea, how he, for a while, is tossed about 
amongst the billows ; but yet, in the hope that he shall 
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arrire at the quiet haven, he endures with comfort the 
perils of the way. Such is now my case : and, what- 
ever storms I should he in, my ship will soon arrive at 
the haven, as I doubt not, through the grace of God, and 
your fervent prayer for the same effect." 

In walking through the street, he caused much money 
to be given to the poor, and conversed a great deal with 
Dr. Warner, a particular friend, whom he requested to 
attend him. When he arrived at the place, he found 
that the fire was not prepared for him ; a circumstance 
which, in the interval of terrible suspense it caused, 
might have been expected to appal, and in some degree, 
to dispossess him of, his mental strength. But he was 
not for an instant forsaken by the unseen but mighty 
Friend, on whom, in this tremendous crisis, he leaned 
for support. He requested permission to employ these 
moments of awful waiting, in addressing a few words of 
edification to the people. ''Good people,** said he, *' I am 
come hither to die, and I was born to live under that 
condition, that I should naturally die again : and I take 
you to witness that I depart out of this present life, a 
true christian man, in a right belief towards Almighty 
God." 

He then regularly rehearsed the creed, pausing awhile 
for the purpose of meditation. When he came to that 
part of it which mentions the nativity of our Lord, and 
when he spoke of his crucifixion, he bowed himself with 
great reverence. The confession which he made when 
he said, "I believe in the catholic church," renders it 
probable that some remaining darkness yet rested on his 
mind; for, after a pause, he thus addressed the mul« 
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titude ; **Good people, I must here confess, that I have 
offended the church in preaching once against the pro- 
hibition of the same, at a poor cure belonging to Trinity 
Hall^ Cambridge, where I was fellow, being earnestly 
entreated thereto by the curate and other good people 
of the parish, showing that they had no sermon there 
for a long time before ; and I was so moved in my con- 
science, that I made a poor discourse to them ; and 
thereby incurred the censures of certain authorities in 
the church, of which I was prohibited. Howbeit, I trust, 
at the general judgement day, charity that moved me to 
this act, will bear me out before the tribunal of God." 

Having finished speaking, he put off his gown, and 
went to the stake, where he knelt down upon a sort of 
ledge, or form, on which he was to stand during his suffer- 
ii^, that he might be seen by the spectators. Here he 
prayed with great fervour ; concluding his supplications 
with the 14dd psalm, than which, none perhaps could 
be found more fraught with petitions that entirely applied 
to his circumstances. " Deliver me, O Lord, from mine 
enemies : I flee unto thee to hide me. Teach me to do 
thy will, for thou art my God : thy spirit is good ; lead 
me into the land of uprightness. Quicken me, O Lord, 
for thy name's sake : for thy righteousness' sake, bring 
my soul out of trouble." 

When he had finished praying, he rose, and turned 
to the officers to know if they were ready. "Yes," 
was the reply. He then proceeded to strip off his clothes 
to .his hose and shirt; and to take his place upon the 
ledge, — no longer the weak apostate, shrinking from the 
appointed trial; but the steadfast soldier* who, though 
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" the battle of the warrior be with confused noise, and 
garments rolled in blood," goes forth to the dreadful 
conflict with a smile ; his eye fixed on the great Captain 
of his salvation, resolved, like him, to do " not his own 
wiU, but the will of Him who sent him." 

His friend. Dr. Warner, with tears approached to take 
his leave of him; upon which, Bilney regarding him 
with a tender smile, thanked him for all his kindness; 
and, " O mastt-T doctor," he exclaimed, " feed your flock, 
that when the lord cometli, he may find you so doing. 
Farewell {^ood doctor — pray for me!" 

The ofiicers, having surrounded him with reeds and 
faggots, set fire to them, which caused a great flame, 
that chiefly injured his face. For some time his agonies 
were protracted by the flame being blown from him; 
but, at length, the wood caught fire, and burned with 
great fury, the last and best temporal mercy that the 
poor victim could receive. The dark valley was now 
soon passed, and safe in the arms of the good Shepherd, 
the immortal spirit was translated into the green pastures, 
and led beside the still waters of comfort. 

The example of Bilney was followed by that of James 
Bainham, a Glouctstershire knight, to whom Sir Thomas 
More exhibited all the relentless character of a Rom^n 
catholic zealot. As soon as Bainham was accused of 
favouring heresy, as the reformed views of religion were 
called, he was carried to Sir Thomas's house ; and, having 
refused to disclose the accomplices he was supposed to 
have, Sir Thomas (who was then chancellor) ordered 
him to be whipped in his presence, and afterwards sent 
him to the Tower, where he himself saw him put to the 
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torture. The poor creature, overcome by these severi- 
ties, abjured his principles; but, like Bihiey, finding 
afterwards no rest, in little more than a month he openly 
returned to his profession, standing up before tlie whole 
congregation in St. Austin's church, with an English 
testament in his hand, acknowledging his past sin in 
recanting; and declaring, that if he did not return to the 
truth, that book would condemn him at the day of 
ju(}gement. He then exhorted all who lieard him, rather 
to suffer death, than fall as he had fallen ; ** for all the 
world's good," he said, " would not induce him again to 
feel such a hell as he had borne within him, since the 
hour of his abjuration." He was shortly after tried and 
condemned as a heretic, and burnt in Smithfield; where, 
when his extremities were half consumed, he astonished 
the populace by exclaiming, " O ye papists, ye look for 
miracles, and behold a miracle ; for in this fire I feel no 
pain ; it is to me as a bed of roses." *' The fact," says 
Mr. Southey, *^may be believed, without supposing a 
miracle, or even recurring to that almost miraculous 
power which the mind sometimes can exercise over the 
body. Nature is more merciful to us, than man to man ; 
this was a case, in which excess of pain had destroyed 
the power of suffering ; no other bodily feeling was 
left but that of ease after torture ; while the soul tri- 
umphed in its victory, and in the sure anticipation of its 
immediate and eternal reward." This may be a reason- 
able view of the case ; but surely we ought to make it 
more comprehensive, and to believe, that the God of 
nature, who works by means, and who is most merciful 
to those who most require and sinipljr trust in his mercy, 
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was pleased, in his great compassion, to cause that ** no 
bodily feeling should be left" to his faithful servant, "but 
that of ease after torture ;'* a result, which still leaves the 
matter as much a miracle, as were all those mysterious 
operations of Divine grace, by which the souls of the 
martyrs in their extreme sufferings, were generally 
strengthened and encouraged. 

John Frith was a student of the university of Cam- 
bridge, and distinguished by his talents and amiable quali- 
ties. Becoming acquainted there, with William Tindal 
(of whom we shall speak presently, more fully) he received 
from him, an insight into the pure doctrines of the gospel. 
Soon after this, he was removed to Oxford, to inhabit a 
new college, which Cardinal Wolsey was building there. 
Here his sentiments being discovered, a violent per- 
secution was commenced against him and his companions. 
So fierce and bitter were the hardships exercised upon 
them, that some of them died in consequence ; a result, 
which excited the compassion of Wolsey, and he ordered 
the others to be released, on condition of their remaim'ng 
within a certain distance of Oxford. After a little time. 
Frith escaped to the continent, where he remained two 
years. He returned in so destitute a condition, that be 
was apprehended at Reading, as a vagrant, and was con- 
demned to be put in the stocks, where he remained till 
he was almost famished with hunger. In this extremity, 
he sent for the schoolmaster of the town, Mr. Leonard 
Coxe, who happened to be a good scholar, and with 
whom Frith entered into conversation in Latin. This 
disclosure of his literary attainments, operated very 
powerfully with Coxe, who applied to the magistrates in 
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his behalf^ and succeeded in procuiing his liberty. Bat 
this proved only a temporary benefit ; Frith was aoon 
seized again, and committed to the tower of London, on 
the ground of his having written a pamphlet upon tran- 
substantiation ; which pamphlet having been treacher- 
ously delivered to Sir Thomas More, the latter searched 
for Frith with great diligence, and secured him prisoner. 
Sir Thomas published some arguments against this trea- 
tise, and Frith replied to them, from prison, with great 
ability and moderation. But no prudence on his part 
could avert the vengeance which was hanging over him. 
His friend Tindal, hearing of his danger, reminded him 
of the horrors of conscience which had been the portion 
of those who had abjured, and exhorted him to sufl^ 
with constancy. *'Your cause,*' said he, ''is Christ's 
gospel ; a h'ght that must be fed with the blood of faith. 
The lamp must be dressed daily, and that oil poured 
in, evening and morning, that the light go not out. 
Vield yourself^ commit yourself wholly and only to your 
loving Father : then fthall his power be in you, and work 
for you, above all that your heart can imagine. If the 
pain be above your strength, remember, 'whatsoever ye 
shall ask in my name, I will give it you ;' and pray to 
your Father in that name, and he shall cease your pain, 
or shorten it." 

The fortitude of Frith was not of a kind to stand in 
need of any external excitement. He had that within, 
which rendered him "more than conqueror** over the 
quailings of humanity. Perhaps, a stronger proof of his 
fidelity to his heavenly Master, than even martyrdom 
itaelf, was exhibited when he was taken to Croydon for 
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examination, by two of the archbishop's people. These 
men were so won by his conversation, and so unwilling 
to be the nieans of conducting him to his hard fate, that 
they proposed to him a plan o£ escape. He refused it 
with a smile ; and they asked him, "why he had formerly 
been so willing to fly, even before he was apprehended, 
if now he did not think proper to save himself.** To 
which he answered^ " I would then fain have enjoyed 
my liberty, for the benefit of the church of God; but 
being now, by his providence, delivered into the hands 
of the bishops, to give testimony to that doctrine which 
I am bound to maintain, if I should now start aside, I 
should rim from my God, and be worthy of a thousand 
hells. Bring me, therefore, I beseech you, where I was 
appointed to be brought, or else I will go thither alone.** 

He was examined before Stokesley and Gardiner, two 
judges not likely to show much pity for his case, or 
toleration of his principles. They condemned him as a 
wicked and stifFnecked heretic, persisting with damna- 
ble obstinacy in his detestable opinions ; for which they 
excommunicated him, and left him to the secular power ; 
"most earnestly,'* said the sentence, "requiring, in the 
bow^els of the Lord Jesus Christ, that this execution 
and punishment, worthily to be done upon thee, may be 
so moderate, that the rigour thereof be not too extreme, 
nor yet the gentleness too much mitigated.*' The mo- 
deration and gentleness of being burnt alive, may be 
better conceived by Roman catholic bigots, than com- 
mented upon by any other class of human beings. 

A poor simple lad, named Andrew Hewett, a tailor, 
being taken up as a suspected person, was asked at his 
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examination, his opinion respecting the sacrament ; upon 
which he declared that he believed, concerning it as 
Frith did ; he was then told, that, if he persisted in that 
opinion, he should be burnt with him; a threat, which 
in no degree disturbed the constancy of He wet t, who 
expressed his resolution to follow Frith *s example. He 
was, in consequence, sent to the same prison, and taken 
with Frith to Smithfield, where they were fastened to 
the same stake, back to back. Frith exhibited tlie same 
undaunted firmness at the place of execution as he had 
always shown ; embracing the faggots in testimony of 
the cheerfulness with which he met his doom. Dr. Cooke, 
a clergyman in London, observing that the people were 
touched with such horror and compassion for these 
poor sufferers, as excited them to supplicate God in 
their behalf, rebuked them with a remark " that they 
should no more pray for them, than they would for a 
dog." 

These cruel words reached the ear of Frith ; but he 
was far beyond their influence : he heard them indeed, 
but it was with a smile, and a prayer that the Lord 
would forgive them. Hewett suffered less in his death, 
than his companion, upon whom the wind drove the full 
force of the flames; but throughout this whole scene of 
horror, Frith was firm and sustained ; dying as he had 
lived, to the honour and glory of God. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



It will have been seen, from these cruel massacres, that, 
much as Henry had done to liberate his kingdom from 
the dominion of the pope, he was, in no degree, inclined 
to contend for any emancipation of a more spiritual 
nature. His conflict with Luther, had inspired him 
with an aversion to the whole body of the reformers, as 
well as to their doctrines ; and he never failed to show his 
reverence for the Roman catholic tenets, by pursuii^, 
with fire and sword, whoever opposed them. During 
this appalhng exhibition of his authority, several persons 
emigrated to the low countries ; where great privileges 
were allowed to those who professed the new doctrines. 
Amongst these exiles was Tindal, the friend of Frith, 
who employed himself abroad, in publishing a translation 
of the scriptures. Fifteen hundred copies of the new testa* 
ment were anonymously printed at Antwerp; and which, 
soon making their way into England, gave great offence 
to the clergy. TonstaU, then bishop of London, though 
a moderate and prudent man, conceived himself called 
upon, by a sense of duty, to put down these innovations 
upon the authority of the church* He, therefore, gave 
private orders for buying up all the copies that could 
be found at Antwerp ; and, having procured them, he 
caused them to be burnt publickly in Cheapside. ** By 
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this measure,** observes Mr. Hume, " he supplied Tindal 
with money, enabled him to print a new and correct 
edition of his work, and gave great scandal to the people, 
in thus committing to the flames the word of God.** 
A statement of the historian, which, however carelessly 
thrown off, as involving obvious conclusions deduced from 
matters of fact, is, nevertheless, a most invaluable state* 
ment ; inasmuch as it, quite unconsciously, describes in 
concise and forcible terms, the grand and comprehensive 
good, which, by the over-ruling providence of God, was 
the result of the very means employed for evil. When 
the eye looks over the register of past events, with an 
upward glance to the great Disposer of tliose events, it 
seems quite wonderful that His agency should escape 
observation ; and we contemplate with a feeling more 
akin to pity, than contempt, the short and narrow views 
which are taken by those who never perceive that ** all 
things come of God." 

This attempt to destroy the circulation of the scrip- 
tures, producing a still greater demand for them, five 
thousand copies more of "TindaFs Translation of the New 
Testament ** were soon dispatched to England, and the 
clergy were still further perplexed how to suppress an 
evil, which seemed so interminable in its effects. 

Many of those who imported the books, were punished 
by being paraded through the streets on horseback, with 
their faces towards the horse's tail, and a string of 
testaments round their necks ; after which public dis- 
grace, they were conducted to a fire into which they 
were compelled to throw the books. 

But all efforts to check the importation of the scrip- 
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tures proved to be but serviceable in assisting it, and the 
clergy at last, began to retract their opposition ; and, 
like many others, when resisted in unjust actions, they 
seemed to awake to some comprehension of its not being 
altogether creditable to endeavour to perform them. 
On tHe twenty-fifth of May, 1530, the king sanction- 
ed a meeting of the prelates and others, in the star 
chamber; when many complaints being made against 
l^indaKs translation, as unfaithful to the original, a pro- 
clamation was issued against it, accompanied with a 
promiiic that the scripture should soon be translated in 
such a way as not to deceive. 

Besides the new testament, Tindal published a trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch and the book of Jonah. The 
end of I'indal was as melancholy as that of his friend 
Frith ; except that he was strangled previously to having 
his body burnt at the stake; a mitigation of suffering 
which would not have been his fate in England. His 
death wa^ accelerated by the treachery of a man named 
Phillips, who betrayed him into the power of the emperor's 
court at Brussels, and he was put to death at Vilvorde, 
a town between Mechlin and Brussels. This excellent 
man is described by those who knew him, as ** without 
spot or blemish of rancour or malice, full of mercy and 
compassion, so that no man living was able to reprove 
him of any kind of sin or crime." 

Before TindaFs martyrdom. Miles Coverdale's bible, 
being a complete version, had been used. This 'book 
had been printed, as it is supposed, at Zurich, and its 
use was not only allowed, but enjoined in England: 
injunctions to the clergy having been issued by the 
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king's authority, that "the whole bible, both in Latin 
and English, should be placed in the quire of every 
parish church ; and that all men should be encouraged 
and exhorted to read it, as the very word of God, that, 
thereby, they might the better know their duty to God, 
their sovereign lord the king, and their neighbour." 
This favourable change had been produced by the instru- 
mentality of Cranmer, assisted by Cromwell and the 
queen. 

But another change was at hand, of which, from its 
important connexion with the succeeding events of the 
reformation, we must speak somewhat at large. This 
was the gradual suppression of the monastic estab- 
lishments. No measure for the advancement of pure 
and spiritual religion could be more imperative than 
this ; for in these retreats was to be found the strongest 
testimony of popery's worst corruptions. So true is it, 
that even the means of pursuing holiness, may serve 
the malice of Satan, and the depravity of the human 
heart, in opening a way to the practice of vice. The 
abuses connected with monastic establishments, suffi- 
ciently confirm this statement. Founded with a sacred 
regard to the advanta<;es they afforded to those who 
so^ht, in the bosom of retirement, such calm and holy 
eomrnunion with God, as could not be maintained amidst 
the bustle of the world, the leisure they ofiered for study 
and meditation, held out, at the same time, a lure for 
kOeness; and thus, the retreats of virtue were not long 
in becoming the rect'{)tacles of vice. The superstitions 
of Che age, by fostering the belief in purgatory, and the 
dfioacy of prayer to saints and images, held out an un- 
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ceasing stimulus for the manufacture of lying legends, 
and pretended miracles; and produced immense wealth 
to the monasteries. And, though the common sense of 
the monks, might, occasionally, render them ashamed 
of such frauds and absurdities, no reformation on these 
points was to be expected, supported as their corruptions 
were, by the example of their predecessors, the strength 
of unresisted and indwelling sin, and the means which 
their impostures provided for self-indulgence. But what 
is wrong, must come to an end. Vice has no perpetuity. 
'* The refuge of lies** is swept away, and the " father of 
lies,'* has again, and again, to furnish his votaries with 
fresh weapons, wherewith to fight for their masters 
kingdom. The quick and subtle falsehood^ the ingenious 
evasion, the dexterous cheat, the prompt improvement 
of another's crime or weakness, for selfish ends; thecunning 
trick, the deep design, are perpetually to be sought and 
found. Yet, being found, how feeble, how contemptible, 
how base ! Truth, truth alone, is changeless and endur- 
ing ; ** come what, come may," she is the same. She may 
have sorrow, for He who was himself "the truth," was "a 
man of sorrows ;" but she can have no shame ; she is 
made up of strength, and simplicity; and, whatever be 
the clouds and embarrassments that the force of circum- 
stances may have accumulated around her, she stands, in 
the midst of them, unmoved and undismayed ; calmly 
waiting for the dawn of that day, which, however pro- 
tracted, is sure to rise. Yes — as sure as any calculation 
of numbers to the senses, is the eventual manifestation 
of truth, in her own unalterable and majestic oneness. 
The first step taken towards reforming the monasterief , 
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was their being visited by Cromwell, and those whom he 
appointed to assist him in that undertaking. 

Two years previous to this period, there had been a 
bull sent from Rome, granting leave to dissolve some 
monasteries, for the purpose of erecting bishopricks 
out of them. But now, without the papal authority, 
Henry permitted Cromwell's visitors to proceed in their 
measures. Their reports of the state in which they 
found many of the religious houses, were even worse 
than their enemies had surmised. ''They returned 
home,** says Strype, ** well stocked with information of 
the loose, wicked, and abominable lives, and irregularities 
of the chief members of these houses of religion; having, 
by diligent inquisition throughout all England, collected 
them. These enormities were read publickly in the parlia- 
ment house, being brought in by the visitors." 

Dissatisfied as Henry had long been with the clergy 
for their opposition to the divorce, and stimulated by a 
natural feeling of disgust, at finding that their resistance 
to him, had no foundation in any peculiar sanctity they 
possessed ; he readily lent an ear to such representations 
of Cranmer, as urged the suppression of these haunts of 
iniquity. 

But, independently of the gratification of private re- 
venge, the king (in whose heart, the selfish passions 
reigned without the slightest check) was not insensible 
to the pleasure of appropriating to himself, the immense 
wealth which some of these institutions possessed. 

The lesser monasteries, being found in the worst state 
of disorder, were first suppressed ; and a bill was ))a88ed 
for conferring on the crown all religious houses which 
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were not able to expend above two hundred pounds a 
year. By this act, three hundred and seventy-five con- 
vents were dissolved. Thousands of persons were cast 
upon the world, who, having received the pittance of a 
new gown and forty shillings, were left to seek a main- 
tenance as they could. Some, who had entered these 
convents by constraint, rejoiced in their freedom ; " but," 
as Mr. Southey, justly remarks, ''it cannot be doubted, 
that the number of vagabonds was increased by this 
ejectment, and that some grey hairs must have gone 
down in sorrow to the grave." 

Some of the members of the smaller houses, moved, 
perhaps, by a conviction of guilt, voluntarily surrendered 
to the king; nor were there wanting amongst them, 
tho^e who had embraced the new opinions, and who, 
under their influence, must gladly have escaped from a 
situation so obnoxious to genuine piety. 

The year 1 536 began with an event which released 
the king from any further difficulties upon the subject 
of the divorce. The unfortunate Catherine closed her 
life of sorrow at Kimbolton, in the county of Huntingdon. 
Resolute to the last, in asserting her rights, she had 
suffered much disquietude for adhering to that resolu- 
tion. Many of her servants had been removed, because 
she would accept of no service from those that did not 
use her as a queen, and call her so. As soon as she 
sickened, she made her will, and desired that her body 
should be buried in a convent of Observant Friars, (who 
had done and suffered most for her), and ordered five 
hundred masses to be said for her soul, and that some- 
body should go a pilgrimage to our lady of Wakingham, 
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and give twenty nobles, by the way, to the poor. She 
left other small legacies to her servants. When the king 
heard of her illness, he sent her a kind message ; and the 
emperor's ambassador paid her a visit, with a view to 
cheer her spirits. Finding her disease likely to prove 
mortal, she caused one of her attendants to write a letter, 
in her name, to the king. Under the affecting circum- 
stances, into which Catherine had fallen, it was to be 
expected that, (whether she were the author of it, or 
not), some last address to her husband, would be forth- 
coming on her decease. But the internal evidence of 
this document, seems favourable to its authenticity ; for 
it is unadorned and natural, and such as a simple and 
pious woman might be supposed to express. She ad- 
dresses the king as ''her good lord, king, and husband. 
She advises him to look to the health of his soul. She 
forgives him all the troubles he had cast her into. She 
recommends their daughter Mary to him, and desires 
he would be a loving father to her. She also desires, 
that he would provide matches for her maids ; and , that 
he would give her servants one year's wages more than 
was due to them.*' And then she concludes, "I make 
this vow, that mine eyes desire you above all things.'* 

By another letter, she recommended her daughter to 
the emperor's care. 

The king seems to have received the intelligence of 
her death with some regret; but he would not give 
leave to bury her as she had desired; but ordered her 
remains to be laid in the abbey church of Peterborough, 
which he afterwards converted into an episcopal cathe- 
dral His consort Anne, too openly evinced the satisfac- 
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tion, with which the death of her rival inspired her ; a 
satisfaction, but of short-lived duration^ and destined, 
with her other injuries against the de{>arted queen, to 
be visited with awful severity upon herself! The severe 
disappointment she was the means of bringing upon the 
king, in producing him a still bom son in the same month 
that Catherine died, proved but the beginning of sorrows 
to her. From that time, Henry regarded her with in- 
creasing distaste. His alienation was augmented by a 
growing attachment (if, indeed, we may profane the word 
by applying it to any of his prepossessions) to Jane 
Seymour, who was maid of honour to the queen. Added 
to the stimulus of passion, in its most indulged and 
vehement character, the king's inclination for Jane was 
strengthened by the intrigues of the popish party at court; 
who, for political, as well as religious reasons, were 
prejudiced against the queen, whom they conceived 
to be an obstacle to such an accommodation with the 
emperor and the pope, as they were desirous of effecting. 
The time, indeed, was come, in which the sure and 
sorrowful work of retributive justice* was to be perform- 
ed upon the misguided, and unhappy Anne. Nursed 
from her earliest years amidst the smooth and slippery 
arts of a court, and well aware what short and uncertain 
gusts of passion influenced every connexion that Henry 
formed, she soon perceived whither the torrent of his 
affections now diverged. Without admitting the possi- 
bility of her possessing, for a man of his character, any 
sentiments that deserve the name of love, we still cannot 
but sympathize with the feelings of this ill-fated lady, 
under her sad and sudden change of circumstances. 
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The envied throne, which had offered such charms to 
her young and deluded fancy, that she could calmly 
behold its lawful possessor cruelly and violently dis- 
placed, in order that she herself might ascend it ; — this 
throne now tottered beneath her weight. The crown 
that had dazzled her with its radiance, sat dull and heavy 
on her devoted head ; and he, at whose capricious plea- 
sure she wore it, — he, in whose fierce mind, (made up as 
it was, of extremes and exaggerations,) — distaste, she too 
well knew, would quickly change into abhorrence ; he 
was beginning to behold her with aversion. With the 
subtlety of her sex and character, she made every pos- 
sible effort to recover her place in his heart; but the 
effect was totally opposite from what she had hoped ; 
for the king, (probably instigated by her enemies), grew 
jealous, and ascribed her efforts to please him, to some 
consciousness on her side, that she deserved his anger. 

No part of English history is more involved in doubt 
and difficulty, than that which relates to the guilt, or 
innocence, of Anne Boleyn. The Roman catholic writers 
do not hesitate to affirm, that she was faithless to the 
king. That she was extremely indiscreet, may justly be 
inferred from the general thoughtlessness and gaiety of 
her disposition, her thirst for admiration, and the free- 
dom of manners, which her early, and long residence in 
the court of France, had, no doubt, considerably encou- 
raged. I transcribe from her memoirs of the court of 
Elizabeth, Miss Aikin's account of Anne's disgrace. 
"On May day, (1536), then observed at court as a high 
festival, solemn justs were held at Greenwich, before the 
king and queen, in which. Viscount Rochford, the queen's 
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brother, was chief challenger, and Henry Morris, priuci* 
pal defender. In the midst of the entertainment^ the 
king suddenly rose, and quitted the place in anger ; but 
on what particular provocation, is not certainly known. 
Saunders, the Jesuit, the great calumniator of Anne 
Boleyn, says, that it was on seeing his consort drop her 
handkerchief, which Morris picked up, and wiped his 
face with. The queen immediately retired, and the next 
day was committed to custody. Her earnest entreaties to 
be permitted to see the king, were disregarded, and 
she was sent to the Tower on a charge of treason and 
adultery." 

''Lord Rod) ford, Morris, one Smeaton a musician, 
Brereton, and another gentleman of the bed chamber, 
were likewise apprehended, and brought to trial, on 
the accusation of criminal intercourse with the queen. 
They were all convicted ; but, from the few particidars 
which have come down to us, it seems to be justly in- 
ferred, that the evidence produced against some, at least, 
of these unhappy gentlemen, was slight and inconclusive. 
Lord Rochford is universally believed to have fallen a 
victim to the atrocious perjuries of his wife, who was 
very improperly admitted as a witness against him, and 
whose infamous conduct was afterwards fully brought 
to light. No absolute criminality appears to have been 
proved against Weston, and Brereton; but Smeaton 
confessed the fact. Morris died much more generously ; 
he protested that he would rather perish a thousand 
times, than accuse an innocent person ; that he believed 
the queen to be perfectly guiltless ; he, at least, could 
accuse her of nothing ; and, in this declaration^ he persis- 
ted to the last," 
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During her imprisonment, the queen made a last effort 
to work upon the compassion of Henry, by writing him 
a tender and expostulatory letter. But fruitless were 
either expostulations or tenderness. Equally vain was 
an appeal in her behalf, which Cranmer made to the 
tyrant. She was hurried to trial, and to execution; and 
on the day succeeding her death, Henry's motives, in 
destroying her, were rendered perfectly intelligible, by 
his marrying Jane Seymour. 

Not satisfied with the vengeance he had taken upon 
her real, or pretended crimes, he proceeded to exercise 
his skill in annulling marriages, by declaring that void 
which he had contracted with Anne, and her daughter 
Elizabeth, illegitimate. To this end, he availed himself 
of the circumstance of her having been contracted to 
lord Percy, previous to her marriage with himself. He 
had questioned the earl of Northumberland, upon this 
subject, before the queen's trial ; when Northumberland, 
before the two archbishops, denied upon oath, that any 
such contract, or promise of marriage, had ever existed. 
But the queen, alarmed at the fate that menaced her, 
and, hoping by compliance with any proposal, to obtain 
some mitigation of its rigour, was prevailed on to confess 
in court, some lawful impediment to her marriage with 
the king ; upon which confession, Cranmer pronounced 
a sentence of divorce; a measure, which if justly adopted, 
ought, unquestionably, to have freed her from the charge 
of adultery ;. since, if her marriage with the king were 
invalid from the beginning, she could not possibly have 
committed that crime. It is not likely, that this incon- 
sistency should have escaped the notice of Oranmer, 

u 3 
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whose supple and timid temper, rendered him, on this, 
as on other occasions, too much inclined to sacriBce the 
light, to the expedient. 

The princess Mary took advantage of the death of her 
step mother, to endeavour at procuring a reconciliation 
with the king, who had been much offended wiih her 
for taking part with her mother. Her advances were 
not at first received ; for Henry exacted submission from 
her, upon certain points, on which she totally, and reso- 
lutely differed from him. She would not adopt his 
theological tenets ; she would not acknowledge his supre- 
macy ; she would not renounce the pope ; and, finally, 
she would not own her mother's marriage to have been 
unlawful. 

But Henry VIII. was not a personage to be safely de- 
fied ; and, after some delay, the princess discovering this 
fact, was induced to write him a letter, acknowledging 
her assent to the articles required of her ; upon which, 
she was received into favour. 

Notwithstanding his disgust towards her mother, and 
the wrongs of which he had been guilty towards herself, 
the king did not abandon his kindness towards the little 
princess Elizabeth ; and his new queen, who was gifted 
with much sweetness of temper, exhibited strong proofs 
of attachment to her. 

Upon the meeting of the new parliament, the king 
informed his subjects, that, notwithstanding the misfor- 
tunes which had attended his two first marriages, he had 
been induced, for their good, to venture on a third ; a 
profession which the speaker received with the profound- 
£8t gratitude ; praising the king for his wonderful gifts 
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of grace and nature; and comparing him, for justice and 
prudence, to Solomon; for strength and fortitude, to 
Sampson ; and for beauty and comehness, to Absalom. 
The deeds of this parliament were no less complaisant 
than their words ; for they ratified the divorce from Anne 
Boleyn ; attainted all her accomplices, and riot only de- 
clared the issue of both the king's former marriages, ille- 
gitimate, but made it treason to assert their legitimacy. 
fiut absolute as Henry's power appeared to be established, 
there are principles of resistance implanted in human 
nature, which his repeated acts of oppression, at length, 
roused into action. The dissolution of the monasteries, 
in casting many houseless wanderers upon the compassion 
of the country, excited great indignation against him; 
especially amongst those who adhered to the ancient 
religion; who, in addition to the common emotions of 
pity, were actuated also by regret, for the demolition of 
edifices and institutions, which were associated in their 
minds with all that they had been taught to love and 
venerate. Some of those who most devoutly believed 
in the efficacy of purgatory, were distressed about the 
souls of their departed friends ; which, they conceived, 
would now remain, for an indefinite period, in a state of 
torment, for want of masses to relieve them. Others, 
who took more reasonable ground, could not overlook 
the hardship and injustice of wresting their possessions 
from men, who held them by the established laws and 
customs of their country. In addition to these causes 
of discontent, the result of some discussions which took 
place in the houses of convocation, respecting the re- 
formation of certain errors^ and abuses, gave great and 
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general dissatisfaction. Certain articles had been set 
forth, of a motley and incongruous nature, half popish, 
and half protestant, and consequently, displeasing to both 
parties. By these articles, a retrenchment was made of 
four sacraments out of seven ; the three stated as neees* 
sary to salvation, were baptism, penance, and the altar; 
but the corporal presence was insisted on, as well as the 
necessity of auricular confession. The bible, and the 
three creeds, were considered as the standard of faith, 
without mentioning tradition, or the decrees of the church. 
Images were allowed as useful, but were not to be wor- 
shipped; and saints might laudably be addressed as 
intercessors, though it was asserted, that, Christ was 
our only sufficient mediator. The rites and ceremonies 
were to be retained, as, upon the whole, good and lauda- 
ble ; and prayers for the dead were recommended as 
charitable, though the question of purgatory being unde- 
cided by scripture, such abuses as had prevailed under 
its acceptation, were to be removed. 

These articles, with the abolition of several festivals, 
especially such as occurred in harvest, were received 
with much discontent; a sentiment which some of the 
clergy were very prompt in nourishing to the utmost, 
and which, at length, assumed a decided aspect of rebel- 
lion. The 6rst rising was in Lincolnshire. It was 
headed by a Dr. M ackrell, the prior of Barlings, disgui- 
sed like a mean mechanic, and bearing the name of 
Captain Cobler. As his forces amounted to above 20,000 
men, the matter wore so serious an aspect, that it became 
necessary for the king to stand upon the defensive; 
which he did, by gathering together an army, and hasten<r 
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ing in person against them. After some negotiations, in 
which he treated them and their demands with supreme 
contempt, telling them, that, '* as for the laws, it was 
high presumption in a rude multitude, to take on them 
to judge what laws were good, and what not ; they had 
more reason to think, that he, after twenty-eight years 
reign, should know it better than they could ; and, with 
regard to his counsellors, he thought it strange, that they, 
who were but brutes, should think they could better 
judge who should be his counsellors than himself, and 
his advisers; he said he would bear no such thing 
at their hands ; it being inconsistent with the duty of 
good subjects to meddle in such matters. As for the 
cmnplaints against some of the prelates for preaching 
against the faith, they could know none of these things 
but by the report of others, since they lived at such a 
distance, that they, themselves, had not heard any of 
them preach. Therefore, he required them not to give 
credit to lies, nor be misled by those who spread such 
calumnies and ill reports ;'* concluding with a severe ex- 
postulation; but, adding " that such was his love to his 
subjects, that imputing this insurrection rather to their 
foUy and lightness, than to any malice or rancour, he was 
willing to pass it over more gently, as they would perceive 
by his proclamation." 

This arbitrary measure induced the greater part of the 
rebels to retire peaceably to their employments; but 
some of them went to join a more formidable insurrec- 
tion which had appeared in the North. The insurgents 
there, were headed by a person named Aske, of the rank 
of a gentleman, and who possessed the requisite skill 
for his undertaking. His enterprise was called the 
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Pilgrimage of grace. Several priests inarched before 
his troops in the dress of their order ; carrying crosses 
in their hands ; their banners were ornamented with a 
crucifix, and the representations of a chalice, and of the 
five wounds of Christ. On their sleeve they also wore 
an emblem of the five wounds, with the name of Jesus 
wrought in the middle. They all took an oatli, that they 
had entered into the Pilgrimage of grace, from no other 
motive than their love to God, their, care of the king's 
person and issue, their desire of purifying the nobility 
and driving base born persons from about the king, of 
restoring the church, and of suppressing heresy. With 
these professions, they succeeded in alluring to their 
standard, about 40,000 men, chiefly from the counties 
of York, Durliam, and Lancaster. In their march, they 
endeavoured as far as they could, to replace the monks 
and nuns in the monasteries from whence they had been 
driven. As they were secretly assisted by persons of 
rank and influence, their success became daily more 
alarming. 

The archbishop of York, and lord Darcy, instigated 
either by fear, or treachery, (of which last, they were 
both suspected,) not only yielded Pontefract castle to the 
insurgents, but took the oath of their covenant. The 
towns of York and Hull also surrendered to them, and 
matters began to assume a most portentous aspect. In 
this crisis, the earl of Shrewsbury opposed the insur- 
rection with such forces as he could summon, with all 
possible promptitude and energy ; and the king signified 
his approbation of his measures, by appointing him to 
the command in chief. He likewise sent him speedy 
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succour, under different noblemen, amongst whom wa» 
the duke of Norfolk. 

The Duke, who, from bis rigid adherence to the Roman 
cathohc faith, was suspected of being somewhat favour- 
able to the cause of the insurgents, advised that they 
should be treated with, by proposing to them certain 
conditions. His advice being taken, a herald was dis- 
patched to summon them to lay down their arms. 
Aske received him, sitting in state, with the archbishop 
of York on one side of him, and lord Darcy on the other. 
On hearing the herahl's commission, he would not per- 
mit him to publish it; a result which occasioned the 
king to summon his lords and generals to meet him at 
Northampton. In order to prevent the rebels from pro- 
ceeding further to the South, the royalists advanced to 
Doncaster. The numbers o( the rebels far exceeded the 
king's troops; the former being 30,000, whilst Henry 
assembled only 6,000. The royalists having fortified 
the bridges, the rebels were prevented passing the Don ; 
which, owing to very heavy rains, had swelled to an 
unusual height. This delay afforded an opportunity 
for negotiation ; and the insurgents began to be in some 
fear of what might be the issue amongst their leaders; 
and whether, supposing them to be in a condition to 
make terms for themselves, they would not be inclined 
to leave their followers to their fate. Under these cir- 
cumstances, ihey proposed demands which were rejected ; 
and they again prepared to advance upon the royal party, 
which induced the duke of Norfolk to represent to the 
king, that, as their advantages, in point of strength^ 
were so great, it would be wise to make them some 
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concessions. He was therefore, authorized to offer a 
general pardon, and a promise that a parliament should 
soon be called, in which their demands should be con- 
sidered. A second rismg of the river Don, by preventing 
their crossing it, appeared to them an interposition of 
Providence in the king's behalf; and somewhat biassed 
their determination to submit. They accordingly ac- 
cepted the proposed terms, and their pardon was signed, 
on condition that they returned to their obedience. 

Aske, and lord Darcy, were required to be delivered up 
to the court party. Lord Darcy was imprisoned, but 
Aske was weU received. His restless spirit, however, 
led him again into the same enterprises, and, finally, to 
the usual fate of demagogues ; for, when an attempt 
was afterwards made upon .Carlisle, and sh'ght dis* 
turbances were revived, he enlisted himself in them, and, 
being made prisoner, was put to death. When lord 
Darcy, at his trial, was put upon his defence, he accused 
Norfolk of having secretly encouraged the rebels in 
their demands. This, the duke denied, and offered to 
prove his innocence, by combat ; the king paid no atten- 
tion to this charge ; but, witli some injustice and cruelty 
towards the great age and former services of Lord Darcy, 
he condemned him to be beheaded. Many other per- 
sons, and amongst them, some abbots, were executed 
for the part they had borne in the affair. 

When this tumult had subsided, a new visitation was 
appointed of the remaining monasteries, as a preparatory 
step to a further suppression. Alarmed by the issue of 
the late visitation, many of these houses voluntarily 
surrendered up their possessions. Others, who were 
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disposed to resist, were soon frightened, by menaces or 
violence, into submission. 

In order to reconcile the public mind to these harsh 
proceedings, innumerable stories were told (probably 
with too much truth) of the iniquitous lives of the 
monks and nuns ; and great advantage was taken of 
the frauds which were discovered to have been passed off 
as miracles. Various were th6 precious relics, which, 
having been worshipped for centuries, ^unk instantane- 
ously into ridicule and contempt. A large wooden 
crucifix, that had been kept at Boxley in Kent, and 
which bore the appellation of the Rood of Grace, was 
brought to Paul's Cross, and there broken in pieces by 
Hilsey» bishop of Rochester ; who showed the people the 
sprii^ and wheels by whii^ it had been made to move 
its lips, head, and eyes, at the approach of its votaries. 
But the object, at which the greatest wrath and destruc- 
tion was levelled, was the shrine of Thomas k Beckett 
which had, for ages, received the most unbounded 
homage, and the richest offerings. The gold from 
this shrine, is said to have filled two chests, that were a 
load for eight strong men. St. Thomas, himself, from 
his high acceptation amongst the clergy, was more par- 
ticularly obnoxious to the king ; who, not content with 
spoiling him of his offerings, deprived him also of his 
saintship, by causing his name to be struck out of the 
calendar, the ofHoe for his festival to be expunged from 
the breviary, his bones to be burned, and the ashes to 
be thrown into the air. 

The number of the suppressed monasteries amounted 
to SIX hundred and fbrty-frve ; and the king is supposed, 
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by their extinction, to have added to his revenue, up- 
wards of one hundred and sixty thousand pounds. He 
requited the displaced abbots and priors, by settling 
pensions on them, proportioned either to their former 
revenues, or to their deserts, and gave each monk, 
eight marks annually. Out of the forfeited possessions, 
he erected six new bishopricks, Westminster, Oxford, 
Peterborough, Bristol, Chester, and Gloucester. 

As soon as the final destruction of these institutions 
was foreseen, their inmates were careful to secrete a 
great part of their personal property ; so that the spoils 
of the large monasteries, were not, in proportion, equal 
to those of the smaller ones, which were the first attacked. 

In the year 1534, Clement died, and was succeeded in 
the popedom by cardinal Farnese, or, as he was called, 
Paul the third. This new pope had already (upon the 
beheading of the bishop of Rochester) levelled a most 
terrible sentence of deposition against Henry, and de- 
signed to commit the execution of it to the emperor; 
but upon the death of the queens, Catherine and Anne, 
he had endeavoured to discover if a reconciliation with 
England could not be effected. But Henry was now so 
totally alienated from the court of Rome, that his efforts 
were in vain. 

The late ravages amongst the monasteries, together 
with the affronts offered to the memory of Thomas k 
Becket, (which last injury seemed to the pope the most 
intolerable of any,) induced him to issue a bull, in which 
the king and his accomplices were required to appear 
at Rome, to give an account of their actions, on pain 
of excommunication. He, also, in failure of Henry*9 
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compliance with this mandate, interdicted his kingdom ; 
absolved his subjects and their vassals from all oaths 
and obligations to them ; declared him infamous ; called 
upon all nobles, and others in his dominions, to take 
arms against him'; and required all kings, princes, and 
military persons, in virtue of the obedience which they 
owed the apostolic see, to make war against him, and 
make slaves of such of his subjects as they could seize. 

Added to this, in various letters to different princes, 
he styled Henry a heretic, scliismatic, adiUterer, and 
murderer ; and, especially, a rebel convicted of treason 
against the pope ; and (amusingly enough) offered his 
dominions to the king of Scotland, if he would be at the 
pains to go and take them* 

The time was gone by, when such proceedings pos- 
sessed any significance in England; but there were 
various libels also dispersed about the same time, which 
were supposed to have their origin in the court of Rome, 
and which, as they testified to the king's mind, internal 
evidence of their author, gave him great offence. 

The individual whom he suspected of having thus 
insulted him, was Reginald Pole, better known by the 
name of Cardinal Pole. This person was his kinsman, 
being fourth son of the countess of Salisbury, the daughter 
of the duke of Clarence. In early youth, Pole mani- 
fested tokens of a fine genius, and an agreeable dis- 
position ; and Henry, pleased with his qualities, would 
have raised him to the highest ecclesiastical dignities, 
conferring on him, as a pledge of further advancement, 
the deanery of Exeter. At the time that Henry was 
making interest with the French court to assist his di- 
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yorce, Pole was studying at Paris, and was applied to, 
by the English agent, to further the cause of his 
friend and relation. But Pole declined taking any part 
in the affair; a refusal which Henry received with 
more temper and judgement than might have been ex- 
pected from him. He allowed Pole to retain his 
deanery, and gave him permission to finish his studies at 
Padua ; and while he was in that imiversity, he wrote 
to him for his sentiments upon the measures he had 
pursued in England, for abolishing the papal authority. 
Pole, who was a strenuous adherent to the Romish re- 
ligion, and all its interests, replied in a manner little 
expected, and still less approved of, by Henry; for 
instead of enlisting himself in the views and proceedings 
of the king, he wrote a treatise on the unity of the church, 
in which he inveighed against the king's supremacy, his 
divorce, his second marriage; and even exhorted the 
emperor, to revenge on him the injury done to the 
imperial family, and to the catholic cause. 

Upon this, Henry, dissembling his anger till he had 
his victim in his grasp, sent a message to Pole desiring 
him to return to England, in order to explain certain 
obscure, and difficult passages in his book. But Pole, 
probably, considering that his own fate, on his arrival, 
however difficult, would be, by no means, obscure, thought 
it more adviseable to remain where he was, and leave his 
book to shifl for itself The Romish court, regarding 
him as a man who had suffered in their cause, provided 
for him both honour and emolument, by creating him a 
cardinal, and sending him, as their legate, into Flanders. 

From this time, Henry looked upon Pole with a 
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jealous and angry eye ; suspecting him (and not without 
reason) of taking an active part in the intrigues that 
were carried on in foreign courts against him, as well as 
of holding secret communications with the disaffected 
amongst his own subjects. 

Pole was supposed to have aspired to the crown of 
England, by means of marrying the princess Mary ; but 
this surmise scarcely appears to have rested upon suf- 
ficient grounds. A conspiracy being discovered, in 
which he was concerned, together with the marquis of 
Exeter, and other persons of distinction, they were all 
tried and executed, except Sir Geoffrey de la Pole, one 
of the number, who owed his life to his having been the 
first to give the king intelligence of the conspiracy. 

Not satisfied with the vengeance he took upon these 
unhappy persons, Henry caused the parliament to pass 
an act of attainder, not only against the marquis of 
Exeter, and others who had been tried and condemned, 
but against persons of rank who had never even been 
accused of crime. His abhorrence of Pole extended to 
all his connexions, and more especially to his mother, 
the countess of Salisbury, whom, upon various frivolous 
and false pretences, he caused to be attainted ; no other 
proof of her guilt being produced, than a banner which 
Cromwell showed to the house of peers, on which was 
embroidered the symbol adopted by the northern rebels, 
and which banner, he affirmed, had been found in her 
house. 



CHAPTER XV. 



The anxious wishes of the king to become the father of 
a son, were at length gratified; but at the expence of 
the queen's life. She expired shortly after giving birth 
to Edward VI. 

Of all Henry's wives, she possessed the most steady 
hold upon his affections; and by the mercy of heaven, 
being favoured with an early deliverance from her con- 
nexion with him, she might not, perhaps, have known 
any positive misery as his consort. She was generally 
esteemed and beloved for the gentleness of her character, 
and her amiable qualities ; and it was no mean testimony 
to her worth, that the king remained a widower for two 
years after her death. 

As Cranmer considered it essential to clear the minds 
of the common people from the dark cloud of ignorance 
in which they were enveloped, he represented to the 
king, that it would be desirable to publish a plain sum- 
mary of the christian faith, consisting chiefly of an 
explanation of the ten commandments, the Lord*s prayer, 
and the creed. A commission was therefore issued out, 
in the year 1537, to the archbishop, together with Stokes- 
ley bishop of London, Gardiner of Winchester, Latimer 
of Worcester, and other bishops and divines, to meet 
and devise a plain exposition of religious truths. 
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Great difficulties (as might be expected), were thrown 
in the way of the protestant advocates, by Gardiner, a 
strong, and at the same time, a crafty adherent of popery. 
At length, they so far agreed among themselves, as to 
unite in signing a manual, which was entitled, ** The Godly 
and Pious Institution of a Christian Man," or, as it was 
commonly called, " The Bishop's Book." It was present- 
ed to the king, for his approbation ; he both corrected and 
enlarged it, and it came forth to the world. 

" The opinion that the favourers of the gospel had of 
this book, in these times,*' says Strype, "may appear, 
by what I find, in a manuscript of the life of the arch- 
bishop, by an unknown author, that wrote it soon after 
the said archbishop's death. *A Godly Book of Religion, 
not much unlike the book set forth by king Edward the 
6th, except in two points ; the one was, the real pre- 
sence of Christ's body, in the sacrament of the altar, of 
the which opinion the archbishop was, at that time, and 
the most part of the other bishops, and learned men; 
the other error was of praying, kissing, and kneeling 
before images ; which,' saith he, * was added by the king, 
after the bishops had set their hands to the contrary.*" 

In the course of two years, this book appeared in an 
enlarged and improved state, and under the title of ** A 
Necessary Doctrine and Erudition of any Christian Man;" 
and because the king had sent it forth, upon his own 
authority, it was now called, "The Kings Book.*' 

Another circumstance which afforded great satisfac- 
tion to Cranmer, was the printing, and publishing, of the 
holy scriptures in English ; which publication, afler great 
pains and expence, was finished on the continent, by 
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Richard Grafton, the printer. It was ordered to be pro- 
vided in the parish churches ; the price of the book to be 
borne, half by the parishioners, and half by the incum- 
bent; at the same time, the people were informed by 
proclamation, that this indulgence was not the effect of 
the king's duty, but of his goodness and liberality to 
them ; who, therefore, should use it moderately, for the 
increase of virtue, not of strife ; and he ordered, that no 
man should read the bible aloud, so as to disturb the 
priest, while he sang mass, nor presume to expound 
doubtful places, without advice from the learned. 

But, notwithstanding these beneficial changes, too many 
of the gross errors of popery yet mingled in the profess- 
ed religion of England, to admit of its being considered 
as materially reformed ; the king, by virtue of his title 
of defender of the faith, most zealously opposing such of 
the new opinions as militated against his own. 

In England, as in Germany, the great question res- 
l>ecting the real presence in the sacrament, occasioned 
the most furious controversy ; and Henry, urged on by 
the representations of Gardiner, conceived he could not 
signalize himself in a more especial manner, as a defen- 
der of the faith, than by persecuting that class of religion- 
ists, who were called sacramentarians. 

An unfortunate subject for the exercise of his zeal 
presented itself, in the person of John Lambert, a disci- 
ple of the martyr Bilney. During the former persecu- 
tions, Lambert retired to the continent, where he remain- 
ed more than a year, as preacher and chaplain to the En- 
glish house at Antwerp. Sir Thomas More, who was 
the scourge of all seceders, caused him to be brought 
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back to London, for the purpose ofbeing examined before 
Warham, archbishop of Canterbury . Forty-five articles 
were alleged against him ; his replies to which, were 
not much to the satisfaction of his adversaries. He 
was not, however, at that time, proceeded against, and 
Cranmer, succeeding Warham, in the archbishoprick, 
Lambert was set at liberty. On his release, he estab- 
lished himself as a schoolmaster in London ; and some 
years after the period to which we have alluded, he was 
present at a sermon preached in St. Peter s church, by 
Dr. Taylor, afterwards a martyr in the reign of Henry. 
When the sermon was ended, Lambert would have 
discoursed with Dr. Taylor on the subject of the sacra- 
ment; but Taylor, though he declined entering into 
conversation on the subject, desired Lambert to explain 
his sentiments in writing, and come again when he should 
be more at leisure. Lambert complied with his desire, 
by drawing up ten arguments against transubstantiation, 
which he submitted to Taylor s perusal. Taylor, not an- 
ticipating the consequences, showed this paper to Dr. 
Barnes, formerly prior of the Augustines, at Cambridge, 
and ako one of Bilney's converts. Barnes, who believed 
in the corporal presence, did not approve of Lambert's 
sentiments, which he considered to be such as would 
impede the preaching of the gospel ; he, therefore, ad- 
vised that the paper should be laid before Cranmer, 
who, at this time, was also a believer in the real presence. 
Whether Cranmer would voluntarily have proceeded 
against Lambert, seems doubtful ; but, however passive 
he m^ht have been disposed to remain, a very ready 
persecutor of the unhappy victim was found in Gardiner, 

N 
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who no sooner heard of the affair, than he went privately 
to the king, and represented to him that a more favour- 
able opportunity could not present itself, than this, for 
removing the prejudices, which his late measures against 
the monks had excited ; and that, by bringing Lambert 
to justice, he would prove to his subjects, his abhorrence 
of heresy. 

This proposal w^as but too agreeable to Henry ; he 
even resolved that he would sit in judgement on the 
case, in person. For this purpose he sent out a general 
commission, commanding the nobles and bishops of the 
realm, to come with all speed to London, to assist the 
king in his judgement against all heretics and heresies. 

Vast preparations were made against the day of trial, 
when a crowd of persons assembled, that filled every part 
of the building; and great, no doubt, was the effect 
which was expected, from the presence of the king'and 
his nobles, on a plain, obscure man, like Lambert. 
But, independently of that calm and sustained fortitude, 
which resulted from the consciousness of standing forth for 
the cause, and in the presence of, the King of kings, 
there can be no doubt, but that Lambert's confidence 
was aided by a desire to manifest to Henry, that on 
spiritual subjects, they met, not as sovereign and subject, 
but as fellow mortals and sinners. After the bishop of 
Chichester had opened the conference, by stating the 
prisoner's heretical errors, and the king's determination 
to take the present opportunity of proving his zeal for 
the cause of religion, by convincing Lambert of those 
errors, Henry asked him, with a very stern countenance, 
what his opinion was, of Christ's corporal presence in 
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free choice." ** I yield and submit myself," said Lahiben, 
" wholly unto the will of your majesty." 

** Commit thyself into the hands of God," said Henry, 
**and not into minte." 

" I commend my socrl into the hands of God," tejplied 
Lambert, **but my body I wholly jrield and stlbmit unt6 
your clemency.*' 

" If you commit yourself to myjudgement,* said Henry, 
" you must die ; for I will not be d patron to heretics ; 
Cromwell read the sentence of condemnation against 
him." 

Upon the day appointed for his martyrdom, Lambert 
was brought from prison, to the house of CromWell, and 
taken into his private apartment, where, it is said, that 
Cromwell requested his forgiveness fbr ivhaX, he had dbne, 
in passing sentence upon him. He thien breakfasted in 
the hall, conversing with calihness and freedom with 
those who were about him. 

Of all the cruelties practised during die times of mar- 
tyrdom, none exceeded those which were exercised 
towards Lambert. His ferocious persecutors, in order 
to lengthen out his torhients, slackened the fire, and two 
of those who stood by, raised him up upon the pike end 
of their halberts, as far as the chain that was round him 
would admit. But he, nothing daunterd, even whilst his 
fingers were in flames, extended triumphantly his burning 
hands, exclaiming, "None but Christ! None but Christ T 
and thus, glorifying God, he passed dirongh the fhmacie of 
tribulation, im!o the presence of Him, with whom is "fftl- 
ness of joy, for evermore." 

Thie Work of persecution began at this time to a^lcum^ a 
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Still more extended operation ; for the bill of the six 
articles, or, (as it is justly called) " the bloody bill," now 
passed the houses of parliament. This bill gave great 
satisfaction to the papists ; for it recognised the Roman 
catholic religion, as the religion of the country, in a far 
more precise manner, than, from the events of the past few 
years, they could have expected. It does not appear that 
the king had any design« in the first instance, of enacting 
such oppressive laws as were exhibited in this bill ; for^ 
in the message he sent by the chancellor, at the openii^ 
of parliament, he merely expressed himself desirous of 
establishing a uniformity of opinion on matters of religion. 
In the existing state of affairs, such a wish unfortunately 
served but as the signal for creating a still greater diversity 
of sentiment, upon this important point. A committee was 
. ichosen to deliberate on the question ; and, being able to 
resolve upon nothing, on account of tiie variety o£ their 
views, the duke of Norfolk proposed to the house, that, 
as there were no hopes of an adjustment, the articles of 
hith, proposed to be established, should be reduced to 
six ; and, as he was supposed to speak the sense of the 
king, his proposition was immediately complied with ; 
and the bill of the six articles, having passed both houses, 
received the royal assent. 

In this bill, the doctrine of the real presence in the 
sacrament was established ; the communion in one kind, 
the perpetual obligation of vows of chastity, the utility 
of private masses, the celibacy of the clergy, and the 
necessity of auricular confession. The denial of the 
real presence, subjected the culprit to the death of a 
heretic — by fire; and to the same penalties as for treason. 
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fiithout even the privilege of abjuring. The denial of 
any of the other five articles, even though recanted, was 
punishable by the forfeiture of goods and chattels, and 
imprisonment during the king*s pleasure. An obstinate 
adherence to error, or a relapse, was adjudged to be 
felony, and punishable with death. The marriage of 
priests was subjected to the same punishment, and the 
violation of their vows of chastity, was, on the first 
offence, visited with forfeiture and imprisonment; and 
on the second, with death. The abstaining from con- 
fession, and from receiving theeucharist at the accustomed 
times, subjected the person to fine and to imprisonment 
during the king's pleasure; and, if the offence was 
persevered in, the criminal was punishable by death and 
forfeiture, as for a case of felony. Commissioners were 
appointed to inquire after offenders against these laws, 
and when found, they were to be tried by a jury. 

The domestic peace of Cranmer being disturbed by 
the passing of this iniquitous bill, (as, in consequence of 
it, he was obhged to send his wife home to Germany) 
he had resolution enough, to argue against five of the 
articles it contained ; but Henry, though he respected him 
too much, not to pay some attention to his sentiments, 
would not, in the least degree, retract what he had done. 

In this crisis, it was not for Cranmer— the timid defender 
of the unfortunate Anne—the tacit persecutor of poor 
Lambert— the feeble saint, though repentant sinner ;— it 
was not for him, to feel the ground firm under his feet, 
whilst he nobly stood forth to resist the wrongs of the 
oppressor. 1 1 was for old Latimer, in the honest simplicity 
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of his heart, to throw down the preferment which he felt 
that he could no longer hold, but with dishonour. In)me* 
diately on the passing of the act of the six articles, he 
resigned his bishoprick, as did also, Shaxton. But this 
did not suffice ; they were found to have spoken against 
the doctrine of tlie bill, and were accordingly com- 
mitted to the Tower ; where Latimer remained till Henry's 
deaths and Shaxton, till he returned to the popish opinions 
of his youth. 

The king had now been, for some time, a widower ; 
and CromwelU with a view of strengthening the cause of 
the reformers, began to concert a project for uniting 
his royal master to some protestant princess ; a measure, 
by which, he, unconsciously, took the first step towards 
kis own downfall. 

Whilst his affection for his wives lasted, Henry had 
been observed to be very much under their influence; 
and Cromwell, having heard of the beauty of the lady 
Anne of Cleves, sister to the duke of Cleves, conceived 
it to be desirable to try and inspire the king with a 
wish to marry her. Many reports he caused to be 
brought to Henry, respecting her beauty, and some inclir 
nation appeared, on the king's part, to ally himself with 
her family. He desired Dr. Wotton, his agent at the 
court of Cleves, to describe her ; but the doctor, with, 
perhaps, a prophetic feeling of the danger that accom- 
panied the execution of this delicate commission, evaded 
any detail of her personal charms, and quaintly charac- 
terized her acquirements, by saying, ** she can both write 
and read in her own language, and sew very well ; only 
for music, it is not the custom of the country to learn it." 
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As the king did not understand Dutch, and happened 
to be very fond of music, this catalogue of her qualifi- 
cations, was not altogether satisfactory. But beauty 
being the chief point, in order to ascertain her merits on 
that score, Henry sent the painter Holbein, to Cleves, to 
take portraits of her, and her sister Amelia. The pic- 
tures were sent over to England, and approved of; and 
a visit, which some of her relations made to England in 
the summer, proved so agreeable to them, that they 
strongly desired the match should be concluded. One 
obstacle remained ; Anne had been previously affianced 
to the duke of Lorraine's son; but she, as well as the 
bridegroom, being then under age, the contract had not 
been ratified. At length, Anne came over to England 
for the purpose of being married to the king. She was 
met by him at Rochester, whither he went to receive 
her, accompanied only by eight persons of his privy 
chamber. 

But no sooner did he see her^ than, " he was so mar- 
vellously astonished, that he knew not well what to do 
or say; he brought with him divers things, which he 
meant to present her with his own hand ; (that is to say, 
a partlet, a muffler, a cap, and other things ) but, being 
suddenly quite discouraged and amazed with her pre- 
sence, his mind changed, and he delivered them unto 
5ir Anthony Browne to give them unto her; but with 
as small show of kingly kindness as might be.** 

Notwithstanding this disappointment of hjs e:fcpec- 
tations, he kept up an appearance of civility towards her ; 
for, as she knelt at his approach, he gently raised her» 
and saluted her cheek. He then bade her adieu for the 
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present, and, in a very melancholy mood, returned to 
Greenwich. The dissatisfaction which he had contrived 
to stifle, in her presence, then broke forth, and he loudly 
lamented his disappointment; often repeating the por- 
tentous words, ** I like her not ;* and only deriving con* 
eolation from remembering, that as his marriage had 
not been solemnized, it might be broken off. 

But political reasons interfering to prevent his putting 
such an affront on the dukes of Saxony and Clevea^ as 
sending her immediately back would have manifested, 
he was induced to try and avail himself of the circum* 
stance of her having been pre-contracted to the duke of 
Lorraine's son ; and, in the mean while, he solaced himself 
for his misfortune, by accusing bitterly all those who had 
been, in any measure, accessary to it, by false represen- 
tations of her beauty. Amongst those, who incurred 
the greatest share of his displeasure, Cromwell stood 
foremost. In vain did he endeavour to shifl the blame 
from himself to the earl of Southampton ; who, being 
sentover to meet her at Calais, "ought,** he said, "to have 
written from thence a true description of her." But the 
earl justified himself by saying, "that his commission 
was simply to bring her over; and to have interposed in 
any thing beyond that, would have been very great 
presumption.*' 

Afler some fruitless manoeuvres to avail himself of 
her pre-contract, the king, much against his will, married 
her ; but he is supposed to have never forgiven Cromwell 
foi; having led him into a measure so repugnant to him. 

It was fortunate for the new queen, that she was not 
only deficient in those refined feelings which receive a 

N 3 
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wound from every unkind look or word, but that she 
was defended from mental suffering, by an obluseness 
of temperament, which seemed to be proof against every 
sort of attack. She bore the king's aversion and neglect 
with great good humour ; and thus, as effectually, as 
it was unconsciously, she prevented his dislike from 
assuming the activity of persecution ; a mode of conduct 
which, in his present state of mind, he would have been 
glad of an excuse for showing towards her. Cromwell, 
who felt that he was tottering upon the edge of a preci- 
pice, encouraged her quiet endurance, as the only safe 
measure for himself; but Henry, detecting in her pru- 
dent conduct, the result of Cromwell's counsels ; and, 
desiring nothing more earnestly than an occasion of 
quarrel with her, became more and more alienated from 
him, by the very means that Cromwell adopted to secure 
a restoration to favour. 

But« with all the inconsistency which ever accompanies 
the measures of mere impulse, Henry, notwithstanding 
his dissatisfaction with his minister, seems to have been 
visited with a random fit of kindness towards him ; for, 
even afler the fatal mistake Cromwell had made, he 
elevated him to the dignity of earl of Essex. It was, 
however, but a gleam of favour, soon to be clouded over 
with fearful darkness. 

It has been well said, *^ that we catch a gleam of truth, 
and learn how we ought to live, about half an hour 
before we die." If any man might have been made wise 
by the experience of others, Cromwell— the witness of 
Wolsey's fall, of Anne Boleyn s disgrace, of More's exe- 
cution — would surely have been that man. But " God 
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speaketh once, yea twice ; yet man regardeth it not." The 
awiiil lessons of Henry's court, — lessons written in blood 
—had failed to make a just impression upon him. Truly, 
indeed, might the wise man say, (himself a king, and well 
acquainted with the delusions of a court,) ** the heart of 
the sons of men is full of evil, and madness is in their 
heart while they live, and after that, they go to the 
dead.*' 

This, in truth, would serve, not only as a short, expres- 
sive history of the generality of court favourites, but of 
mankind, in general ; " madness is in their heart while 
they live, and after that they go to the dead." 

The soberizing effects of misfortune were now crowd- 
ing upon the fallen minister, and rousing him to the 
contemplation of severe and hard realities. Hated by 
the nobility for his mean extraction, and the facility with 
which he had surmounted his disadvantages ; reprobated 
by the people, as being the suspected author of the 
overthrow of the monasteries, and by the catholics as 
the enemy of their religion ; regarded by the earthly 
master of his fate, with a distaste, which, in Henry's 
soul, was hardly to be separated from thoughts of mur- 
der, we can scarcely conceive a case of more abject 
wretchedness than that of Cromwell's. It was only alle- 
viated by the rapidity with which it was conducted to 
its inevitable conclusion; and this was accomplished, 
by a new and sudden movement in the passions of 
Henry ; those eccentric and wild energies, which go- 
verned him and his court, and which conjured up scenes 
of fantastic horror, that give to the domestic circum- 
stances of his reign, rather the character of a shapeless 
dream, than a record of connected events. 
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His fitful impulses now settle^ into ^ fancy for 
Catjierine Howard* niece to the duke of Norfolk ; s^d, 
that he might obtain her as hi^ wife> he resolved upon 
procuring a divorce from Anne. 

The duke of Norfolk no sooner di8cqyere4 the 
affection of the king for his niece, than he availed himself 
of her influence, to prejudice Henry still more against 
Cromwell, whom he bitterly disliked. Under the most 
frivolous pretences, Cromwell was accused of heresy 
and treason, and committed to the Tower ; and here the 
justice of God was strikingly manifested, in thus bring- 
ing home to him, his own iniquitous procedure, in causing 
like accusations of heresy and treason to be instituted 
against the countess of Salisbury and others, in the 
preceding parliament. 

One forlorn effort was made by the unfortunate pxbon- 
er, to soften a heart which, he must too well have known, 
to be inaccessible to the common workings of humanity. 
" I, a most woful prisoner," he says, in his letter to Henry, 
" am ready to submit to death, when it shall please God, 
and your majesty ; and yet the frail flesh incites me to 
call to your grace, for mercy and pardon, of mine of- 
fences. Written at the Tower, with the heavy heart and. 
trembling hand of your highness' most miserable pri- 
soner, and poor slave, Thomas Cromwell," And a little 
below, "Most gracious prince, 1 cry for mercy, mercy, 
ipercy. Need we a more forcible i 11 u$tration of the remark, 
that "madness is in the heart of men," than this abje9t 
appeal, so blindly contemning the sacred monition, "O, 
put not your trust in princes, nor in any child of man," 
and so heedlessly forgetting the command, "call upon me 
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in the day of trouble T It is said that Henry was 
affected, even to tears, by the application of Cromwell ; 
but he did not sufier his pity to influence his deter- 
mipation. 

After having been six weeks in prison, Cromwell was 
brought to execution. As he left a son behind him, whom 
he dreaded should become the object of Henry's wrath, 
he was very careful in what he said at the scafibld. 
He acknowledged the justice of the law that condemned 
him to death, and thanked God for bringing him to 
sufier for his crimes. He acknowledged his sins against 
God, and his ofiences against his prince, who had raised 
him from a base degree. He declared that he died 
in the catholic faith, not doubting of any article of faith, 
or of any sacrament of the church, and denied that he 
had been a supporter of those who delivered ill opinions. 
He confessed that he had been seduced, but now died in 
the catholic faith; and desired them to pray for the 
king and the prince, and for himself. He then prayed 
very fervently for the remission of his past sins, and ad* 
mittance into eternal glory ; and, having given the appoin- 
ted signal, his head was cut off; but, from the timidity or 
unskilfulness of the executioner, he was cruelly mangled 
and tormented, before his sufferings were ended. 

Many generous and amiable traits mingle in the cha- 
racter of Cromwell. His low origin never occasioned 
him to lose sight of affability and respect to those with 
whom he came in contact ; and he remembered with 
gratitude, every friend and benefactor of his early years. 
But, like other blind votaries of ambition, he dwelt in 
nothing but second causes, and sublunary efiects. Tlie 
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vast and sublime subject of religion was, in his eyes, but 
a state engine; and the question of reform, no question 
of truth or falsehood, but of gain or loss, as his dying 
professedly in the faith which he had attempted to ex- 
tinguish, sufficiently proves. The interests of time 
were pursued as his only real interests ; tiU time, and 
time's poor empty shadows were chased away, by the 
tremendous certainties of death, and eternity. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



The king's marriage with Anne of Cleves having been 
annulled upon various pretences, but, principally upon 
that of her pre-contract with the son of the marquis of 
Lorraine, Henry took Catherine Howard for his wife. 
The perfect good humour, and insensibility of the ex- 
queen, enabled her to receive her dismissal, without any 
sign of emotion ; and when she was told that the king 
would, by letters patent, declare her his adopted sister, 
and give her precedence before all the ladies in England, 
next his queen and daughters, and assign her an estate 
of three thousand a year, with leave to live either in 
England, or to return home again, she declared herself 
very well pleased with the arrangement ; and, being quite 
contented where she was, she chose still to live in Eng- 
land. On being desired to write to her brother, to let 
him know that she approved of what had been done 
respecting her affairs, and that she desired him and her 
other friends not to take the matter ill, or lessen their 
friendship for the king, an idea that she was rather too 
much imposed upon, seemed, for a moment, to pass 
across her mind; for she replied, ''that she had no incli- 
nation to do that ; for, that it would be time enough 
when her brother wrote to her, to send him such an 
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answer." But, on being urged still further, she com- 
plied with what was required from her. The German 
princes, (her relations), did not take the affront that had 
been put upon her, quite so easily; though they judged 
it advisable, to let it pass over without any public obser- 
vation. 

The bible had not yet found its way into every part of 
England ; but, in the month of May, 1 541 , a royal procla- 
mation was issued, desiring every parish, on the penality 
of paying forty shillings a month, so long as they were 
without one, to provide a bible before next All Hallows. 
Bonner (who had been made first bishop of Hereford, 
and then, on Stokesley*s death, translated to London,) 
began now to exhibit his true character. Whilst he had 
been seeking preferment from Cromwell and Cranmer, 
he affected to be favourable to the reformers; but, no 
sooner did he conceive himself to be firmly placed in the 
possession of his dignity, than he manifested himself to 
be one of their most determined opposers. It was, there- 
fore, a great point with him, to thwart their design of 
diffusing the knowledge of the holy scriptures* But the 
king being determined to encourage their circulationi 
Bonner was, for the present, constrained to submit to 
necessity, and do as he was desired. He provided six 
bibles of a new edition, which was published with a 
prologue by Cranmer, and placed them upon desks in 
different parts of St. Paufs cathedral. Over each of these 
desks was an admonition to the following effect; *'that 
every reader should so prepare himself, as to be edified 
by the perusal : that he should bring with him discretion, 
honest intent, charity, reverence, and quiet behaviour : 
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that such a number as to form a multitude^ should not 
aatemble round one desk ; that no exposition be made ; 
that the book be not read with noise during the time of 
divine service, and that no disputation upon it be entered 
into.** We, who are accustomed to the orderly ritual of 
the church of England, and who have our bibles in our 
hands, can scarcely conceive this state of direction and 
dictation, as to the manner in which we should eat, and 
digest, the bread of life. 

A most curious and amusing effort was made by the 
popish party to mutilate, if they could not wholly sup- 
press, the bible. It was proposed by Gardiner, in the 
convocation, that, about a hundred terms used in scrip- 
ture, ** which,'* he said, " the English tongue could not 
express properly, should be rendered into Latin ;** as if 
the common people would understand that better! But 
this was too obvious an absurdity to succeed. 

It was, about this time also, that another step was taken 
towards reform, by the efforts of Cranmer, who made 
such representations to the house of convocation, upon 
the foolery of decorating the shrines of the saints, that, 
henceforth, they were formally ordered to be deprived 
of their silken vests, and glimmering Uipers. He pro- 
posed, likewise, that a revision of the ritual should be 
made ; for the purpose of expunging from it, all mention 
of the pope, and such saints as had no record in scripture, 
or in authentic authors, together with all legendary 
tales. This proposal was rather coldly received ; and 
to the end of Henry's reign, the liturgical books which 
were in use, before his rupture with Home, continued, 
with a few omissions or erasures, to be read. But orders 
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were issued that, on every Sunday and holiday through- 
out the year, the minister of every parish, should, afler 
the Te Deum, and Magnificat^ read to his congregation, 
a chapter from the hible, in English, but it was to be 
without comment, and he was to be careful to read all 
the chapters in succession. 

We have once more to turn to the strange and awful 
page of Henry's domestic history. But one short year 
had he been the husband of Catherine Howard, (and, as 
far as the nature of his attachments permit the applica- 
tion of so honourable a term, her happy husband,) when 
rumours most dishonourable to her virtue, reached the 
ears of Cranmer. Too soon he discovered, that it was 
no light and idle tale that had been communicated to 
him ; but, that proofs of her infamy existed beyond the 
possibility of confutation. To have withheld from the 
knowledge of the king, information that touched him so 
nearly, would have been for Cranmer to have signed and 
sealed his own destruction ; but, incapable of making a 
verbal communication, on so fearful a subject^ he put it 
in writing, and placed it in the king's hands. 

Henry is said never to have been more in love with 
his queen, than at this time. She had just been with him 
on a journey to the north ; and on their return to London, 
he received the sacrament on All Saints' day, and pub- 
lickly gave thanks to God, for the good life he led, and 
trusted still to lead with her. On the following day, 
Cranmer made him the fatal communication of her guilt. 
At first, he was willing to believe it a forgery; but the 
evidence for its truth was too strong. 
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In the course of a short time, the unfortunate woman 
herself confessed her crimes. She was beheaded, together 
with her confidante, the lady Rochfbrd ; whose disgrace- 
ful prominence in the proceedings against Anne Boleyn» 
brought (or considerably assisted to bring,) her own 
husband and sister-in-law to the scaffold; and she was 
thus, to the satisfaction of the populace, most justly 
requited for her cruelty. About two years after this, 
the king married, for the sixth and last time, Catherine 
Parr, daughter of Sir John Parr, of Kendal, and widow of 
Lord Latimer. This marriage gave great dissatisfaction 
to Gardiner, and the rest of the popish party ; as the 
new queen was known to be favourable to the reforma- 
tion. The union of her influence, with tliat of Cranmer, 
over the king's mind, being greatly apprehended by the 
papists, Gardiner was suspected of treacherous designs 
against them both; and a common saying went forth, 
thaty '*he had bent his bow to shoot some of the head 
deer,^ alluding to the archbishop, and the queen. But 
so well did she conduct herself towards the king, and 
every one else, and so much good sense and discretion 
belonged to her character, that it became extremely diffi- 
cult to involve her in any circumstances of blame. A 
plan was therefore devised for attacking her through the 
medium of another person — a plan well worthy of the 
peculiar craft of popish dissimulation. 

A lady of great beauty, and singular merit, of the name 
of Anne Askew, was in the habit of visiting many of the 
ladies in waiting upon the queen, and was noticed also 
by the queen herself; and seldom was the atmosphere of 
^ court, approached by so saint-like a spirit as that of 
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Anne Askew. Her history was allege ther an uncom- 
mon one. Her elder sister had been contracted in mar- 
riage to a rich person, in Lincolnshire, of the name of 
Kyme; but, before the marriage was solemn ized^ Ae 
died. Under these circumstances, Anne was compelled 
by her father, to take Kyme as her husband, in her 
sister's place ; the match being so advantageous in point 
of fortune, that he wished to secure it to his &mily. 
After a few years had elapsed, Kyme, discoverii^ that 
Anne from studying tlie bible, had adopted what, ia 
those days, were called " the new doctrines," turned her 
out of his house. On this harsh procedure, she re- 
sumed her maiden name, and endeavoured to procure a 
divorce. The cruelty with which she had been treated^ 
pre^:.nted her with an excellent lesson in the school of 
ad^rsity ; and one which she most successfully «'t°1^iaffl^- 
From that time, her whclo " conversation was in heaven;'* 
even a papist, who watched her, with a view to take away 
her life, was constrained to confess, in giving evidence 
against her, that she was the devoutest of women, spending 
the greater part of the night in fervent prayer. It was 
during her visits at court, that^ in the course of her con- 
versations with the queen and the other ladies, the dan- 
gerous and disputed question, respecting the real presence, 
was frequently discussed. A better opportunity of efifect- 
ing the ruin both of Anne, and of the queen, could scarce- 
ly have been devised, than that which arose firom invol- 
ving them in the charge of dogmatizing upon this article 
of faith. But, as it was necessary to proceed with cau- 
tion, Anne Askew was selected as the preliminary victim, 
under an idea, that, influenced by terror, she would say 
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any thing and every thing that could be desired, respect- 
ing her heretical accomplices. The event, however, 
proved the error of so low a calculation ofthe strength of 
those^ who put their trust in the Lord. 

When cast into prison, it was the unceasing occupation 
of Anne, to make her prayer unto the God of her life. 
Like the inspired apostle, " forgetting those things that 
were behind, and reaching forth unto those that were 
before," but one thing she did. She had counted the 
cost, she knew what was in store for her,— insult — oppres- 
sion — agony ^-death ; — and what were they ? Means — 
nothing but means, to a bright and blessed end. "Look- 
ing unto Jesus, the author and finisher of her faith," 
where was the sting of death — where was the torturing 
rack — where the fierce taunt — where the keen, uplifted 
axe? She saw them not — she saw the glorious Lord, 
and him alone, who had said, " Fear not, for thou shalt 
not be ashamed ; neither be thou confounded ; for thou 
shalt not be put to shame : — For the Lord hath called 
thee, as a woman forsaken, and grieved in spirit, and a 
wife of youth, when thou wast refused, saith thy God." 
She took the faithful promise of her God ; she sought 
no other Saviour ; and never was the feebleness of human 
nature more triumphantly strengthened. 

When placed upon the rack, with a view to extort 
from her some confession of her accomplices, as well as 
the names of those friends who had administered to her 
wantis in prison, she endured this barbarity without cry or 
groan; though insult was added to injury, by the chancellor 
Wriothesley, and Rich, an emissary of Bonner's, racking 
her, a second time, with their own hands, on a plea that 
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the torture was not previously severe enough. It may 
be concluded, that the last application satisfied even their 
boundless ferocity ; for, on being released from it, the 
poor victim instantly fainted. 

A little before her death, she drew up a confession of 
her faith, in which she utterly renounced the doctrine of 
trans ubstan tiation ; concluding with these words, '^0 
Lord, I have more enemies now, than I have hairs on 
my head ; yet. Lord, let them never overcome me with 
vain words ; but fight thou Lord, in my stead, for on 
thee I cast my care. With all the spite they can ima- 
gine, they fall upon me, who am thy poor creature. Yet, 
sweet Lord, let me not set by them that are against m^ ; 
for in thee is my whole delight. And, Lord, I heartily 
desire of thee, that thou wilt, of thy most merciful good- 
ness, forgive them that violence which they do, and have 
done unto me. Open also, thou, their blind hearts, that 
they may, hereafter, do that thing in thy sight, which 
is acceptable before thee ; and so set forth thy verity 
aright, without all vain fantasies of sinful men. So be 
it, O Lord ; so be it. — By me, Anne Askew." 

It was granted to this faithful woman, not merely to 
be sustained herself, but that she should be instrumen- 
tal to the strong endurance and good testimony of three 
companions in suffering, who were conducted with her 
to the stake. Their names were Nicholas Belenian, a 
priest of Shropshire ; John Adams, a tailor ; and John 
Lascelles, a gentleman of the court and household of the 
king. They were all greatly encouraged and comforted 
by her fortitude and patience ; although, she was so 
reduced by the injuries she had received while on the 
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rack, that she was obliged to be taken to the place of 
execution in a chair. Just as the fire was about to be 
lighted, letters were offered her, from Wriothesley the 
chancellor, promising her the king's pardon if she would 
recant But she refused even to look at them ; exclaim* 
ing with holy disdain, " I did not come here to deny my 
Lord and master!** The same temptation was offered to 
her companions, and they, as steadily as she had done, 
declined it. 

We may conceive some idea of the barbarous taste of 
the times, by learning from Fox, that, on a bench close 
by St. Bartholomew's church (opposite to which the 
horrid scene took place) were seated, the lord chancellor, 
the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Bedford, and many 
more persons of quality, who came to be spectators of 
this cruel martyrdom. 

The design against Cranmer, succeeded no better 
than that against the queen, though it involved him for 
a time in circumstances of great danger. One plot (or, 
as it was called, the Kentish conspiracy) against him, had 
already been unsuccessfully executed by his artful and 
concealed enemy, Gardiner ; but from this, he had so 
clearly and honourably escaped, that he had risen even 
higher than ever in Henry's favour. Gardiner's chief 
assistant in the Kentish plot, was a Dr. London, warden 
of new college, Oxford, who was a zealous papist. 
They first attempted to prefer bills of accusation against 
Cranmer's chaplains and preachers, upon the statute of 
the six articles ; to which, they added other articles, 
impugning the archbishop himself. These articles seem 
to have been, for the most part, trifles ; according to 
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Strype» " raked out of the dunghill, picked up any where, 
and fronni any person, without proof.** As the Roman ca- 
tholic religion prevailed more in Kent, than in any other 
county, it was to be expected that the greatest dissatis&c- 
tion would be found to exist there, towards the reforming 
principles of the archbishop. The articles against Cran- 
mer were accordingly taken down into Kent, for the 
signature of his enemies ; and were soon confirmed by a 
sufficient number of names ; for, as every person was 
invited to give, with his name, any, and all idle tales, to 
the prejudice of Cranmer, that he could either gather or 
invent, it followed, as a necessary consequence, that the 
articles of accusation were speedily augmented into a 
most weighty mass ; " whether true or false,** says Strype, 
" it mattered not ; but a great heap they made." It then 
became necessary to dispatch this memorial to the govern- 
ing authorities ; for which purpose^ Dr. London, required 
of one Willoughby, (another active agent in the busi- 
ness,) to deliver the articles to the council ; in doing 
which, he was instructed to use words to this purpose ; 
" That the king and they had been at great charges, and 
taken great pains to set a good and godly way amongst 
them ; (meaning the statute of the six articles) and for 
all that, they had with them in Kent, the most enormoHS 
heresies. And, because he heard that it was the kin^s 
will and pleasure, that every man, on pain of his allegi- 
ance, should bring in what he knew, or else if he knew 
and did conceal it, it should be his damage ; therefore, 
in discharge of his duty, he came to tender that bill of 
articles." 
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' The privy council, not being at leisure, the matter was 
deferred till the next day ; when Willoughby took the 
articles to the lord privy seal, who happened to be a 
friend of Cranmer's, and declined looking at them, on 
the excuse of want of time. Willoughby 's next visit 
was to Gardiner, the secret, but active agent in the 
whole afiair. Here, he remained an hour ; in which 
time, " no question," remarks Strype, " but the bishop 
and his trusty substitute contrived for the managing of 
the matter." 

At length, the articles reached the king's hand, the 
point for which they were destined. Having read them, 
Henry desired that persons might be sent for, from Can- 
terbury, to prove the accusations. This was a very 
unexpected measure ; for, in the zeal with which Cran- 
mer's enemies had woven falsehood, they had quite 
overlooked the possibihty of plain truth appearing to 
unravel their flimsy web. They never supposed that the 
common sense of the king would suggest to him that 
the affair might be a plot contrived by Cranmer's ene^ 
mies. Henry, it is true, by the violence and extrava- 
gance of his prejudices and resentments, seemed a very 
fit person to be duped ; but, it was on the side of less 
respectable sentiments than such as he entertained for 
Cranmer ; for, it is to his credit, that these were found 
too steady, to be displaced at the first gust of wind that 
blew upon the integrity of his long tried, and long trust- 
ed friend. 

The measures he adopted on the occasion were highly 
honourable to him. Instead of trafficking with inform-^ 
eftf he laid the whole matter before Cranmer himself; 
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who, surprised and troubled with its suddenness and 
treachery, knelt down before the king, and, conscious of 
his innocence, desired him to grant a commission to 
whomsoever he pleased, to try the truth of the accusa- 
tions that were brought against him, and against his 
chaplains and preachers ; that, from the highest to the 
lowest, they might be well punished, if they had done 
otherwise than became them. The king replied, that he 
would grant a commission ; and, that such was his affi- 
ance and confidence in Cranmer*s fidelity, that he him- 
self should be the chief commissioner, to whom he would 
wholly commit the examination, with others, whom the 
archbishop should choose to be joined with him. 

Possessing the advantage of truth, Cranmer proceeded 
much more expeditiously in discovering the plot, than 
they had done, who contrived it. Some letters from Gar- 
diner, London, and others, were obtained, which unfolded 
the whole conspiracy. Amongst his enemies, he was 
pained to perceive some, whom he had loaded with bene- 
fits. He^took these persons aside, and having shown 
them their letters, he upbraided them with the treachery 
and ingratitude, of which they had been guilty; they fell 
down on their knees, and with tears, entreated his for- 
giveness ; alleging, that, even a year ago, they bad been 
titmpted to do, what, at last, they had been prevailed 
upon to commit. 

The following letter of Gardiner's, is a curious speci- 
men, which, it is unnecessary to say, was addressed to 
Cranmer, after the bishop's part in the plot was dis* 
covered ; — 
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MOST HONOURABLE FATHEB. 

Unadvisedly, as God shall save me, I have oflended 
your grace ; and, I think not the contrary, but that some 
back friend hath done me more hurt and hinderanoe, 
than I have, at your grace's hands, deserved. For I 
know well, in nune own conscience, I have nothing so 
highly offended, as I do perceive your grace is informed 
of me. In good faith, I speak it of my conscience, and 
before God, I would I were under ground. For now, I 
have lost that which I never thought to lose again. Yea, 
that of which, had, I was as glad as ever I was, of bene* 
fit received in this world, as knoweth my Saviour Christ 
Jesus : who preserve your grace. 

Your's, William Grardiner. 

From this time, the king regarded Gardiner wi^ 
suspicion, as a crafty and designing statesman. The 
rest of the conspirators were tried for perjury, and ap- 
pointed to ride through Windsor, Reading, and New- 
bury, (where they had done the most mischief) with 
their faces towards the horse's tail ; and a paper upon 
their heads,dec]aring their crime. They were doomed also 
to stand in the pilloiy, at each of the towns they passed 
through ; after which, they were all sent to the Fleet 
prison. 

This trouble having passed away, another, of a more 

nfienacing kind, and to which we before alluded, arose to 

disturb the peace of Cranmer. It occurred soon afler 

the death of the duke of Suffolk, a powerful advocate 

of reform, and one of Cranmer s best friends. The duke 

was brother* in-law to the king, having married Henry's 

sister, the queen dowager of France. 

oft 
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The loss of 80 able and distinguished an ally, left the 
igrchbishop more defenceless than formerly, against the 
attacks of his enemies, who contrived, in the present case, 
to assail him with better digested plans. 

The catholic leaders having insinuated to the king, that 
Cranmer had infected the whole realm with heretical doc- 
trines, which, unless checked, would assuredly produce 
intestine commotions of the same kind as had occurred 
in Germany ; Henry was approached on the side in which 
he was most accessible ; for he hated the Lutherans, and 
piqued himself upon not permitting any of their notions 
to be promulgated within his own dominions. He listen- 
ed with some attention to the complaints against Cran- 
mer on these points ; and, on discussing the matter, he 
agreed that the archbishop should be summoned before 
the privy council. This was a material step gained by 
his invidious foes ; who looked upon him as now com- 
pletely in their power, and ab'eady doomed to destruc- 
tion. But it pleased Him, who has the hearts of all his 
creatures at his sovereign disposal, to work powerfully 
upon that of the king, in behalf of Cranmer. Uneasy 
and doubtful in his mind, Henry issued his command 
for the archbishop's appearance at the council on the 
following day; but he could not abide by that decision. 
He could not sleep, till he had taken measures for the 
safety of his favourite. It was eleven o'clock at night, 
but still he sent Sir Anthony Denny to Cranmer, to de- 
sire him to come immediately to JYhitehaU. The arch- 
bishop was in bed, but rose instantly, and complied 
with this command. On his arrival, the king told him 
of the communication which had been made tp him^ a^d 
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the authority £or hb incst, wkh which the pnrj eooncxl 
was anned. He then ashed hiai, what he had to sa j m 
it. C^anmer, having thikfd the kiag far hv kiadtj a 
in fo ffe w at uing him of the iMfhiif that threatened nun, 
lefdied, ''that he was well cooteat to be mniitTed to the 
Tower, for the trial of hb doctrine* to that he might b« 
be impartially heard ; as he donbred not, bat his mi^eity 
woold see diat he was." Upon which, the king exdaim- 
ed« '' what faod simplicity hare ycMi, to permit yonrseit 
to be imprisoned, that erery enemy of yoor's, may take 
advantage of yon? Do not you know, that when they 
have you once in prison, three or £Mir iake knaves will 
soon be procured to witness gainst yon, and condemn 
you; which abo^ now being at liberty, dare not ooce 
open their lips, or i^ppear belbre y<mr face ? No, ikk so, 
my lord, I have better regard unto yon, than to permfc 
yonr enemies so to overthrow you ; and, therefore, 1 will 
have you to-morrow, to come to the council, which no 
doubt will send for you. And when they break this 
natter unto you, require them, that, being one of them, 
you may have so much fiivoor, as they may have them- 
selvte; that is, to have your accusers brought before 
you. And, if they stand -with you, without regard of 
your aUegations, and will, on no condition, condescend 
unto your request, but will needs commit yon to the 
Tower, then appeal you, from them, to our person, and 
give to them this my ring, (which be then delivered to 
the archbishop) by the which, they shall well understand, 
diat I have taken your cause into my hand, from them ; 
which ring, they well know, that I use for no other 
pmppose, but to call matters from the council into mine 
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own hands, to be ordered and determined.** With the 
deepest gratitude, Cranmer received the ring, and retired. 

Ignorant of this interview, the council, on the follow- 
ing day, assembled, and full of malignant expectation, 
cited Cranmer to appear before them. Already the 
work of humiliation and contempt had commenced ; for, 
on obeying their summons, the archbishop was arrested 
in his progress to the council-room, and informed, that 
he must not pass beyond the anti-chamber. This poor 
triun^ph of paltry passions, lasted about an hour ; dur- 
ing which time, Cranmer was lefl to the society of such 
menials as usually crowd the doors of the great, and 
exposed to the rude stare of the counsellors coming in and 
going out. The strangeness of this circumstance, being 
observed by his secretary, he spoke of it to a Dr. Butts, 
a friend of the archbishop*s, who came, and remained with 
him for a time. Before Cranmer was summoned. Dr. 
Butts repaired to the king, and told him of the ignominious 
situation in which his grace of Canterbury was placed. " It 
is well enough,** said the king, ** I shall talk with them, by 
and by." Cranmer was, at length, called in, and inform- 
ed, that heavy complaints having been issued against 
him, it was the king's pleasure that he should be com- 
mitted to the Tower. In vain did he desire to be con- 
fronted with his accusers, before he was so harshly dealt 
with. His request was refused, and it only remained 
for him to draw forth and present the ring, which be- 
tokened that he was permitted to appeal from them, to 
his majesty. 

Lord Russel was the first among them, who found 
speech at this paralysing sight " Did I not tell you 
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my lords," he exclaimed, " what would come of thii 
matter ? I know, right well, (hat the king would never 
pennit my lord of Canterbury to have such a blemish, 
as to be imprisoned, unless it were for high treason.' 

According to customary usage, at tht; sight uf the 
king's ring, they were then compelled to go immediately 
10 the king with the token, and the cause. 

As soon as Henry saw them, " Ah my lords," he said, 
" I thought that I had a discreet and wise council, but 
now I perceive that I am deceived. How have you 
handled here, my lord of Canterbury ? What make ye 
of him ? A slave ! Shutting him out of the council 
chamber, among serving men I Would ye be so handled 
yourselves ?" 

Having taunted and troubled them a sufficient time, 
he thus proceeded ; " I would have you to know, that I 
account my lord of Canlerbury as faithful a man towards 
me, as ever was preliile in this realm, and one to whom 
I am many ways beholden, by the faith I owe unto 
God ;'■ at which words, he laid his hand upon his breast, 
as if to mark, still more, the truth of what lie uttered, 
"and, therefore, who loveth me," said he, "will, upon 
tliat account, regard him." 

At the sound of these words, a sudden stream of 
atfection for the archbishop, burst from the hearts of 
the privy council ; and, especially, from the duke of 
Norfolk, who had been one of the chief instigators of the 
plot In the energy of his feelings, he undertook to speak 
the sentiments of the others. " We meant no manner of 
hurt," said he, " unto my lord of Canterbury, that we re- 
quested to have him in durance ; which we only did, 
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that, afler his trial, he might be set at liberty « to his 
greater glory." To this, somewhat, equivocal proof of 
regard, the king quaintly replied, " well, I pray you, 
use not my friend so ; I perceive now, well enough, how 
the world goeth among you ; there remaineth malice 
among you, one to another, let it be avoided out of hand, 
I would advise you." Having thus spoken, he departed ; 
and every one of the lords then shook hands with the 
archbishop, and the matter was concluded. 

Cranmer was now considered to be too firmly establish- 
ed in the favour of the king, for any manoeuvres to suc- 
ceed against him. But, tlie queen yet ofiered a mark 
for the sinister designs of the papists ; and Gardiner, 
had once more an opportunity of making an effort to 
undermine her in the estimation of the king. Henry 
was now oppressed with many infirmities, which render- 
ed his naturally fierce and untractable temper, still more 
unmanageable. The queen attended him, in his indis- 
positions, with much care and tenderness ; and, as she 
was well informed, and companionable, he frequently 
engaged her in discourse upon his favourite subject <^ 
theology. Notwithstanding her prudence, her secret in- 
clination for the principles of the reformers, would, in 
the course of these conversations, sometimes escape 
her; much to the displeasure of the king, who could ill 
bear that any one, and much less, a woman, should pre- 
sume to differ from him in opinion. His dissatisfaction 
on this point, led him to speak of her obstinacy to Gar- 
diner ; a most willing recipient of such complaints ; 
and who perceived, at a glance, the advantage which this 
occasion offered, of inflaming the resentment of Henry 
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against her. To this end, he praised the long's anxious 
desire to preserve true religion amongst his subjects ; 
and represented to him, that his laudable determination 
to extirpate heretics, and heretical opinions, would shine 
the more glorious, when exercised against one who was 
the nearest and dearest to his person. So &r did the 
matter proceed, that the chancellor Wriothesley (who 
was a staunch papist) was omsulted ; and no difficulty 
was found in engaging him to second the arguments used 
by Gardiner. The savage and impetuous nature of 
Henry, accustomed to the horrid excitement of cruelty, 
suggested to him the expediency of ordering articles of 
impeachment to be drawn up against the queen ; a 
command, which Wriothesley was sufficiently prompt in 
obe3ring. Having finished the paper, which contained 
these articles, be dispatched it to the king for his signa- 
ture. It happened, however, that this important paper 
fell into the hands of one of the queen's friends, who im- 
mediately informed her of the imminent danger which 
threatened her. To her natural good sense, the queen 
united the self-possession which results from a well dis- 
ciplined mind ; and, though sensible of her perilous 
situation, she was not so far dismayed by it, as to be 
incapacitated from acting with prudence and calmness. 
She paid her usual visit to the king, and was fortunate 
enough to find him in a more tranquil mood than usual. 
He entered upon the fatal subject of theology, and seem- 
ed resolved to compel her to argue with him on the dis- 
puted topics. But this she quietly evaded, by remarking, 
"that the weakness of their sex, rendered such deep spe- 
culations unfit for the discussion of women, who were 

o3 
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made, by their first creation, subject to men ; the male 
being created after the image of God ; the female after 
the image of the male." " It belonged to the husband," 
she said, " to choose principles for his wife ; the wife's 
duty was, in all cases, to adopt, implicitly, the sentunents 
of her husband. And, as to herself, it was doubly her 
duty, being blest with a husband, who was qualified by 
his judgement and learning, not only to choose principles 
for his own family, but for the most wise and knowing 
of every nation." 

The king, who could scarcely understand this sudden 
turn of humility, hereupon exclaimed, ** not so, by St. 
Mary ! you are now become a doctor, Kate, and more 
fitted to give, than to receive instruction.'* 

With consummate address, she disdained the praise ; 
and observed, that, ** although she knew not how to de- 
cline any conversation, however sublime, when proposed 
by his majesty, she was aware that her conceptions 
would answer no other end, than to give him a little mo- 
mentary amusement ; that she found the conversation 
apt to grow flat, when not enlivened by a little opposi- 
tion ; and she had, in consequence, sometimes ventured 
to feign a difference of opinion from him, in order to 
afford him the pleasure of refuting her ; and, that she 
had also proposed, by this innocent artifice, to engage 
him in topics, from which, she found, by experience, she 
had derived both profit and instruction." 

On hearing this, the passions of Henry took a new 
turn, and with a reviving burst of fondness, he embraced 
her, exclaiming, " and is it so, sweet heart ? then we are 
perfect friends again«*' 
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On the following day, she was to have been conductp 
ed to the Tower ; and the chancellor, who was not 
aware of the change which had taken place in the king's 
mind, came at the appointed time, and suddenly appear- 
ed before her and the king, as they were amicably walk- 
ing together in the garden. He was accompanied by a 
retinue of forty pursuivants, and Henry, as ready now 
to blame, as he had, the day before, been to direct these 
measures, was extremely liberal in his abuse of him, for 
doing what he had, himself commanded. 

The queen who, though at some distance, could hear 
the terms of " knave t"* ^^ fool^' and " beast^ showered 
down upon the unfortunate chancellor, interposed after- 
wards, to mitigate the king's displeasure towards him. 
But, Henry replied, " poor soul ! you know not how ill 
entitled this man is to your good offices.*' 

Nor was Gardiner exempted from sharing in the 
effects of this re-action in the king's mind. He became 
more than ever the object of Henry's antipathy; in 
consequence of his conduct in this transaction. 

Another court favourite, about this time, experienced 
the truth of the poet's remark, 

<* _^_ How wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes* favours !" 

Either suspecting, or feigning to suspect, the duke of 
Norfolk of treacherous designs against him, Henry dis- 
played towards him the utmost animosity. But the chief 
source of this bitterness, was a dislike he entertained for 
the earl of Surrey, Norfolk's son ; a young mail of the 
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most accomplished and cultivated mind ; and distin- 
goished both as a scholar and a soldier. He bad been 
appointed by Henry, governor of Boulogne, and, in that 
situation, had been unfortunate in some skirmishes with 
the French ; a circumstance, which induced the king to 
tend over the eatl of Hertford to command in bis place. 
High spirited, and conscious of his own bravery, Surrey, 
in an unguarded moment, dropped some angry expres- 
sions upon the occasion, which found their way to the 
car of the king. Besides giving him this offence, Sur- 
rey had e^ccited some suspicions in Henry's mind, that 
he aspired to the hand of the princess Mary, because he 
had declined marrying the earl of Hertford's daughter, 
as well as other proposals that had been made to him. 
Nor is it improbable, that some lurking disgust had 
existed in the king's heart towards the whole of the 
duke's family, since his unfortunate marriages with Nor- 
folk's nieces, Anne Boleyn and Catherine Howard* But 
with, or without cause, private orders were issued to ar- 
rest both father and son, and, on the same day, Norfolk 
and Surrey were committed to the Tower. 

Tried, and found guilty upon pretexts, of which, in these 
days, no judge or jury could be found base enough to 
hear the recital, Surrey was the first victim. He was 
accused of entertaining in his family some Italians, who 
were suspected of being spies ; a servant of his, had 
paid a visit to Cardinal Pole, in Italy, on which account 
he was suspected of intriguing with that detested person. 
But, the most atrocious of his crimes, appears to have 
been, the quartering of Edward the confessor s arms, on 
his scutcheon, a piece of presumption that rendered him- 
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suspected of aaphring to the crown; though he was 
justified in this procedure, by its having been the prac- 
tice of his family before he himself was bom. In a 
word, he was doomed to die ; and the mockery of bring* 
ing him to a trial, upon such frivolous charges, does but 
enhance the cruelty with which he was treated; for,tren 
to the coarse sensibilities of the king, such proceedings 
could never colour, even with a show of justice, cme of 
the most ferocious of his savage deeds. 

However guilty, (and as an ambitious, intriguing, time^ 
serving courtier, guilty, in many respects, he probably 
was, a£ baseness,) Norfolk appears upon the present 
occasion, to have been persecuted without even the 
shadow of a reason for it. The utmost charge that 
could be proved against him, was, that he had been 
heard to remark, '* that the king was dechning, and conld 
not hold out long, and that the kingdom was likely to be 
disturbed, through the variety of religious opinions that 
existed wi^in it." 

He appealed to the compassion of the king in a letter ; 
and that failing, he made such a confession and submis- 
sion as he Ix^ped would conciliate him. But the king 
was bent upon bis destruction ; and, as a sure means of 
effecting it, he summoned a parliament ; which, without 
giving him the trouble or delay of trial or evidence, 
passed a bill of attainder against Norfolk. It is honour- 
able to Cranmer, that although Norfolk had been his 
constant and mahcious foe, he would take no part in 
these cruel measures against him ; but, in order that he 
might be out of the way, he retired to his seat at 
Croydon. 
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The last passion of a life made up of passionsi was 
upon the eve of being satiated. Henry had ahnost com- 
pleted his revenge upon Norfolk. He had signed the 
bill of the commissioners — he had issued orders for the 
execution. It was to take place on the morning of the 
twenty-ninth of January — but, before that morning 
came — he was himself a corpse. He died on tliat night, 
which preceded the day that was appointed for the execu- 
tion of the duke of Norfolk. When intelligence of the 
king's death was carried to the Tower, the heutenant con- 
ceived it advisable to defer obeying the warrant for Nor- 
folk's execution ; as it was not considered expedient to 
begin the new reign with a deed, which, under existing 
circumstances, could be considered as nothing less than 
authorized murder. 

Henry's death had been expected for some days ; but 
no one could be found hardy enough to tell him of his 
danger. At length. Sir Anthony Denny ventured to 
suggest to him, the probability of the change which 
awaited him. He received the communication with 
calmness, and spoke of his past sins with grief. Upon 
being asked if he wished for any spiritual counsellor, 
he replied, "if any were necessary, he should wish Cran- 
mer to be sent for.** Afler a short space, finding himself 
sinking, he desired some one to be dispatched 16 Croy- 
don, for the archbishop ; but, before he could arrive, 
the king was speechless ; but not, it should seem, insen- 
sible, for, when Cranmer desired him to give some sign 
that he died in the faith of Christ, Henry squeezed his 
hand, and soon afler expired, in the fifly-sixth year of 
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his age, having reigned thirty-seven years and nine 
months. 

As £Eur as can be gathered from the circumstance of 
his leaving money for masses to be said for delivering 
his soul out of purgatory, it appears that he died an ad« 
herent to the ancient faith ; and, in truth, there is no 
reason for supposing, he ever departed from it, in any 
other degree, than, as his resentment to the pope, inclin- 
ed him to oppose whatever the Romish hierarchy si^- 
ported. An enlightened and steady resistance to the 
corruptions and errors of popery, upon the only true 
principles of scriptural faith, is not to be sought in 
such a character as that of Henry VIII. Commencedi 
and continued, in a spirit of revenge, for the treatment 
he met with at the court of Rome, the measures he 
adopted for purifying and reforming the church, were 
in consistency with the mind from which they emanated ; 
abrupt, unhallowed, unprepared^ and, humanly speaking, 
unfit for the purpose. But, in considering the character 
of this monarch, the palliating circumstances which ac- 
company his crimes, should not be overlooked. It 
sounds strange, indeed, to speak of any palliation for 
murder, and violence, and revenge, and rapacity ; but 
there does exist, in Henry's case, such palliation, and it 
must be allowed its just weight 

His first excuse is to be found in the place, which it 
pleased Providence to assign him in this world. 

We judge of good and evil by comparison ; and it 
falls to the lot of few persons to judge, by this test, of 
the hard destiny of those who are born great. The best 
blessing, which, as mere reasonable creatures, we can 
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enjoy, is, unquestionably, tliat of a subdued, and well 
disciplined mind; ablessing which becomes desirable in 
exact proportion to the intensity and strength of those 
passions, and energies, which are so prone to resist, and, 
perhaps, to overpower all control. A being more dan« 
gerously gifted for procuring his own misery, by the 
overwhelming force of his mind, could scarcely have 
been discovered, than Henry VIII. ; nor, consequently, 
one, over whose fiery spirit the rod of discipline required 
to be more severely and frequently exercised. The fatal 
baubles of a sceptre and a crown were, in his case, but 
splendid means of augmented ruin ; and, happily would 
they have been exchanged for the subjugation of low and 
indigent circumstances— the rough education of the village 
school — the stern master's rude rebuff— and the rigid ap^ 
position, by which alone, a stubborn and rebellious wiH 
is kept from producing wretchedness wherever it is 
exercised. But unguided and tmtaught, given over to 
himself, (the worst of his, as of every man's enemies,) 
he was to be compassionated, even at the moment he was 
condemned ; for, it was from his slavery to himself, ^at 
all his violence, and most of his vices, derived their 
origin. It cannot be too inuch considered that self-go*" 
vemment does not consist in, and never can be acquired 
by, sudden and severe exertions, resulting from unlooked* 
for emergencies. It is by the exercise of small and suc- 
cessive efforts of self-resistance, interwoven with the 
habits of the individual, that the character is gradually 
trained and prepared for good conduct, and for good 
ju^ement, upon any and upon all occasions. Sudi effort* 
require too much patience, both of thought and action, 
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to be voluntarily endured by those whom rank and 
afiloence seem to have exempted from the necessity of 
performing them ; and hence the mistake — the fatal mis- 
take, which sends the children of prosperity so often to 
destruction. '* How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God !** How hardly indeed ! 
How hardly shall the daily cross — the daily agony — the 
daily death of headstrong passion, be endured by him, 
whose means are always ready for the indulgence of that 
passion. Perhaps, in humble life, this unfortunate 
monarch might have lived an honour to his species ; for 
there were noble points, even in his nature, hard and in- 
accessible as it was to all the softer virtues. Amongst 
his better qualities must be specified, his frankness and 
sincerity, his hberality, and, occasionally, his generosity. 
But these, as well as his vices, all ran wild ; and quite 
as much danger lurked beneath his favour, as his frown ; 
as the successive sacrifice of most of the objects of his 
affection and friendship, too truly evinces. His regard 
for Cranmer was his most honourable feeling ; though, 
at the same time, it would have been difficult, even for 
his capricious and irritable temper, to have discovered 
any just cause for displeasure with a man so tremblingly, 
and, sometimes, so slavishly alive to his wishes. 

In closing the review of this reign, the young reader 
must again be reminded, to look far higher than to mere 
secondary causes, for the events it embraces. Seen 
only by the eye of unenlightened reason, they present a 
wild, misshapen mass of circumstances, that promise any 
thing but the advancement of God's kingdom upon earth. 
Here and there, indeed, we have been called upon to re- 
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mark, the dawning of the day-star from on high. We have 
also seen a vast and most important furtherance of the 
reformation, in the translation and circulation of the 
scriptures. But, as yet, the stream was choked at its 
source. The cause had been in bad hands. It had been 
advocated as a state engine ; or, if, as we must believe 
in the case of Cranmer, with more purity of purpose, 
still was there wanting^ the simplicity and singleness of 
motive, which crowned the efforts of the German re- 
formers with so much sublimity. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Edward VI. was only in the tenth year of his age 
when he came to the crown ; but the late king had pro- 
vided for the incapability of his successor to hold tlie 
reins of government, by nominating sixteen executors to 
his will ; twelve of whom were to be consulted in cases 
of emergency. 

Amongst these persons, the principles of the Roman ca- 
tholic ^th predominated ; the lord chancellor, and the 
bishop of Durham, both men of weight and influence, 
strongly supporting popery ; whilst, on the side of the re* 
formers, were found, only Cranmer and the earl of Hert- 
ford, (the king's uncle,) a person of inferior talents ; an 
inferiority, to which, in all probability, he was indebted 
for being chosen protector of the king*s realms, and go- 
vernor of his person, till he should be eighteen, under the 
express condition, however, that he should not act without 
the advice of the other executors. 

The earl of Hertford was further advanced to the 
dignity of duke of Somerset, and soon began to display 
features of the ambition, which, notwithstanding the 
mediocrity of his mental endowments, particularly dis- 
tinguished him. Under a pretext, that his nomination 
to the protectorate was not sufficiently stable, he ob- 
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tained from the young king, a patent of authority, which 
invested him with nearly full regal power. 

It was the fortunate consequence of this usurpation, 
that he employed his influence in behalf of the reformed 
religion ; nor, was it a less happy result, that, in the 
education of the young king, he took Cranmer for his 
counsellor, and, by his advice, selected as the instructors 
of the young monarch, such persons as were well calcu- 
lated to store his mind with the most valuable principles 
of religious knowledge. 

In furtherance of the views of the reformers, such of 
them as were at the head of affairs, resolved^ as a preli- 
minary measure, upon holding a royal visitation through- 
out the kingdom ; and arrangements were made for ex- 
hibiting a complete view o£ the actual state of the 
church, as well as for thoroughly acquainting the nation 
with the recorded truths of the christian faith. But it 
was found expedient to postpone it for a time, and, in 
the meanwhile, some homilies were prepared for public 
instruction. The chief share in these admirable com- 
positions is supposed to belong to Cranmer. 

While these transactions were occurring, the advocates 
of popery were not inactive. Sermons had been preach- 
ed, during Lent, against the Roman catholic faith, which 
provoked Gardiner to write to the protector to guard 
against innovations o£ an ecclesiastical kind. The 
ablest preacher at this time amongst the reformers, was 
the martyr Ridley. This man, who was descended from 
a respectable family in Northumberland, received the 
rudiments of his education at a school in Newcastle. At 
a proper age, he was removed to the university of Cam- 
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bridge^.where his learning and merits gradually elerated 
him to the mastership of Pembroke hall. He then 
travelled into France, and resided for some time in Paris. 
On his return home, he was made chaplain to Henry 
VIII. who promoted him to the bishoprick of Rochester. 

But, although the pure doctrines of the reformed reli-* 
gion were daily becoming more acceptable to the public, 
there yet remained amongst the common people, many 
adherents to the ancient faith, who, missing some of the 
good effects, which resulted from the monastic institu- 
tions, were ready, at every turn, to oppose the progress 
of the reformation. The loss of the benefits attending 
the constant residence of the monks upon their estates, 
such as the diffusion of their money in the country, toge- 
tiher with their hospitality, was sensibly felt by the lower 
classes. Nor was this the only evil which roused their 
discontent; for, owing to various political causes, a 
universal stagnation of trade prevailed, and the whole 
kingdom resounded with copiplaints against government. 

Somerset, who loved and courted popularity, made 
some efforts towards pacifying these murmurs. But his 
measures were not sufficiently potent to prevent various 
insurrections in different parts of the kingdom. 

In Norfolk, the number of the insurgents was soon 
increased to twenty thousand men. They were headed 
by one Ket, a tanner, who exercised his authority with 
the utmost insolence and outrage. Having established 
his quarters on Moushold-hill, near Norwich, he erected 
his tribunal under an old oak, since known by the name 
of the oak of reformation; and from thence, with the most 
in^rious decrees and edicts, he summoned the gentry 
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to appear before him. The marquis of Northampton, 
who was first sent against him, was defeated; and the 
protector, from his love of popularity, being unwilling to 
appear in person against the rebels, next dispatched the 
earl of Warwick (afterwards duke of Northumberland) 
to oppose them with a body of six thousand men, which 
had been raised for the wars in Scotland. This measure 
was successful ; the rebels being put to flight after two 
thousand of them were killed. Ket was taken, and 
executed at Norwich, and nine of his comrades were 
hanged on the boughs of the oak of reformation. 

Some instances of persecution obscure the transac- 
tions of this reign, in one of which Cranmer appears to 
have been guilty of great intolerance. It was in the case 
of Joan Bocher, an enthusiastic woman, who entertained 
some whimsical and flighty notions respecting the incar- 
nation of our Lord, for which she was condenmed to suf- 
fer as a heretic. Such was the innate clearness of the 
young king's views of right and wrong, and his just ap- 
preciation of the liberty of conscience, that he long refus- 
ed to sign the warrant for her execution ; and being, at 
length, rather silenced than convinced by the arguments 
of Cranmer, he, with tears in his eyes, set his hand to 
the warrant ; telling the archbishop, as he did so^ that if 
any crime was committed in this affair, the guilt must 
rest upon his head. 

Nor were the measures which the council pursued to- 
wards the refractory prelates, Gardiner and others, al- 
together exempt from the spirit of persecution. On find* 
ing that the visitation spoken of above, still proceeded, 
Gardiner wrote to the protector and council, urging the 
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expediency of delay, at least till affairs were settled in 
Scotland, where, at this period, all was in revolt and dis- 
order. But Somerset refused to listen to his representa- 
tions ; and the council only so far attended to them, as 
to accede to a request he preferred to be admitted to 
appear before the board, and detail his objections to the 
measures that had been pursued. His appearance before 
the comicil, terminated in his being sent to prison ; a 
harsh and unwise proceeding, as it exasperated a subtle, 
and though, at present, a powerless enemy, yet one, who, 
on the slightest change of circumstances, had sufficient 
art and influence to endeavour at regaining the position 
he had lost ; and who, in such a case, would resume even 
more than his wonted hostility to the rising cause. Ano- 
ther severe measure on the side of government, was the 
dismissal of TonstaU, the bishop of Durham, from the 
council board. 

The absence of these anti-reformists from the helm of 
affairs, induced Cranmer to propose to the council, the 
repeal of those laws by which an open dissent from the 
Roman catholic religion, was rendered penal ; and he 
had the gratification of finding his proposition successful. 
He had also the satisfaction of witnessing the removal of 
images from the churches, which were now first swept 
away through his own province, by an order of council. 
The grief of the papists at this violation was somewhat 
alleviated by a proclamation, which, afler premising that 
the king wished to see fasting, praying, and all other re- 
ligious duties on the increase, enjoined the observance 
of Lent as usual. 
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In the mean while, the proposed visitation proceeded 
in the diocese of London ; and many abuses in the con- 
duct of the clergy, and in the use of superstitious cere- 
monies were inquired into, and rectified. But the sub- 
ject of the greatest contest appears to have been upon 
the form of ** the Lord's board ;" and, whether it should 
be a table or an altar.* 



* The following carious document remains in the collection 
of ancient books and MSS. in tlie library of Corpus Cbristi 
College^ Cambridge. 

" Reasons why the lorde's boorde should rather be after the 
fsurme of a table, than an atiltar, imprynted in London by Rd, 
Qrafton, printer to the king's majesty, 1550. 

The fyrst reason. — Fyrstc, the foarme of a table shall more 
the simple from the superstitious opinions of the popish masse 
unto the right use of the lorde's supper. For the use of an 
aultar is to make sacrifice upon it, the use of a table is to serre 
for to eat upon. Now when we come uuto the lordc*s horde, 
what do we come for ? to sacrifice Christ up again and to crucify 
him again ? or to feedc upon him that was once only crucified 
and offered up for us ? If we come to feede upon him, spiri- 
tually to eat his body, and spiritually to drink his bioude, which 
is the true use of the lorde's supper, this saying no man can 
deny, but the fourme of a table is more mete to feed upon than the 
fourme of an aultar. It must also folow that the fourme of a taUe 
is more mete for the lordc's boorde than the fourme of an aultar. 

Second. — Whereas it is said the boke of common Praier 
maketh mention of an aultar, wherefore it is not lawful to 
abolish that which that booke alloweth. To this is this answer- 
ed. The boke of common praier calleth the thing whereupon 
the lorde's supper is ministered, indifferently, a table, an aultar, 
or the lorde's boorde, without prescription of any fourme 
thereof either of a table or of an aultar. So that whether the 
lorde's boorde have the fourme of an aultar or of a table, the 
boke of common praier calleth it both an aultar and a table. 
For as it calleth an aultar whereupon the lorde's supper Is mi- 
nistered, a table and the lorde's boorde, so it calleth the tabte 
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Towards the end of the winter, a conference was held 
at Windsor upon the expediency of preparing a new and 
uniform mode of administering the holy communion in 
both kinds, as ordered by a recent act of parliament. 
Upon such a subject much discussion was to be expect- 
ed. One subject of inquiry curiously illustrates the 

where the holy communion is distribated with laades and 
thankesgiTing, unto the lorde, an aaltar for that, that there is 
offered the sacrifice of praise and thankesgiving. And thas it 
appeareth that here is nothing said nor much contrary to the 
boke of common praier. 

Thirdly. — ^The Popishe opinion of masse was that it might not 
be celebrated, but upon an aultar, or at least upon a super aultar, 
to supply the defaulte of the aultar, which must have had his 
pointes and characters, or else it was thought, that the thing waa 
not lawfully done. But this superstitious opinion is more holden 
in the minds of the simple and ignorant, by the fourme of an 
anltar, than of a table, wherefore it is more mete for the abo- 
lishmente of this snpersticious opinion, to hare the lorde*s 
boorde after the fourme of a table than of an aultar. 

Fourthly. — The fourme of an aultar was ordeyned for the 
sacrifices of the lawe, therefore the aultar in Greke is called 
&vaiaaTrjpioy quasi nyv Ovtriav rripioyy but now both th^ 
lawe and the sacrifices thereof, do cease,wherefore the fourme 
of the aultar used in the lawe, ought to cease withal. 

Fyfthly. — Christ did institute the sacrament of his body and 
blonde at his last supper, at a table, and not at an aultar, as it ap- 
peareth manifestly by the thre evangelistes, and St. Panle calleth 
die commyng unto the holy communion, the commyng unto 
the iorde's supper, and also is it not red that any of the Apostles 
of the primitive church did ever use any aultar in the minis- 
tration of the holy communion. Wherefore, seicg the fourme 
of a table is more agreable with Christ's institution, and with 
the usage of the Apostles of the primitive church, then the 
fourme of an aultar, therefore the fourme of a table is rathiir 
to be used than the fourme of an aultar in the administration of 
tbt holy communion." 
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force of early prejudice upon Cranmer*s mind. The 
ninth question in debate was, " whether, in the mass, it 
were convenient to use such speech as the people may 
understand ?" 

Cranmer replies ; ** I think it convenient to use the 
vulgar tongue in the mass, except on certain secret mys- 
teries, whereof I doubt.'* 

In consequence of this conference, a form in English 
for the administration of the Eucharist in both kinds, was 
appended to the mass ; and to this service was prefixed 
a royal proclamation, enjoining obedience to the altera- 
tions already made, and intimating that further improve- 
ments were contemplated. A rubric, ordering the offi- 
ciating minister to give notice of his intention to admi- 
nister the communion on the Sunday, or holiday next, 
before such celebration, was also added. The words pre- 
scipbed for this notice, are not materially different from 
those which appear in the first annunciatory exhortation 
to be seen in the present communion service. 

It could not but follow, that many irregularities in the 
performance of divine service should be the result of so 
desultory a manual of devotion ; a new one, therefore, 
called a service book, was compiled as soon as possible, 
and an obedience to its provisions rigidly enacted by parlia- 
mentary authority. 

The chief additions to this book, were the confession, 
the general absolution, and some alteration in the office 
of the commimion. To this ordinance, the people being 
observed to come without proper thought and consi- 
deration, it was ordered that the communion service 
should begin by a solemn recital of the ten commando 
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ments, whfle the congregation were kneeling on their 
knees ; and at the close of every command, a pause was 
to be made for the people to implore mercy for their past 
ofiences, and grace to observe the fulfilment of the law 
for the time to come. The other alterations consisted 
in expunging many rites which had been retained in the 
former book ; such as the use of oil in confirmation, and 
extreme unction ; the prayers for departed spirits, both 
in the communion and in the burial service ; the leaving 
out some passages in the consecration of the Eucharist, 
that seemed to sanction the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, with the use of the cross, and some other trifling 
variations. On the whole, the liturgy was reduced nearly 
to its present form, with the exception of a few inconsi- 
derable alterations. 

It was not without keen discussion in parliament, and 
strong protests against it from the popish party, that the 
Aew book of common prayer was recognised as lawful ; 
hat having passed the house, it was generally adopted 
without complaint. One person of high distinction, the 
^lady Mary, refused to use it, and continued to have the 
old Latin mass performed in her house. The council 
made some fruitless efforts to oblige her to confirm 
to the adoption of the new book; but, at length, 
for political reasons, connected with her cousin, the 
emperor Charles V« she was allowed to follow her own 
i^asure. 

It was strong testimony to the merit of old Latimer, 
that, in 1549, an address from the house of commoiis, 
requested the protector to restore him to his btshdpH^. 
But Latimer, after seven years spent in prison, aiid in 

p « 
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the constant expectation of a violent death, was now 
sheltered at Lambeth, under the hospitable roof and 
protection of Cranmer ; and he had no inclination, when 
past seventy years of age, to return to the dangerous 
dignity he had so long vacated. Few circumstances 
contributed more to the enlightening of mens* minds with 
scriptural truth, than the preaching of this honest and 
simple-hearted man. He twice preached at Privy Gar- 
dens during Lent ; and in one of his sermons before the 
young king, he so pleased him, that, after service was 
over, Edward sent him twenty pounds. Nor was it only 
by his public ministry that he served the cause of reli- 
gion, for he was frequently resorted to, during his resi- 
dence at Lambeth, by such persons as were in difficulties 
either of a spiritual or of a temporal kind. The eminent 
saint, and martyr, John Bradford, repeatedly mentions 
in his letters to Father Traves, the having applied to 
Latimer for counsel ; and Latimer himself^ in one of his 
sermons, (in which, indeed, the most curious, and, no 
doubt, the most faithful portrait of himself exists) thus 
speaks ; " I cannot go to my book, for poor folks who 
come to me, desiring that I will speak, that their matters 
may be heard." 

Of his faithfulness in addressing the young king, 
many singular and amusing specimens might be produc- 
ed ; and one or two of them I cannot forbear from 
quoting. In his second sermon upon covetousness, 
preached before king Edward, in 1550, having previously 
made, what he calls, ** a suit to his highness,"; upon the 
subject of church discipline, he, with great naivete, thus 
addresses him : 
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'* And here is another suit to your highness. Fear not 
him that killeth the body. Fear not these foreign princes, 
and foreign powers ; God shall make you strong enough. 
Stick to God ; fear God, fear not them. God has sent 
you many storms in your youth, but forsake not God, 
and he will not forsake you. Perad venture you shall 
have them that will move you, and say unto you, * Oh 
sir, oh such a one is a great man, he is a mighty prince, 
a king of great power, you cannot be without his friend- 
ship, agree with him in religion, or else you shall have 
him your enemy, &c.' Well, fear them not, but cleave 
to God, and he shall defend you. Do not as king Aliaz 
did, who was afraid of the Ass3nrian king, and for fear 
lest he should have him for his enemy, was content to 
forsake God, and to agree with him in religion and wor- 
shipping of God ; and, anon^ sent to Uriah the high priest 
who was ready at once to set up the idolatry of the As- 
Bytian king. Let not your highness do so, fear not the 
best of them all ; but fear God. The same Uriah was 
* a chaplain at hand/ an elbow chaplain. If you will 
turn, you shall have that will turn with you ; yea, even in 
their white rochets. But follow not Ahaz. Remember the 
hair, how it falls not without God*s providence. Kemem* 
ber the sparrows, how they build in every house, and 
God provides for them ; ' and you are much more pre- 
cious to me,' saith Christ, ' than sparrows, or other birds.* 
€vod will defend you, that before your time comes, you 
shall not die, nor miscarry .'' 

Then, havii^ spoken at some length upon the subject 
of the man who interrupted our Lord in one of his din- 
oottTses, by saying, '* Master speak to my brother that 
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he divide the inheritance with me," he thus goes on ; ''this 
man, perchance, had heard and thought that Christ wad 
Messias, whose reign, in words, sounds as if it wera a 
corporeal and temporal reign, and who should do justiee 
and see redress in all matters of worldly controversy; 
which is a necessary office in a christian realm, and must 
needs be put in execution for ministering of justice. And, 
therefore, I require you (as a suitor rather than a preadi- 
er) look to your office yourself, and lay not all on your 
officer's backs ; receive the bills of supplication yoursdf ; 
I do not see you do so now a days as you were wont to 
do the last year. For God's sake look into it, and see 
to the ministering of justice your own self, and let poor 
suitors have answer. 

'* There is a king in Christendom, audit is the king of 
Denmark,* who sits openly in justice thrice in the week, 
and has the doors kept open for that purpose. I have 
heard it reported of one who has been there, and seen 
the proof of it many a time and. oft ; and the last justiofe 
that ever he saw done there, was of a priest's cause that 
had his glebe land taken from him, (and now here in 
England some go about to take away all) ; but this priest 
had his glebe land taken away from him by a great man* 
Well, first went out letters for this man to appear at a 
day ; process went out for him according to the order of 
the law, and charged him by virtue of those letters^ to 
appear before the king at such a day. The day came^; 
the king sat in his hall ready to minister jusdce. The 
priest was there present The gentleman, this lord> 'this 

* Christian in. 
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great man was called, and commanded to make his ap* 
pearance, according to the writ that had been directed 
out for him. And the lord came and was there, but he 
appeared not. "^ ' Was he summoned as he should be V 
asked the king. * Had he any warning to be here V It 
was answered, *yea,' and that he was there walking up 
and down in the hall ; and that he knew well enough 
that it was his day, and also that he had already been 
called, but he said he would not come before the king 
at that time ; alleging that he needed not as yet make an 
answer, because he had received but one summoning. 
* No,* quoth the king, * is he here present V * Yea, 
forsooth, sir,' said the priest. The king commanded 
him to be called, and to come before him ; and the end 
was this ; he made this lord, this great man, restore unto 
the priest not only the glebe land which he had taken 
from the priest, but also the rent and profit thereof, for 
so long time that he had withholden it from the priest, 
which was eight years, or thereabouts. Saith he, * when 
you can show better evidence than the priest hath done, 
why it ought to be your land, then he shall restore it to 
you again, and the profits that he shall receive in thcf 
mean time ; but till that day come, I charge you that 
you suffer him peaceably to enjoy that which is his,* — 
This is a noble king, and this I tell for your example, 
that you may do the like. Look upon the matter your- 
self. Poor men put up bills every day and are never the 
nearer. Confirm your kingdom in judgement, and begin 
doing your own office yourself, even now while you are 
young ; and sit once or twice in the week in council 
among your lords ; it shall cause things to have good 
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success, and that matters should not be lingered forth 
from day to day. It is good for every man to do his 
own office, and to see it well executed and discharged.** 
. The honesty of these monitions, strongly characterize 
the man ; and would induce us to expect from him that 
singleness of purpose to suffer or to die, as God*s all- 
wise dispensations should appoint, which he afterwards 
displayed, in every transaction in which he was engag- 
ed, whether of ministering the word of truth, or defend- 
ing himself before his accusers, or walking to the stake^ 
or being martyred there, the one sustaining and directing 
principle of Latimer's conduct, was, '* looking unto Jesus 
the author and finisher of his faith." The divine pre- 
cept, ** be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as doves/* 
was never more forcibly exemplified than in him ; for, 
whilst the simplicity of a child distinguished his method 
of receiving and teaching the truth, a vein of prompt and 
shrewd discretion runs through his style, which not only 
exempts him from being suspected of feebleness of in- 
tellect, but which indicates a mind of no ordinary acute- 
ness, subjected to the discipline of the gospel, and 
brought to direct all its powers to the service and glory 
of <jod. 

The bishopricks were now generally filled with men 
favourable to the reformation. Miles Coverdale was 
made bishop of Exeter ; and Hooper, of Gloucester. An 
unfortunate dispute arose on the side of the last men- 
tioned person respecting the episcopal vestments, which 
he, upon conscientious grounds, refused to wear ; and 
Cranmer, having in vain endeavoured to remove his 
objections, appealed to Martin Bucer for his opinion. 
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Bacer disapproved of vestments, and wished them law- 
fully abolished ; but argued for the use of them till 
that was accomplished. Peter Martyr, who also was 
appealed to, agreed in sentiment with Bucer. But 
Hooper continuing inflexible, the earl of AVarwick 
applied to Cranmer in his behalf, to dispense with the 
vestments, as well as with the oath of canonical obedi- 
ence at his consecration. Some months, nevertheless, 
elapsed before Hooper was consecrated, during which 
interval he was suspended from preaching. At last he 
was prevailed upon to conform, and was then admitted 
to the possession and exercise of his dignities. 

Amongst the secular transactions of this reign, the 
fall of the Protector Somerset is one of the most im- 
portant. The history of this disciple of ambition, well 
deserves the consideration of the thoughtful reader. 
Facts, indeed, are worth a thousand aphorisms ; for ab- 
stract truths which are commonly seen through the me- 
dium of self-love, are always liable to be tinctured with 
the colour which the observer most prefers ; and thus, 
from the infinite variety in which they may be viewed, 
they sometimes perplex, rather than assist, the moral 
facidties. But facts are severe and unbending instruc- 
tors, whose lessons can never be distorted by prejudice, 
or explained away by sophistry ; but which knock at the 
door of every heart, saying, ** how long ye simple ones, 
will ye love simplicity, and the scorners delight in their 
scorning, and fools hate knowledge ? Turn you at my 
reproof!" 

We need then but turn to the contemplation of Somer- 
set's raging thirst for power — his jealousy of rivaU — 

p3 
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(which led hhn to the cruel deed of consenting to his 
brother, the Lord High Admiral^s execution) — his own 
speedy fall — and violent death on the scafibld — to trace 
in these silent but most instructive facts, the hand of that 
just Disposer of events, who, in his holy word has said, 
'* with the same measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again,** and who, in the dispensations of his pro- 
vidence, invariably confirms the declarations of that im- 
mutable word. 

In the list of the refractory and disgraced bishops, 
Bonner had been one of the first who was punished ; and 
being deprived of the see of London, Ridley was pro- 
moted to it. 

A striking instance of the benevolence of Ridley was 
hid treatment of Bonner's mother, who occupied a house 
hear his residence at Fulham, and whenever he was liv- 
ing there, he daily invited her and her daughter to par- 
take of his dinner, and supper. It would be well if we 
could remark inBonner's conduct, during Ridley's reverse 
of fortune, that he retained any remembrance of these 
favours towards his kindred ; but the basest ingratitude, 
as well as cruelty, disgraced the character of that relent- 
less itoan. 

In the year 1551, Cranmer lost an able friend, and 
the cause of the reformation a staunch supporter, by the 
death of Martin Bucer. He died at Cambridge, afier 
an Illness of about a month's continuance. He was very 
patient in his sufferings, which were most acute ; " chas- 
tise roe, O Lord," he would sometimes say, ''but throw 
fide not off in mine old age." He was buried with much 
hondtDr ; the viee-chaaoellor and members of the univer- 
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sity^ and also the mayor and many inhabitants of the 
towikf attending his funeral ; and, afler the ceremony, the 
public orator made so eloquent a speech respecting the 
deceased, that most of the assembly shed tears. 

Bucer had been consulted in the revisal of the book 
of common prayer ; and the chief part of his objections« 
and proposed alterations, were followed. 

The state of ecclesiastical affairs being now somewhat 
settled, most of the year J 551, was occupied in prepar- 
ing articles, declarative of the &ith of the church of 
England. It does not appear in what method these were 
framed ; but Cranmer and Ridley are generally suppos- 
ed to have been the chief compilers of them. At this 
time, the articles of the church of England were fixed at 
forty- two, but in queen Elizabeth's time they were reduc- 
ed to thirty-nine, and modified into their present form. 

In this quiet and progressive manner, reh'gious light 
and knowledge were advancing, when it pleased Him, 

Who works in a mysterioui way. 
His wonders to perform, 

to remove from this world, a prince, apparently the 
most promising that England, in her present critical cir- 
cumstances, could desire. 

After some months of gradual decline, the death of 
Edward VI. was perceived to be inevitable ; and the 
state of public feeling, at the prospect of his gloomy and 
bigoted successor, becoming anxious and agitated, the 
duke of Northumberland, (an enterprising and ambi-^ 
tious man,) was induced to attempt the advancing of his 
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daughter-in-law, lady Jane Grey, to the crown. Taking 
advantage of the king's solicitude, that religious affairs 
should remain in the same state afVer his death, as they 
were at that time, Northumherland suggested to Edward, 
that he, equally with his father, possessed the right of 
choosing a successor. It was represented to him, that 
nothing hut confusion and misery could result from the 
reign of Mary, whose bigoted attachment to the catho- 
lic faith, would soon incline her to overturn all the pre- 
sent arrangements in behalf of reform ; she was there- 
fore, on this account, to be excluded from the throne. 
The lady Elizabeth was to be passed over on the plea of 
her illegitimacy ; and it remained, that Jane Grey, who 
possessed great merit and many virtues, should be no- 
minated his successor to the crown. 

Aware of the truth of many of these representa- 
tions, it is scarcely matter of surprise that the young 
king consented to the settlement proposed. But the 
judgement of the council was not so easily influenced. 
Great difficulties occurred in obtaining the signature of 
its different members to an act of settlement, which, after 
some opposition from the crown lawyers, the king had 
caused to be drawn out. The violence of the duke of 
Northumberland induced some to sign it ; but there ap- 
peared no hope of completely effecting the measure, till 
Sir Edward Montagu, chief justice of the common pleas, 
suggested an expedient, which, by ensuring the safety 
of the consenting parties, removed a strong motive for 
their objections Having proposed that a special com- 
mission should be issued by the king and council, com- 
manding the judges to draw a patent for the new settle- 
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ment of the crown ; he added a clause, purporting " that 
they should be indulged with a pardon for any offence 
which they might have committedin executing this order." 
Upon this arrangement, one only of the judges, Sir James 
Hales, refused his signature. Cranmer made some ob- 
jections, but at length complied. He had not contem- 
plated the progress of this unjust project, without using 
his influence with the king, to try and prevail upon him 
to abandon it. But the pusillanimity of his nature 
operated, as usual, to make him submissive ; and another 
act of tame acquiescence in iniquity, swelled the fearful 
retribution which awaited " that servant who knew his 
Lord's will, and did it not/* 

The state of the king became now every day worse. 
An affecting anecdote is recorded of him in Burnet. 
During his sickness. Bishop Ridley preached before him 
upon the duty of charity and good works, and especially 
on the obligation which lay upon persons of high condi- 
tion, to be eminent in such virtues. The tender heart of the 
young and dying king, was so melted by this discourse* 
that, immediately afler the sermon was over, he sent 
for the bishop ; and after he had desired him to be seat- 
ed, he repeated most of the heads of the sermon, which, 
he said, he considered chiefly to be applicable to himself; 
and then he desired the bishop, as he had given him direc- 
tions, in general, how to perform his duty, that he would 
now teach it him in particulars. The piety of this conduct 
in so young a person, affected the good bishop even to 
tears ; and he requested time to consult with the lord 
mayor and court of aldermen, as to the best way of exer- 
cising the king's purposed benevolence. The result was 
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that Edward founded St. Bardiolomew's hospital — gave 
his own house of Bridewell to he a place of correction 
for such as were wilfully idle — and ordered the Gray 
Friar's church, near Newgate, to he a reoeptade for 
cnrphans. 

And now, death hastenii^ upon him very £ist, the 
duke of Northumberland informed the king's sisters of 
his state. They were on their way to visit him, on the 
sixth of July, 1553, when he became much worse, and in 
the course of the day expred, in the sixteenth year of 
his 1^, and die seventh of his reign. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



It was the anxious desire and endeavour of the duke 
of Northumberland to keep the king's death a secret, 
till the plot for securing the crown to Lady Jane, was 
perfectly matured. 

But the intrigues of a court are, of aU others, the most 
open to suspicion ; and Mary was not long in discovering 
that treasonable purposes were devised against her. 
She received intelligence of her brothers dangerous con- 
dition, and had reached Hoddesden in her way to court, 
when the earl of Arundel sent her private intelligence 
of Edward's death, and of the plot that was in con- 
templation. On hearing this, she retired back into 
Suffolk, with the purpose of embarking for Flanders, 
in case she should find any difficulty in defending and 
establishing her rights. She also wrote letters to the 
nobility and principal gentry of every county in England, 
calling upon them for their assistance ; and having dis- 
patched a message to the council, by which she informed 
them that she was acquainted with the fact of her bro- 
ther s death, she promised to forgive their past offences, 
and required them to cause her immediately to be pro- 
claimed queen. 
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These measures on her side, rendering it necessary 
for Northumberland to take some decided step ; he went, 
with some of the nobility, to Sion house, where Lady 
Jane resided, and being admitted to her presence, he 
.addressed her with the honour due to a sovereign. 
Never did such flattering accents iaHl upon an ear less 
inch'ned to listen to them. 

In the bloom of early youth, (for she was scarcely 
yet seventeen,) the mind of Lady Jane possessed a prin- 
ciple of moral elevation, which instinctively turned from 
the pursuit of the perishable things of time and sense, 
to the exercise of contemplation, and the calm gratifi- 
cations that flow from a subdued and tranquil stream of 
thought. It is related of her, that Roger Ascham (who 
was tutor to the Lady Elizabeth) found her reading 
Plato's works in Greek, when all the rest of the family 
were hunting in the park which surrounded her father's 
house in Leicestershire. He expressed some surprise, and 
asked her how she could absent herself from such plea- 
sant diversions. She replied, ''that the pastimes in the 
park were but a shadow to the delight she had in reading 
Plato's Phaedon." She also told him, " that she esteemed 
it a blessing that her parents had been severe with her, 
and her schoolmaster gentle ; since that had been the 
cause of her taking so much delight in study." With all 
her acquirements, she possessed a singularly humble 
and pious mind, which occasioned her to be the object 
of love and respect to all who knew her, and especially 
to the late king, who had a great admiration for her. 

Her surprise at the notification of the honour intended 
her, was only equalled by her unwillingness to accept of 
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it. She pleaded the injustice of such a measure towards 

the two princesses, whose preferable right was so dis- 
tinct and obvious. She urged also the danger attendant 
on such an act of usurpation, and desired to be permitted 
to remain in her allotted and tranquil station. But these 
just and reasonable suggestions were wholly overborne 
by the entreaties of Northumberland, and by those of her 
husband, Lord Guildford Dudley, whom she sincerely 
loved, and who, as Burnet remarks, '*had less of the phi- 
losophy of his wife in him, than the ambition of his 
father ;** and in a fatal hour she submitted to their will, 
and consented to accept the dignity which was offered 
her ; though so reluctantly, that Northumberland was 
heard afterwards to say in council, ** that she was rather, 
by enticement of the counsellors and force, made to 
accept of the crown, than came to it by her own seeking 
and request." 

As it was customary for the kings of England to pass 
the first days of their accession in the Tower, Northum- 
berland immediately conveyed the Lady Jane thither; 
and orders were given to proclaim her queen throughout 
the kingdom ; but this was done only in London, and in 
its vicinity. The popular feeling was evinced by the si- 
lence, and, in some instances, the scorn and contempt 
with which the proclamation was heard. Under the 
nominal reign of Jane, Northumberland was still recog- 
nized as the actual rider of affairs ; and so obnoxious 
was he to the people, that even Mary, with all her 
bigotry and hatred to the protestants, was desired by 
them, as their preferable sovereign. 

A brief and ineffectual struggle was made on the part 
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ofNofthumberland, to subdue the forces with which Mary 
was soon supplied. He inarched against her as far as 
Bury St. Edmonds; and there, finding himself too weak 
to encounter her army, he wrote to the council, desiring 
a reinforcement. But by this time the counsellors them- 
selves, perceiving the danger of the desperate project in 
which they were engaged, had begun to deliberate upon 
the best measures for ensuring their safety. A return to 
their allegiance to their rightftd sovereign appearing the 
most likely method of procuring it, they veered round to 
the point of duty and of self-interest, leaving Northumber- 
land to make what shifl he could. An order was now im- 
mediately issued to the mayor and aldermen to proclaim 
queen Mary, and the people, on hearing it executed, 
testified their satisfaction by shouts of applause. It was 
in this manner, that after ten day's possession of her high 
dignity, Lady Jane quietly, and with great satisfaction, 
retired from the throne, to the privacy she loved and 
valued. 

When the messengers arrived, who were sent to desire 
Northumberland to lay down his arms, he was foimd 
amongst the foremost in proclaiming the queen in the 
market place, at Cambridge, whither he had retreated 
from Bury ; and where this genuine recreant, perceiving 
die total defeat of his schemes, sought shelter for his 
treacheryi by promptly enlisting himself amongst the 
royalists, throwing up his hat in the air as they did, and 
loudly vociferating, " God save Queen Mary." Such a 
trait as this, leaves us nothing to wonder at and despise, 
in his falling upon his knees before the earl of Arundel, 
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(whom Mary had sent to apprehend hnn,) and abjeetly 
intreating that favour might be shown him. 

He was committed to the Tower, and in a short time 
tried, and executed ; experiencing in his turn, the fate to 
which he had been mainly instrumental in bringing the 
Protector Somerset* and his brother, the Lord High 
Admiral. 

Scarcely any enterprise, of so daring a character as 
this, went o£P with less effusion of blood ; Sir Thomas 
Palmer and Sir John Gates, (who suffered at the same 
time with Northumberland) being at first the only victims. 
Sentence, indeed, had been pronounced against the Lady 
Jane and her husband, but Mary had discernment enough 
to perceive how odious her new reign would be rendered 
by the sacrifice of these young persons, who were but 
the tools of others in the work of conspiracy. 

One of the first acts of her reign, was the release of 
the popish bishops, Gardiner, Tonstall, and Bonner, fi'om 
the Tower. The duke of Norfolk, also, who had long 
endured a dreary imprisonment, was restored to liberty. 
But none of her efforts to obtain popularity, could remove 
firom the public mind, the apprehensions that were enter- 
tained of her intentions respecting the established re- 
ligion. And she soon adopted measures but too indica- 
tive of what those intentions were. Having caused some 
popish ceremonies to be performed for the benefit of 
King £dward*s soul, she desired to have him buried 
according to the form in use before the reformation ; but 
this Cranmer steadily opposed. He represented that 
the late king himself had been amongst the most zealous 
promoters of the refbrmatipi; and, therefore, the form 
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which he had caused to be established, ought to be fol- 
lowed ; a representation which he maintained by *^ stoutly 
hindering,* as Burnet says, ''any other way of officiating, 
and himself performing all the offices of the burial, to 
which he added the solemnity of a communion." 

In order to guard her designs from being too manifest, 
the queen made a declaration in council, that, "although 
her own mind was steadfast in the Roman catholic faith, 
she neither desired nor intended to force any man's con- 
science;** but, as her own party well understood, that, 
however tolerant her professions, no act of intolerance in 
behalf of her religion woidd be likely to displease her, 
an experiment against the reformation was made in a 
sermon at Paul's Cross, by Bourn, the prebendary of St 
Paul's, a very short time af^er this, her declaration. 

It was an attempt, however, which had well nigh cost 
him his life. The populace with the utmost fury resented 
his attack upon the reformed religion; and he was.oni^ 
saved from becoming their victim, by the exertions of 
3radford, the martyr, and Rogers, another opponent of 
popery ; who, with great difficulty and danger, conveyed 
liim into St. Paul's school, till the crowd was dispersed. 
Nothing could have occurred more calculated to further 
the wishes ,of the papists, than this event; as it gave 
them cause for proceeding with severity against the 
preachers on the side of reform. The queen published 
an inhibition against all preaching or expositions of scrip- 
ture, and betrayed such a disposition to proceed to ex- 
tremity against the reformer^, (though she guarded her 
designs by cautious expressions,) that judicious persons 
of that party, began to coxjpult upon the measures it 
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would be prudent for them to adopt in the threatened 
crisis. She had also shown great injustice and oppres- 
sion towards Bradford and Rogers, who had powerfully 
aided in quelling the tumult which Boum*s preaching 
had excited. The papists had said, that their being able 
to appease the people so readily, betokened what a good 
understanding subsisted between them ; and, therefore, 
it was to be presumed, they had, in fact, been the instiga- 
tors of the whole matter. Upon which loose and un- 
founded surmise, the queen caused them both to be de- 
prived of their liberty. Every day fresh incidents oc- 
curred, which more fully displayed her latent hatred of 
the reformed faith. On the 29th of August, 1553, a 
commission was granted to Gardiner, to give licences 
under the great seal, to such grave, learned, and discreet 
persons, as he should think meet and able to preach 
God's word. It was easy to infer what would be the 
result of this discretionary power, entrusted to such 
hands. Dark clouds were fast obscuring the dawning 
radiance of religious truth ; but, in proportion as the time 
of trial approached, ''the faithful and true witness,*' 
in the hearts of His people, abode with them more firm- 
ly, strengthening and preparing them for all which His 
infinite wisdom had prepared for them. Many of them 
choosing ** rather to obey God than man," continued, in 
defiance of the royal mandate, to " preaoh the truth with 
all boldness." Others used the service prescribed by 
law, and privately taught tB^k'')people in sermons at home, 
or in each other's houses. 

In many places where the people were inclined to 
popery, they used the refonning preachers with the 
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greatest iasolence. At Oxford, Peter Martyr was so ill 
treated, that he was forced to fly for safety to Cranmer, 
at Lamheth ; but this was seeking but a feeble and in- 
secure place of defence ; for there he found one, who, 
amongst all tlie £eiint-hearted, and oppressed, and appre- 
hensive, had the most cause to dread the threatened 
storm. Cranmer was himself every day in expectation 
of being sent to prison. He was placed under restraint 
soon after Mary*s arrival in town ; and had been caUed 
before the council ; but nothing furtlier had been the 
result of these proceedings, than his receiving a severe 
reprimand for his participation in the recent plot, and 
his being enjoined to remain at home, and hold him- 
self in readiness for a second summons. Under these 
circumstances, his friends recommended him to fly to 
the continent, as many others were doing ; but this coun- 
sel he had the steadiness and magnanimity to decline. 
His altered fortune, and perilous situation, rendered him 
the subject of much speculation, as to his deserts and 
destiny ; and amongst his enemies, a false and ill-natured 
rumour was circulated, that his principles had changed 
with the change of the times, and that in proof of it, he 
had officiated in the performance of mass in the cathedral 
of Canterbury. Mass, indeed, had been said there ; but 
entirely without Cranmer s knowledge, or connivance ; 
and no sooner did he hear that he was accused of being 
privy to it, than, by Peter Martyr's advice, he drew up 
a paper, in which he vindicated himself entirely from 
the charge. 

Before he had well determined what use to make of this 
papery he lent it to Scory, who had been bishop of Chi- 
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Chester, but who was now displaced. Scoiy indiscreetlj 
gave away some copies of it ; and one of them, being 
publickly read in Cheapside, Cranmer* before the day 
closed, received a citation to appear in the star chamber, 
the follomng day. 

The most deep rooted hatred existed in the heart of the 
queen against Cranmer, for the part he had taken in her 
mothers divorce ; but he had, afterwards, so efTectuany 
interposed to save her from her fatlier's displeasure, on 
account of her adherence to the interests of her mother, 
that it was scarcely possible to proceed to extremity 
against him, without incurring the charge of shameful 
ingratitude. This consideration had, in all probability, 
been hitherto her chief reason for not treating Cranmer 
with greater harshness ; and it may be doubted, whe- 
ther, in her gloomy and contracted mind, it did not, in 
fact, rather augment, than diminish, her antipathy to 
him ; the being compelled to be generous, usually serv- 
ing as a stimulus to the exercise of mean passions, in 
the hearts of the sordid, and the unworthy. Be this as 
it may, she lost no time in availing herself of the occa- 
sion which now offered, of treating him with more 
severity. 

On being cited, and appearing at the star chamber, he 
was asked if that paper (one of the aforesaid copies) 
was his writing ? He answered in the affirmative ; " but 
he was sorry the bill had gone from him in the manner 
it had, for that he intended to have enlarged it in many 
things, and to have ordered it to be affixed to the door of 
St. Paul's, and of the other churches, in London, with 
his hand and seal to it." Contrary to the general expec- 
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tation, this boldness of Cranmer produced him, do harm; 
for he was dismissed without further notice. It was 
supposed that Gardiner, (who, upon Cranmer's expected 
disgrace, looked for the see of Canterbury,) havii^ 
discovered that the queen intended to promote Car- 
dinal t^ole, changed his designs, and resolved for the 
present to protect Cranmer. But if such were his inten- 
tions, they were overruled by the proceedings of the 
queen, who, in a very few days, afler the appearance of 
Cranmer befpre the council, ordered both him and Lati-. 

« 

mer to be committed to the Tower. At the same time 
Doctor Taylor of Hadloigh, an eminent preacher of the 
truth, was atso sent as a prisoner there ; and the work 
of persecution now commenced. 

The arrival of Cardinal Pole in the character of papal 
legate, still further strengthened the cause of the Romish 
party. The present state of affairs in England, had en- 
couraged the pope to dispatch Pole officially, with the 
hope of regaining his power in the British dominions. 
Mary received the cardinal with great cordiality, and ex- 
pressed a stroi^ desire to be reconciled to the pope^ but 
objected that she could not pay obedience to the Roman 
see without parliamentary authority. The cardinal was 
therefore prevailed upon to dispense with a public avowal 
of her sentiments towards Rome, till she was legally able 
to make it. 

On the first of October, 1553, the queen was crowned 
by Gardiner, and though the performance of mass was 
illegal, she would not dispense with it ; and, in a few days 
afler, when parliament assembled, she ordered a mass 
of the Holy Ghost to precede the dispatch of business, 
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at iyid been the cMloro before Ae prctent dIteiMi om in 

feligion took (dace. 

In Ibe conne of the ■cwion, ail EdwndTs kHvtTe- 
ladag to rd^ion were repealed; and, after sMWtmgglr. 
it was enacted, that, after the twentieth of P e ce aA e r 
next,' no other aerWce aheoid be allowed, diao that whidi 
was^in use at the death of Jung Henry. In ibe come 
of ilhe auoceeding year, 1554, popery w«a ahaeet re- 
eatabliahed; nearly three-loartha of the uooriimifimnmg 
detgf were deprived of their livings, and the toleration 
ofvwhidi the queen had spoken, at the beginning of ber 
reign, was found to be a matter only of empty protesion. 
As it waa considered desirable that she should marry, 
Philip of Spain, son to the emperor Chaiies V., was 
fixed upon ft>r her husband. Many strong politiial r^ 
soas combined to render this-^match obnoxiovs to the 
nation ; and excited a disposition amoogst a part cf 'Ibe 
people to rise and oppose it. The duke-of SuilbH^ -in 
bc^that the claims of his daughter, the Lady Jane 
Grey, mig^t, in the event of a popular tumult, be^rac^ 
cessfuUy revived, promised Sir Thomss Wyattto attempt 
raising the midland counties; Wyatt himself, purposing 
to raise Kent, and Sir Peter Carew, Devonshire. On 
the part of Suffolk and Carew, the project failed in its 
very commencement ; and Suffolk, having made afttriiless 
attempt to conceal himself, was discovered, and tirou|^t 
pvisonerto London. Wyatt, at first, was snecessftfl, «nd 
numy persons flocked to his standard at Maidstone, 
where <he published a declaration againitt the qnesifs 
proposed alliance with Spain. The duke of 'NbriA, 
was dispatched into Kent with abodyofmemag ai in i 
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him, was obliged to retreat* and take shelter in the city 
of Rochester; and Wyatt, encouraged by his success, 
proceeded to Southwark, where he required of the queen, 
** that she should put the Tower into his hands, should 
deliver four counsellors as hostages, and should ensure 
the liberty of the English nation, by immediately marry- 
ing an Englishman.** But the exact moment, on which, 
(as Hume remarks) **all popular commotions depend,** 
had passed away, owing to his losing time upon his 
march; and though he entered Westminster without 
resistance, his followers, finding that no person of any 
note .joined him, gradually themselves dropped off, and, 
at Temple bar, he was seized and made prisoner by Sir 
Maurice Berkeley. Four hundred persons are said to 
have suflfered for this rebellion; and four hundred more, 
having been brought before the queen, with ropes about 
their necks, on falling on their knees, received a pardon, 
and were dismissed. Wyatt himself, was condemned and 
executed; and,. it having been reported that, on his ex- 
amination, he had accused the Lady Elizabeth, and the 
earl of Devonshire, of being concerned in the plot, he, . 
at the scaffold, acquitted them, before all the people, of 
having any share in it. But this declaration did not^ 
remove from the suspicious mind of Mary, a belief of 
her sister's participation in the affair. Prepared as she 
had always been to dislike and injure her, she gladly 
availed herself of the present occasiojd as a pretext for- 
still further opposing her ; and hoping to extort, either' 
by fear- or .confusion, some confession of her guilt, she/ 
committed her to the Tower, with orders that she should- 
be stirictly examined by the council. But Elizabeth. 
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made so good a defence, that (taken together with' 
Wyatt's dying declaration in her favour) the queen had 
no plea whatever for continuing her imprisonment. She' 
was, therefore, compelled to release her ; but, being very 
anxious to remove her from the kingdom, a marriage 
vras ofi^'red to Elizabeth with the duke of Savoy. The 
princess declined it, and was committed to custody^ 
under a strong guard, at Woodstock, whilst the earl of 
Devonshire was confined in Fotheringay castle. 

The most distressing circumstances that attended this 
affair, were the deaths of the Lady Jane Grey, and her 
husband. Lord Guildford Dudley. No yearnings of tender 
feeling, mitigated the wrath which inclined the queen to 
remove, in the most effectual manner, those who threatened 
danger or disturbance to her rights. Lady Jane re- 
ceived notice to prepare herself for death; a notice 
which the painful circumstances of her life, disarmed of 
all its terrors. This young and lovely victim of follies, 
not her own, had little to lose in quitting a world where 
the current of events was so strongly opposed to " the 
still waters" in which she delighted to bathe her tranqdil 
souL Her husband* whom she tenderly loved, was 
sentenced to suffer at the same time with herself; and, 
on the day of their joint execution, lie requested to 
see her. But, with great magnanimity she refused her 
consent ^* The tenderness of their parting,** she said* 
'* would overcome the fortitude of both; and disable 
their minds from suffering with constancy." She re- 
minded him, that their separation would be but for a 
moment; and, that their re-union would take plaee in a 
flcene where their love would never again be intemipted ' 
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Mid where forrow and death would have no power, to 
4wturh their eternal happiness." The queen miide, an 
effort to convert Lady Jane to the popish religion, hy 
sending Feckenham (afterwards Abbot of Westminster) 
to discourse with her, and» §8 she represented, to prepare 
her for death. But, having for the last six months 
foreseen the great probability of her eventually becoming 
the victim of the ambition, which had already made her 
its tool. Lady Jane had too well employed that interval, 
in seeking light and strength from above, to yield to the 
influence of human authority ; more especially, at ^ 
very moment when the value of her divine resoiMroes 
became so precious, and so indispensable. 

There had been an intention of executing both vic^ms 
on the same scafibld, on Tower hill ; but, the probability, 
that the sight of their youth, beauty, and innocence, 
would excite too much compassion for them in the 
hearts of the people, occasioned the council, to change 
their orders ; and Lady Jane was beheaded within the 
verge of the Tower. ^$lie .9aw her husband led tp e^ecu* 
tion, and gave him, from the window, some tokens of 
r^^ml^r^ce. ^It.is not difficif)t to conceive the sublime 
cpfliposure with ,iyhii;h..8^e .4^d this; ppr, do.weieel 
si^rpri8e4» ^t, on ,l^holding his headless body carried 
b^k in .a cart» anfl learn^g the unshaken fortitude with 
wl^iph he suffered, she should 4^rive fresh cour,9gejo 
meet her own sad doom. Tfial ." longing, iiogering jcipk,r 
which, in its departing hour, the soul will cast uponjts 
df arest^ ties, — that lopk,^ for Jane, was , heaven dir^^^t^. 
Thift world had .nothing J^ow fpr her. — The 4/BArf^ 
object^of her hip^^^n IpYCi, hady jumd in h^od, gone ^fh 
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Kertothethresbddof eternity. — A moment more, and 
should meet again — meet in their Saviour's arma— 
with him, and their eternal Father, live in lote 
ineffiihle, for ever. 

In a short and calm address from the scafic^d, she 
said ** that her ofl&nce was not the lajing her hand upon 
the crown, but the not rejecting it with sufficient con- 
staney ; and that she deserved this punishment, for having 
been made the instrument, (though the unwilling instru- 
mt^) of the ambition of others. She declared that she 
died a true christian, and hoped to be saved only by the 
mtrcy of Grod in the blood of Christ. She acknowledged 
that she had too much neglected the word of God, and 
had' loved herself and the world too much, for which her 
pi^^sent pontshment had justly been sent to her frofn 
G6d. But she blessed him, that he had been pleased to 
make it a means to lead her to repentance."* 

* We bare the teitimony of no indifferent Judge, to show 
that Led J Jane, and her husband, were considered as faithful 
ebristians. John Bradford, the martyr, in one of his letters, 
wiltten on the day Lady Jane suffered, thus encouraged some 
godly persons to prepare for trial : " Now God will try yon, 
to make others learn by you, that which you ba^e learned by 
others; and by them which suffered this day, you might learn, 
if you bad not already learned, that life and honour are not to 
be more set by, than God's commandment. Notwithstanding 
aU that their ghostly fathers could do, baling Doctor Death to 
take their part, they, in no point would consent, or seem to 
consent to the popish mass, and papistical god, otherwise than 
thay received in the days of the late king ; and this their faith 
they have confessed with their deaths, to their great glory, and 
an our comforts, if we follow them, but to our confusion if we 
start back from the same. Wherefore, I beseech you, to consider 
it, IS well to praise God for them, as to go the same way wits 
tham, if God so will." 
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She requested those present, to pray for her; and 
herself kneeling down, she repeated the fi^-first psahn. 
.She then caused herself to be disrobed by her women, 
and, with a steady serene countenance, exclaiming, ''Lord 
.into thy hands I commend my spirit,** she submitted 
herself to death. 

The duke of Suffolk was executed a few days afier- 
. wards; but received very little compassion from the 
.populace ; his inordinate and sordid ambition, having too 
obviously, been the means of the unhappy and prema- 
ture end of his nearest and dearest connexions. 

The papists, finding themselves censured for their 
conduct in the last year's convocation, and. the opposite 
party complaining of being unfairly treated, the most 
.eminent men on their side being imprisoned without 
^being heard, it was resolved that Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer, should be summoned to argue in defence of 
their opinions ; and that the discussion should take place 
at Oxford, in the presence of the whole university. 

When they were first sent to the Tower, they had 
separate apartments ; but the recent insurrection causing 
the prisons to overflow, they occupied the same room ; 
a circumstance which Ridley thus notices, in a letter to 
Grindal ; who, with many others of the reformers, was 
in exile, on account of the threatened persecution^ ''The 
last Lent, save one,** he says, "it chanced, by reason of 
the tumult stirred up in Kent, there were so many prison- 
ers in the Tower, that my lord of Canterbury, master 
Latimer, master Bradford, and J, were put altogether in 
one prison^ where we remained till almost, the next 
£aster ; and then, we three, Canterbury, Latimer, and I« 
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were suddenly sent, a little before Easter, to Oxford, 
and were suffered to have nothing with us, but what we 
carried upon us." 

Their being thus thrown together, must, undoubtedly, 
have afR>rded to these good men the means of ** building 
each other up on their most holy faith.** How many 
hours of celestial communion with their common Lord 
and Friend, must have cheered their dark prison with 
beams of heavenly light ! How many mutual prayers m ust 
have gone forth from these suffering children to their 
tender Father, for strength to endure what his love had 
seen fit to lay upon them! And can we doubt that these 
prayers were answered ? Can we read the last testimony 
of the last trial of their faith, and hesitate to believe 
that the promise, " call upon me in the day of trouble, 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me,** was made 
good to them, in its fullest extent ? It appears that, 
in reading the new testament together, at this period, 
they each obtained a great increase of light upon the 
subject of transubstantiation ; which subject was, even yet, 
but obscurely comprehended, even by those of the re- 
formers who were tlie furthest advanced in religious 
knowledge; and **the sacrament of the altar," being, 
at all examinations o£ heretics (as they were called) 
the test of their faith, and the very point upon which 
their life or death hung, it became them to be well 
established in their views, and ready n^ith their replies, 
upon this subject. 

It would be but a waste of time, to present, at any 
leikgtb, an account of the Oxford disputation, if such 
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indeed it could be celled^, whenr one .side alone^ wa^rper- 
mitted to be heaidr and the judicial party came io tbe 
subject, with opinions already decided, and a detenni- 
nakbn to keep them, uninfluenced by any thing that 
might be advanced. The whole aigument turned upon 
the real presence in the sacrament of the Lord'a sujqpeti 
which each of the reformers,? in turn, denied. Thsir 
examination was separately conducted* Cranraer being 
brought forward the first day, . Ridley the second^ . and 
Latimer the thirds 

When Cranmer made his fint 'appearance before the 
a}^inted i tribunal, (consisting of certain' bishops -scat 
down from the upper houseof convocation, and the lieads 
and members of the university) the prolocutor, Weston^ 
began by exhorting him to return to the: unity* of^ the 
church. To whidi Cranmer replied, with ■ giiya>-«nd 
affecting earnestness, " that he was as much for vntyy^as 
any one<$ but it must be a unity in Christ, and 
to the truth." 

An* unlucky mistake, on the side of -Weston, in^o] 
the business, occasioned the assembly to lai:^^« aiA 
very undesignedly, made the laugh on. the sideof'^die 
reformers.' '* Ye are this day assembled,? said lie^v.^^to 
confound the detestable heresy of the body of 'Chri^t^ in 
the sacrament.^ But he soon: recovered ^ himself, luii 
weat on with an; attempt to prove the doctrine 'of- the 
real presence. On being further urged, .with the ^wcids^ 
'*this is my body,^ Cranmer replied, by offering a f^9^ 
which contained this objections to the doctrine. < 

A long debate r^nsued, in which he was borne doam 
by noise rather than argument; many persons hissing 
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eretf time he attempted to 'Speak ; and the prolocutor, 
when he had nothing else to say, calling hnn ** an yuh 
lesrhed, unskilfai, and impudent man." It ik alSso Worthy 
of remark, that when they did use argument, they had 
litde or nothing to produce from scripture, beyond the 
statement, " this is my body ;'* the chief part of their 
authorities being derived fVom the' writihgs of Hilary, 
Ambrose, Justin, and others, of the Fathers ; and when 
theie made against them, charging Cranmer with mia- 
translating, and falsifying the purport of such questions. 
When die dispute had lasted till two o'clock in the 
day; it was broken up^ with all the exhibitions of laughter 
and noise, which are usually to be fbynd hi the triampha 
of die ignorant, and the vulgar. 

RiAey was brought forth on the following day. Of 
the three prisoners, he possessed the most vigorous' 
mindy^and the clearest understanding; and was con- 
sidered by far the most difficult to be vanquished* He 
begisn by a protestation, in which he declared, *' that, 
whereas, he had been formerly of another mind in thos^ 
thihgs which he was then to maintain, he had changed up^ 
on no worldly consideration, but merely !br loVe of the 
truth, which he had gadiered out of the word of (rod, and 
the holy fathers. But, because it was Ood^i cause he was 
iheik to maintain^ he required that he might have leave 
adkmrffmds to add or to change, as, iipon better con- 
sidmaion, he should see cause for it. He also desired 
thar^lie might have leare to spenk his tiiind witfaoi&t 
int^rmption.'' 

Bttt^'itt this respect, he hiet with no better treatment 
than Cranmer. For, besides being repeatedly stopped 

q3 
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in his statements and explanations, he was a^sa«lted 
witli tlic rudest tumult, which hisses and groans could 
occasion. He aflerwards wrote an account of the affair, 
in which he thus expresses himself: 

" I never yet, in all my life, saw or heard any thing 
done or handled more vainly or tumultuously, than the 
disputation which was had with me, of late, in the schoob 
of Oxford. And, surely, I could never have thought 
that it liad hcen possible to have found any within this 
realm, being of any knowledge, learning, and ancient 
degree of scliool, so brazen faced and so shameless, as 
to behave themselves so vainly ; and so like stage-players, 
as they did, in that disputation." 

Tlien, specifying that his desire that a true account of 
of the affair should go forth to the world, had induced 
him to write a memorial of it, he goes on to say; "at 
the beginiiing of the disputation, when I should have 
confirmed mine answer to the first proposition in few 
words, and that afler the manner of disputations, before 
I could make an end of my probation, which was not 
very long, even the doctors themselves cried out, *he 
speaketh blasphemies! blasphemies! blasphemies!' and 
when I, on my knees, most humbly and earnestly be- 
sought them that they would vouchsafe to hear me to 
the end, whereat the prolocutor, somewhat moved, as it 
seemed, cried out, *let him read it,' there was, by and 
by, such a cry and noise of 'blasphemies! blasphemies! 
blasphemies!' as I, to my remembrance, never heard 
the like, except it be that which is spoken of in the Acts 
jof the Apostles, stirred up of Demetrius the isiilversniithy 
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and others of his occupation, crying out against Paul, 
•great is Diana of the Ephesians!* ** 

When the dispute had been carried on till Weston, the 
prolocutor, grew weary, he put an end to it, by saying, 
••you see the obstinate, vain glorious, era Ay, inconstant 
mind of this man, but you see also, the force of truth 
cannot be shaken, therefore, cry out with me, * truth has 
the victory :' " a command which was immediately com- 
plied with by the assembly, and then, with great clamour 
and vociferation, they dispersed. 

The most difficult part of the business was now, as 
they imagined, disposed of; the remaining disputant, 
poor old Latimer, being, by reason of his years, and de- 
clining faculties, in no condition to give them much 
trouble, by the acuteness and promptitude of his argu- 
ments. I subjoin, from Fox, an account of his first 
appearance before them. 

** Wednesday, the 18th day of April," he says, " began 
the disputation, at 8 o'clock, in such form as before ; but 
it was most English ; for master Latimer, the answerer, 
alleged that hewas out of use with Latin, and unfit for 
that place. There replied unto him, master Smith, of 
Oriel college, doctor Cartwright, master Harpsfield, and 
divers others had snatches at him, and gave him bitter 
taunts. He did not escape hissings, and scornful latugh- 
ing, no more than they that went before him. He was 
Tery faint, and desired that he might not long tarry. 
Master Latimer was not suffered to read what he had 
(as he said) painfully written ; but it was exhibited up, 
and the prolocutor read part thereof, and so proceeded 
unto the disputation.'' 
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The Anmers of xLatkaer to ifae «|uestioiM pra|iOi<d«. 
were quite in character widi^ hiflftaeM';aiiiiple» iiatitnil«. 
aodt froialhe cgwmaUmoea in which he atood, frequently 
most affecting. > His protestation (which was deliTered. 
in writing) leaving heea read, WestoBy the. prolocutor,, 
addresaed him with* "Then refute you to dispute!, 
will you then, here auhseribe?** To. which he replied* 
'* nO| good master. 1 pray you he good to an old many 
you mBj,(jS it please God) he once old as I am; ye 
may come to this age» and to this debility.*. Butthia 
touching appeal ' pr9duced but little .efifect; . he was 
harassed with vain and foolish questions upon. the sacra^. 
menti to which ^be ateadily replied, without yielding in 
the , slightest degree to their views; but with an unwil- 
lingness to argue, which was the natural result of hia 
settled &ith, andvhia conviction that the time was justat 
hand, when, with his translation into happier realms, 
these **vain janglinga" would cease for ever. "Dispu- 
tation/ he. replied to one of the examiners, "requiretk 
a good memory ; my memory is gone clean, and marvel- 
lously weakened^ and never the better I wis for the 
prison." He was then asked how long he had been in 
prison? 

Latimer. These three quarters of this year. . . 

Weston, ., And I have been in prison these six years^. 

Latimer, The more pity^ good master... 

Weston,,, HoWrlong have you been of this opinionl . 

Latimer* It is long) sir, ; since I have^ been of. this 
opiniour <. 

Westonm Yehftye aaidmaaaat Greenwiehfull devoutly. 

Latimer, Yea, I cry God mercy foe It^ heaitily^ o 
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WMott^ Wb#re-foirmt ye tiuif new fangleiieiiyf 

Latimer. I have kn^ sought for the truths in thi» 
uMitteirtif thd saemnielit^ and haVe fiotl^eedof chitlhihd 
past 'seren years; and iny lord of CanterbwryV book* 
hadr crspeciaUy confirmed nij judgment herein. If I 
c6aM remember all therein* contained, i would Hot fe«* 
toanswer any man in this matter. 

Wbsiott. Ydii wereonee a Lutheran. 

Latkiter; No, i was a papiist^ fol* I neiret codld' 
perceive how Luther could defend his of^iniito; withdttt 
trffll^ubstantiation.** 

Th6h, after many friVdlous questiony; tendifig to 
nbthiH^ but to multiply wordis^'and consume time, IVes- 
ton asked him, ''fbrty yeiirs'i^o, whither cotdd'yofi 
have gone to have found your doctiine ?" 

Ldtmier. The more cause we have to thank 66d;' 
whd hath now sent his light ihto the world;' 

Weiton. Light! nay, light and licentious preaeherd^V 
for you could not tell what you would have ; ' ye altered 
and changed so often your communions and your altars ; 
and all for this one cause, to spoil and rob the church. 

Latimer. These things pertain nothing to me. I 
must not answer for all other men's deeds, but only for 
mine own " 

We here perceive the striking uniformity which, from 
the earliest record of religious history, down to the pre- 
sent hour, has marked the sentiments of the enemies of 
the gospel. When all other means fail to silence reli- 
gious truth, recourse is had to accusation; and every 
inconsistency, every error, which the frailty of humanity 
may fall into, is adduced in testimony of the danger of 
its principles. 
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The account of the Oxford disputation is best con- 
cluded in the words of Fox himself. 

** Thou hearest, good reader, how this glorious prolo- 
cutor triumpheth ; but whether he hath the victory or 
no, that I suppose, thou hast not yet, neither heard, nor 
teen. And, grant that he had the victory, yet, what 
great marvel was it, disputing as he did, non sine suo 
theseo, that is, not without his tippling cup standing at his 
elbow, all the tim^ of his disputation ; nor without the 
secret laughter of them that beheld the matter; but 
especially at that time, when Dr. Ridley disputing with 
one of the oppose rs, the said prolocutor taketh, and 
holdeth the cup in his hand, speaking to the opponent, 
'urge hoc, urge hoc,' saith he; 'nam hoc, facit pro 
nobis;* in which words, as he moved no little matter of 
laughter to the beholders thereof, so I thought here, 
also, not to leave the same unmentioned, somewhat also 
to delight the reader withal, after his tedious weariness 
in reading the story thereof*" 



CHAPTER XIX. 



On the twentieth of April, 1554, Cranmer, Latimer, 
and Ridley, were brought to St. Mary's, where the pro- 
locutor, Weston, informed them, that, having been over- 
come in the disputatibn, they were required to subscribe 
to the established faith. 

Cranmer objected, that the disputation had not been 
properly conducted, and refused his subscription. Rid« 
ley and 'Latimer replied in the same way ; and, having . 
refused to change their sentiments, they were judged to 
be obstinate heretics, and no more members of the 
church. Upon which, Cranmer said, ** from this your 
judgement and sentence, I appeal to the just judgement 
of Almighty God, trusting to be present with him in 
heaven, for whose presence in the altar, I am thus con- 
demned.** 

Ridley made reply, ** although I be not of your com- 
pany, yet I doubt not but my name is written in another 
place, whither this sentence will send us, sooner than we 
should, by the course of nature, have come.** 

Latimer, answered with his usual sincerity, ** I thank 
God most heartily, that he hath prolonged my life to this 
end, that I may, in this case, glorify God, by this kind 
of death." 

To which Weston replied, •* if you go to heaven with 
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this faith, then I will never come thither, as I am thus 
persuaded." 

The business was then finally concluded, by a solemn 
procession, in which the host was carried by Weston. 

There remained nothing further to be expected, on the 
part of the prisoners, than their condemnation to the stake. 
How near, or how distant this terrible trial might be, 
presented to the destined victims of these fearful times, 
an unceasing source of awful speculation ; and, whra 
we consider the state of human nature, under die agita^ 
tions of hope and fear, we may reasonably believe, that 
the most agonizing part of their affliction, was the sus- 
pense in which they were held, as to the p^od of their 
suffering. 

But, it is profitable to remark, that supplies* of spiri- 
tual strength, are invariably given as our need requires. 
Like the manna which the Israelites were commanded 
to gather, " according to their eating," and which no 
man -was to leave of, for the following day, our heaven^- 
ly Master, would have us daily come to him for fresh por- 
tions of ** the living bread," which is to nourish and sus- 
tain our souls. '* Take no thought for the morrow^ for 
the morrow shall take thought for the things of itself." 
As if he had said, *'wait upon me now ; seek my help for 
present difficulties; when others ttre to arisen is not 
known to you, and cannot be provided for ; but they are 
known to me ; and when they befall you, the due niea- 
sure -of strength is ready for you. ** No spiritual exercise 
putt more honour upon God, than a ohildlike spirit of 
dependence ; in a word, than faith. ** Said I not unto thee, 
that if thou* wouldst believe, thou shouldst see the glory 
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of Ood." *' Thoogfa he sky me, yet will I tnM ni 
Hon ;** was the buiguge of the suflferaig patriarch ; and 
has it aotheen the langvage of erery one of God*s fiuthful 
SoO&wen, from the first hour that sio bnNight suflfeiing 
into existmce ? Matt it not hare been the geouiiie ex* 
pemnee of his tried and tempted serrants, at the time 
of wfaidi we speak ? It is no difficuli thing to cooceiTe 
the ' sacrifice ereif of life, under the impulse of sud** 
den and strong excitement ; for the sacrifice of life* con- 
templated simply in its^ is often an inferior sacrifice 
to others, that might be named. But to " die daily," to 
stand in hourly expectation of the stroke, divested of all 
external aid, and leaning simply on the promises of Ood, 
audi in this state of preparedness and expectation for an 
awful change, to cheer the heavy interval with the irwnr 
quil exercise of the faculties, whidi a good God has be^ 
stowed, (as was the case with those of whom we speaki) 
this, indeed, we may say, *' is the Lord's doing, and it is 
marretlous in our eyes." 

Cranmer and Ridley employed a part of their eapli^ 
vity In literary composition, and Latimer in reading over 
and over again^ the new testament. His prayers wtfre 
fervent, frequent, and continued for such a length of 
time, th&t he could not rise from his knees without help. 
Augustine Bemher, a pious foreigner, who had been a 
servaiM of Latimer's, and continued to bring him, and 
th^'iltlier prisonerii, supplies of money and necessariet 
fronfdifibrerit friends^ thus speaks, in a letter to the 
dutchess of Norfolk; of Latimer's devotion, during thk 
period. 

*' The other thing that I would have noted, is his ear* 
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neatness, and diligence in prayer ; wherein, oftentimes, 
so long he continued kneeling, that he was not Me 
to rise without help ; and, amongst other things, there 
were three principal matters he prayed for ; the first, 
that as God had appointed him to be a preacher and pro- 
fessor of His word, so also he would give him grace to 
stand unto his doctrine until his death ; the other thing, 
the which, most instantly, with great violence of God*8 
spirit he desired, was, that God, of his mercy would re- 
store the gospel of His son Christ, into this realm of 
England once again : and these words, * once agaitif once 
again,* he did so inculcate, and beat into the ears of the 
Lord God, as though he had seen God before him, ince 
to face. The third principal matter, wherewith, in his 
prayers he was occupied, was, to pray for the preserva- 
tion of the queen's majesty that now is,* whom, in his 
prayer, accustomably, he was wont to name, and, even 
with tears, desired God to make her a comfort to this 
comfortless realm of England. These were the matters 
he prayed for, so earnestly.** 

A very early impression of the peril, which his steady 
adherence to the truth, would, eventually, bring upon him, 
seems to have prevailed in Latimer s mind. The same 
Augustine Bernher, in a preface which he , wrote to 
a volume of Latimer's sermons, thus speaks of it : 
** Amongst other things, he ever affirmed that the preach- 
ing of the gospel would cost him his life ; to the which 
thing, he did most cheerfully aim and prepare himself, 
being entirely persuaded that Winchester was kept in 

• JUizabeth. 
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the Tower, for the same purpose. Therefore, not kmg 
after queen Mary was proclaimed, a pursuivant was sent 
down into the country, for to call him up; of whose 
coming when he was made aware, about six hours before, 
by a faithful man of God, John Careless, (a man worthy 
of everlasting memory) he prepared himself for his 
journey, before the said pursuivant came to his house ; 
at the which thii^, when the pursuivant marveUed, see- 
ing him so prepared towards his journey, he said unto 
him, 'my friend, you be a welcome messenger unto 
me ; and be it known unto you, and to the whole world, 
that I go as willingly to London at this present, being 
called by my prince to render a reckoning of my doc* 
trine, as ever I did to any place in the world ; and 1 do 
not doubt, but that God, as he hath made mc worthy to 
preach the word before two excellent princes, so, he will 
enable me to witness the same unto the third, either to 
her comfort, or discomfort, eternally.' " 

Some beautiful letters of Ridley, written in the inter- 
val of which we have been speaking, exhibit the steady 
composure in which his mind was kept. He even be- 
comes almost jocose on one occasion, in speaking of his 
landlady, Mrs. Irish, who was somewhat of a shrewish 
disposition. It is in one of his letters to Grindal, in 
which he gives an account of his present situation : " Of 
all us three fellow- captives at Oxford,** he says, '* I am 
kept most strait, and with least liberty, either because 
in the house, where I am kept, the wife rules the hus- 
band, (although he is mayor of the city») a morose and 
most superstitious old woman, and who thinks it for her 
credit, that it be said of her, that she guards me with the 
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utaibit eantion and restndnt/ But the mdti liimtfelf, Mr/ 
Iriih/n obliging enough to every body, thcrngh to iiif 
wife something too obsequious. Though I nevef w^ 
married, as you know, yet from the conversation! hav6 
had' with this married couple, I seem able pretty well tb 
gubss, what a great misfortune and insufferable yoke it 
is, to be linked with a bad woman in matrimony. Right- 
ly, therefore* did the wise man say, that, ' a good wife 
is the gifl of God ;' again, * a vhtuous woman will do her 
husband good.' Either this, 1 say, is the reason, or els^ 
because the higher powers, for what cause 1 know not, 
hsrve given command that it should be so; which,' in* 
deed, is the reason they constantly give me, whenever 
I complain to them of their excessive severity to me.^ 

In the same letter, he mentions the comfort which he 
and his companions enjoyed in their afflicted lot. 

** Blessed be God," he says, *' we three, at the writii^ 
hereof, are in good health, and, in God, of good cheer. 
We have looked long ago to have been dispatched, for 
we ivere all three on one day, within a day or two Of out 
disputations, condemned as heretics, by Dr. Weston, "he 
being the head commissioner, and, since that time, we re* 
maih as we were led by him. The Lord's will be fulfilled 
in us, as I do not doubt, but, by his grace it shall 1>e, 
to his glory and our endless salvation, through Jc^isi 
Christ our Lord." 

This period of sharp trial, was likely to JElfibrd an ocdt* 
sion for troubling the constancy of the mairtyrs, with en- 
treaties from those who were less steadfast in the failtH, 
that they would recant. A letter of Ridt^y's, in k'eply to 
a pelfsbb f^hdi had' addressed him upon that point, is so 
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c of the firmness of lua principles, that lome 
extracts Iram it cannot but be interesting. It was writ- 
tea to a person of the naroe of West, who liad fonnerly 
been one of his chaplains ; but who had turned to popery 
in queen Mary's reign. Since Ilidiey's imprisonment 
at Oxford, West had, by letter, exhorted him to " con- 
sider the danger he was in, and not to stand out, in vain 
glory, against learning, but to return to the church of 
Rome, since ' he must eit/ier agree or die.' " To which 
letter, Ridley thus replies: 

" I wish you grace in God, and love of the truth, 
without which, truly established in men's hearts, by the 
mighty hand of Almighty God, it is no more possible to 
stand by the truth in Christ, in time of trouble, than it 
is for the wax to abide the heat of tlie fire. 

" Sir, know this, that I am, blessed be God ! persuad- 
ed that this world is but transitory ; and, as St. John 
saith, ' the world passeth away, and the lust tiiereof,' 
I am persuaded Christ's words are true ; * whosoever 
*hall confess mc before men, lum will I confess, also, 
before my Fatlier, which is in heavea' And 1 helieva 
that no earthly creature shall be saved, whom the Re- 
deemer and Saviour of the world shall deny hefore his 
Fa,ther. The Lord grant that this may be so grafted, 
established, and fixed in my heart, that neither things 
present, nor to come, high nor low, life nor death, be 
able to remove me hence. 

" It is a goodly wish, that you wish me deeply to. con- 
sider things pertaining unto God's glory : but, if you bad 
wiahed also, that neither fear of death, Dor hope of 
worldly prosperity, should hinder me from maintaining 
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God's word and bis truth, which is his glory and true 
honour, it would have liked me well. You desire me, for 
God's sake, to remember myself; indeed, sir, now it is 
time 80 to do ; for, so far as I can perceive, no less dan- 
ger is before me, than the loss, both of my body and 
soul ; and, I think, then it is time for a man to awake, if 
any thing will awake him. You say, you have made 
much suit for me. God grant, that you have not, 
in suing for my worldly deliverance, impaired and hin- 
dered the furtherance of God's word and his truth. You 
give me good lessons, to stand in nothing against my 
learning, and to beware of vain glory. Truly, sir, I, 
herein, like your counsel very well ; and, by God's grace, 
intend to follow it, unto my life's end. 

'* I cannot see what it will avail me, to write unto those 
whom you name. For this, I would have you know, 
that, I esteem nothing available for me, which will not 
also further the glory of God. And now, because I 
perceive you have an entire zeal and desire for my de- 
liverance out of this captivity, and worldly misery, if I 
should not bear you a good heart in God again, me- 
thinks I were to blame. Sir, how nigh the day of my 
dissolution and departure out of this world is at hand, 
I cannot tell. The Lord's will be fulfilled, how soon so- 
ever it shall come. I know the -Lord's words must be 
verified on me, that I shall appear before the incorrupt 
Judge, and be accountable to him, for all my former life. 
And, although the hope of his mercy is my sheet-anchor 
of eternal salvation, yet I am persuaded, that whosoever 
willingly neglects, and regards not to clear his conspi* 
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ence, he cannot hsive peace with God, nor a lively faith 
in his mercy. 

** Conscience, therefore, moves me, considering you 
were one of my family, and one of my household, of 
whom then, I think, I had especial care, and who, above 
all those who were within my house, indeed, ought to 
have been an example of godliness to all the rest of my 
cure, not only of good life, but also in promoting of 
God's word to the uttermost of their power ; this con- 
science moves me, also, now to require both you, and my 
friend. Dr. Hervey, to remember your promises, made to 
me in times past, of the pure setting forth and preach- 
ing of God s word and his truth. These promises, al- 
though you shall not need to fear to be charged with 
them of me, hereafter, before the world, yet look for 
none other, (I exhort you as my friends,) but to be 
charged with them, at God's hand. This conscience, 
and the love that I bear you, bid me now say unto both, 
in God's name, * fear God, and love not the world ;' 
for God is able to cast both body and soul, into hell fire. 
But here, peradventure, you would know of me what 
is the truth. Sir, God*s word is the truth, as St. John 
said, and that, even the same that was heretofore. For, 
althpugh man doth vary and change like the moon, yet 
God's word is stable, and abideth the same for ever- 
more ; and of Christ it is tnUy said, * Christ yesterday, 
and to-day, the same is also for ever.' What also is it, 
I pray you, to confess or to deny Christ in this world, 
but to maintain the truth taught in God's word, or, for 
any wprldly respect, to shrink from the same ? For, he 
that will forsake willingly, either for fear, or gain of this 
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world, one open truth of God's word, if he be con- 
strained, he will assuredly forsake God, and all his truth, 
rather than he will endanger himself to lose, or to leave 
that which he loves better than he loves God, and the 
truth of his word. I like very well your plain speak- 
ing, wherein you say, * I must either agree or die ;* and, 
I think, that you mean of the bodily death which is com- 
mon both to the good and bad. Sir, I know I must die, 
whether I agree or not But» what folly were it then, 
to make such an agreement, by which I could never 
escape this death which is common to all, and should 
also incur the guilt of death, and eternal damnation! 
Lord grant that I may utterly abhor and detest this 
damnable agreement so long as I live ! 

** And, because, I dare say, you wrote from friendship 
unto me, this short, earnest advertisement, and» I think, 
verily wishing me to live, and not to die, therefore, bear- 
ing towards you in my heart, no less love in God, than 
you do to me in the world, I say unto you, in the word 
of the Lord (and what I say to you, I say to all my 
friends and lovers in God) that, if you do not confess 
and maintain, to your power and knowledge, that which 
is grounded upon God's word, but, will either for fear or 
gain of the world, shrink and play the apostate, indeed 
you shall die the death — you know what I mean. And 
I beseech you all, my true friends and lovers in God, 
remember what I say ; for this may be the last time, per- 
adventure, that ever 1 shall write unto you. 

From Bocardo, in Oxford the 8th day of April, 

1556."— 

NICHOLAS RIDLEY. 
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The measures adopted with reqiect to the Oxford 
prisoners, inspired the other leading men amongtc tba 
reformers, with appreliensions that a similar acene oi 
di^p^ceful oppression, might be practised towards thtm* 
sdves. Hooper« Rogers, Bradford, and other men €»f 
talent were, at tliis time, confined in the London prisons* 
Hooper, on hearing that a commission was already ta« 
sued, appointing them to hold a disputation at CanH 
bridge, cddressed a letter to Philpot, Taylor, Bradfof^ 
and those in general, who were imprisoned in the King's 
bench, in which he informed them of the intelligence 
that had reached him, and what were his sentifnenCa 
respecting it. 

*' They will deny our appeal,** he says, ** but let ua 
c^lenge the appeal, and take witness thereof, of sttch 
. as be present, and require for indiflferency of hearing 
and judgement, to be heard either before the queen and 
the council, or else before all the parliament, as thejr 
were used in king Edward's days. Further, for my 
part, 1 will require books and time to answer. We have 
been prisoners now three quarters of a year, and hava 
lacked our books, and our memories by close ketping, 
and ingratitude of their parts, be not as present, and 
quick as theirs be. I trust God will be with lis ; nay, 
I doubt not, but he will, and teach us to do all things* tn 
his cause, godly and constantly." 

In the same letter he mentions a speech of Weston's, 
which is quite in keeping with the whole picture of thcss 
terrible times. ** There is no law to condemn us, as 
i^r as I know," says Hooper, "and so one of the eonvo- 
cation house said this week to Dr. Weston." To whom 

ft 
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Weston made this answer : "It forceth not,** quoth he, 
" for a law ; we have a coromission to proceed with 
them ; when they he dispatched^ let their friends sue tht 
law** *' Now," proceeds Hooper, " how soon a man may 
have such a commission at my lord chanceUor's* hand, 
you know." 

After much deliberation amongst the reformers, they 
put forth a paper, signed by the principal persons 
of their side, in which they calmly stated their case, 
and the reasons which induced them to decline the pro- 
posed disputation, except it was carried on before the 
queen and her council, or else, conducted in writing ; a 
concession which they claimed upon the groimd of their 
being prisoners, not because they were rebels, or trai- 
tors, or transgressors of any law, but simply for consci- 
ence towards God and his truth. " It was clear," they 
■aid, *' that the determinations of the universities were 
already made ; they were their open enemies, and had 
already condemned their cause, before they had heard it ; 
which was contrary both to the word of God, and the 
determinations they had made in king £dward*s time.** 
They gave, as additional reasons for declining to dispute, 
except in writing, that they had been kept long in pri* 
ton ; some of them, nine or ten months, witliout the use 
of books, or papers, or convenient places for study. 
They knew also, they should not be heard to speak their 
minds fully, but should be stopped at Uie pleasure of 
their judges. But, they stated themselves to be ready to 
give a summary pf their faith, for which they wo.i4d be 
veady to qfier up their lives^ to the halter, or the iSre^fit 

* Gardiner. 
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God should appoint : and then, with a simple and clear 
statement of their principles, they concluded by saying, 
that these things they were ready to defend, as they often 
had before offered; and they charged aR people to 
enter into no rebellion against the queen, but to obey 
her in all points, except where her commands were eon* 
trary to the law of God. 



»S 



CHAPTER XX. 



Mary had now strengthened the power of the papists, 
by her niarringc with Phih'p ; and many advantages had 
already accrued to the pope ; but the general feeh'ng 
was totally hostile to the Roman catholics ; and the 
gloomy spit it of the queen, uniting with the cold reserve 
of her husband, threw over public affairs a dark and 
oppressive atmosphere, through which no gleam of mo- 
ral sunshine penetrated. In vain did she seek, by the 
exhibition of various popish pageantries, in which the 
populace had formerly delighted, to bring their hearts 
back again to the ancient religion. Attempts were made 
to celebrate her reconciliation with the pope, by singing 
the Te Deum, and performing high mass in different 
cathedrals. She, and the king, also rode through the city, 
preceded by Ciardiner, the chancellor, carrying the great 
seal, and Cardinal Pole, the pope's legate, carrying the 
cross ; and when, as the holy father's representative, he 
stopped to bless the people, as he passed along, no 
respect was shown either to the benediction, or the 
cross ; and the most sullen silence marked the disap- 
probation with which these futile endeavours to cheat 
them out of their principles, were received by the peo- 
p\e. Other measures were, therefore, to be tried ; and 
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these vain exhibitions yielded to the display of the most 
atrocious horrors. 

Some opposition took place between Pole and Gardi* 
ner, as to the expediency of proceeding to extremities 
against the reformers ; the cardinal, who was a moderate 
man, proposing milder measures than Gardiner was in- 
clined to follow. Besides his long cherished antipathy 
to the protestants, Gardiner had lately received an af- 
front, which considerably increased his disposition to 
pursue them with the utmost severity. 

This was the reprinting, by the reformers in Germany, 
and from thence conveying into England, a book he had 
written thirty years before, called ** True Obedience ;" 
and to which Bonner had added the preface. In this 
book, he not only argued against the pope's supremacy, 
and for that of the king, (Henry VIII.) but he had con- 
demned Henry *s marriage with queen Catherine, as 
unlawful, and had justified the king's divorcing her, 
" and marrying his most godly and virtuous wife, queen 
Anne." 

The plea, by which he justified his versatility, was, 
that, "like Peter he had erred through fear and weak- 
ness;** which plea, Burnet calls, "an unreasonable thing, 
to compare an error of near thirty year's continuance, 
to the sudden denial of St. Peter, that was presently ex- 
piated with so true and sincere a repentance." 

The inclination of Gardiner for severe measures to- 
wards the reformers, met with ready sympathy on the 
part of the queen ; whose contracted mind, and sordid 
bigotry, beheld, in the sentiments and conduct of hex 
victims, only a different modification of thq ^aiiie obsti- 
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nkcy, Bxid blind iteal, which characterized her own views; 
and which, when exhibited to her in another shape, 
ro/tltsed Ai^r utniost indignation and disgust. Hence, in 
reviewSfigf the conduct of Mary, in the horrible transac- 
tii/ns to which our attention will now be drawn, it is 
essentia], that we give to her opinions, and her circumr- 
stances, a just and candid consideration, in order that the 
feeling of detestation which would naturally arise in read- 
ing this portion of history, may be so corrected by re- 
flection, that the mind may be enabled to observe, and 
iniprove the awful circumstances it contemplates, to the 
wisest and best of purposes. One most valuable and 
inxportant truth is to be derived, from remarking the 
different restdts which distinguished the conduct of the 
professotd of the two modes of faith. ** A tree is known 
by its fruits." If we see fraud, violence, oppression, 
and blobdsfied, to be the fruit of an adherence to par- 
ticular tenets of religion, we cannot, for a single instaht, 
suppose that such a religion can be founded upon the 
gospel of Christ ; because the character, as well as doc- 
trine of that gbspel, is to produce " peace ujk)n earth, 
aiid good will towards men." If, on the. other hand, 
we behold love, joy, patience, long-silffering, self-denial* 
reverence of God and his commands, even, to the yield- 
ing of lifb' itself, (if life can orily be preserved, by com- 
promising the Hbhour due unto those commands,) we 
liebd hoi Hesitate to decide from what root, principles so 
lo^dy, ind sb adverse to the natural corruption of the 
human heart, must spring. It i!^ of thie utmost use ib 
simplify oiir iieMrs of things, especially upon this diiV 
j^Ct ; ihitemui6H ds the n)itural enmity bf tfa^ heirt td 
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gospel troth, would incline many persons to seek for the 
solution of the calmness and constancy of the martyrs, 
in almost any principles, rather than in the sins^le eye, 
which looked to Jesus as the author and the finisher of 
faith. 

The first victim selected for punishment, was John 
Rogers, a divine, who had been educated at the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, but who had officiated for some 
years, in the capacity of chaplain, to the English mer- 
chants, at Antwerp ; during his residence at which place, 
he became acquainted with Tindal, and Miles Cover- 
dale. His intercourse with these pious and enlightened 
persons, enabled him to acquire such an improved know- 
ledge of the sacred scriptures, as to fit him for assisting 
them in translating the bible. He returned to Eng^ 
land, during the reign of Edward, and was made preben- 
dary of St. Paul's, in which capacity, he preached before 
the queen, a sermon, that gave her great offence. His 
name has already been brought before the reader, in con- 
nexion with that of Bradford, when they jointly assisted 
Bourne in escaping from the fury of the people, on his 
preaching in favour of popery. In consequence of his 
part in that affair, Rogers had been confined to his house; 
and was, from that time, contemplated as a victim to be 
offered up at the first opportunity. During this interval, 
he was urged by his friends to escape to the continent. 
Both the time and means for such an escape were in hi» 
power; but he was not disposed to avail himself of thetti* 
His mind was fully bent to stand the trial that awMt- 
ed him ; nor did the affecting circumstance of his po»- 
•essing a wife and ten children, in any degree, diatnrli 
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the ttrengtli, or constancy of his determination. He 
remembered the words, *' he that k>yeth wife or children 
more than roe, is not worthy of me ;** and he felt that 
he ooold resign his dearest ties, into the arms of Him 
who had said, ** leave tliy fatherless children, and / wiU 
presenre them alive ; and let thy widovis trust in me.*' 

Through the instrumentality of Bonner, he was re- 
moved to the prison of Newgate ; and, in the month of 
January, 1 555, he was brought before the chancellor, 
(Gardiner) and others of the council, for the purpose of 
undergoing an examination ; the particulars of which, in 
his own hand writing, were found, by his widow, in his 
cell, a few days after his death. 

The detail of the profitless, and, generally, absurd 
questions, which, at these examinations, were put to the 
unfortunate prisoners, would' afford but little interest 
Knowing their fate to be already determined, and their 
cause adjudged, they had only to preserve themselves 
from becoming accessary to their own death, by falling 
unguardedly into the various snares, which the subtlety 
of their adversaries placed before them. 

The concluding paragraph of the narrative of Rogers, 
is worthy of being transcribed : 

"And here would I gladly," he writes, "have given 
a more perfect answer to all the former objections, as 
also a due proof of that which I had taken in hand ; but, 
at this present, I was informed, that I should, to-mor^ 
row, come to a further answer. Wherefore, I am com- 
pelled to leave out that, which I would most gladly have 
done, desiring here the hearty and unfeigned help of the 
Frayer9 of all Chri^t's true members, the true children 
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of the true unfeigned catholic church, that the Lord God 
of all consolation, will now be my comfort and strength, 
my buckler and shield, as also of all my brethren, that 
are in the same case and distress ; that I, and they alJ, 
may despise all manner of threats and cruelty, and even 
the bitter, burning fire, and the dreadful dart of death ; 
and stick like true soldiers to our dear and loving cap- 
tain, Christ, our only Redeemer and Saviour, and also the 
only true head of the church, that doth all in us, all 
which is the very property of a head, (and that is a 
thing that all the bishops of Rome cannot do,) and that 
we do not traitorously run out of his tents, or rather out 
of the plain fields, from him, in the most jeopard of the 
battle ; but that we may persevere in the fight, (if he will 
not otherwise deliver us) till we be most cruelly slain of 
his enemies. For this I most heartily, and at this pre- 
sent, with weeping tears, most instantly and earnestly 
desire and beseech you all to pray ; and also if I die, to 
be good to my poor and most honest wife, being a poor 
stranger ; and all the little souls, her's and my children ; 
whom, with all the whole faithful and true catholic con- 
gregation of Christ, the Lord of life and death, save, 
keep, and defend in all the troubles and assaults of this 
vain world, and bring at last to everlasting salvation, the 
true and sure inheritance of all crossed christians. — 
Amen, Amen." 

In a few days, he was again examined, and being 
called upon to declare his sentiments on the subject, he 
denied the doctrine of the real presence ; and declared 
the Romish church to be false and unchristian. The 
court then broke up till the following day, when he, 

r3 
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together with Hooper, was for the last time examined in 
the church of St. Mary, Overy's. After Hooper had 
been condemned, Gardiner said to Rogers, " here thou 
wast yesterday, aind we gave thee leave to reraembiet 
thyself this night, whether thou wotildst C6nie to the 
holy (Jatholic thurch of Christ again, or not. TeU us 
now what thou Tiast determined, whether thou wilt be 
penitent and sorry, and wilt return again and take 
mercy." 

Hogtrs, " My lord, I have remembered myself right 
well, ^hat you yesterday proposed ; and desire you td 
give tne leave to declare my mind on that subject, and 
\hen 1 will answer your question. When I yesterday 
desired, that I might be suffered by thfe scripture, and 
the authority of the first, best, and purest church, to de- 
fend my doctrine by writing, you answered me, that it 
might not, and ought not to be granted me ; for I was a 
private person, and that the parliament was above the au- 
tiiority of all private persons, and, therefore, its sentence 
might not be found fault with by any private person. 
Yet. my lord, I am able to show examples, that one man 
hath come into a general council ; and,, afler the whole 
had determined and agreed upon one act or article, that 
same one man, coming in afterwards, hath, by the word 
of God, declared so pithily that the council had erred 
in decreeing the said article, that he caused the whole 
council to change their act or article before determined. 
And of these examples, I am able to bring two. I can 
also show the authority of St. Augustine, that, when he 
disputed with a heretic, he would neither himself, nor 
yet have the bece^e, I919Q upon the deternufiation of tmo 
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former councils, of which one made for him, and tbe 
other for the heretic ; but said, he would have the 8cn|>* 
tures to be their judge. AUo, I could show the autho- 
rity of a learned lawyer Panormitanus, who saith, * that 
more credit should be given to a simple layman, who 
brings with him the word of God, than to a whole as- 
sembly gathered together.* By these things will I prove, 
that I ought, when I bring with me the word of God, 
and the authority of the church for four hundred years 
after Christ, to be heard against the whole parHament« 
although every man in tlie parliament had agreed in the 
determination. For, if Henry VIII. were alive, and 
should call a parliament, and begin to determine any 
thing, then would you all say Amen, and if your grace 
diink proper, let it be so enacted. 

Chancellor. Sit down ; you were sent for to be in- 
structed of us, and you take upon you to be our in- 
structor. 

Rogers, My lord, I stand, and sit not. Shall I not 
be sttflfered to speak for my life ? 

Chancellor. Shall we suffer thee to tell a tale, and 
prate ?" 

Much interruption, and the usual share of contumely 
and abuse, then fell upon the prisoner ; whose case was, at 
length, concluded, by his steadily refusing to retract his 
opinions, and, in consequence of bis steadiness, he re- 
ceived the following sentence of exeommunicadoB : 

" In the name of God, Amen. We, Stephen, by the 
permission of God, bishop of Winchester, lawfully and 
rightly, proceeding with all godly favour, by authority 
and virtue of our office* agaiMt^thee, Joh^ Rogers, prieat, 
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alias called Matthew, before us pefsoftally here present, 
being accused, and detected, and notoriously slandered 
of heresy ; having heard, seen, and understood, and with 
all diligent deliberation, weighed, discussed, and consi- 
dered, the merits of the cause ; all things being observ- 
ed, which, by us, in this behalf, in order of law, ought 
to be observed, sitting in our judgement seat, the name of 
Christ being first called upon, and liaving God only be- 
fore our eyes : because, by the acts enacted, propound- 
ed, and exhibited in this matter, and by thine own con- 
fession judicially made before us, we do find that thou 
hast taught, holden, and affirmed, and obstinately de- 
fended, divers errors, heresies, and damnable opinions, 
contrary to the doctrine and determination of the holy 
church, as namely, these : — that the catholic church of 
Rome is the church of Antichrist : also, that in the 
sacraipent of the altar, there is not substantially nOr 
really the natural body and blood of Christ ; the which 
aforesaid heresies and damnable opinions, being contrary 
to the law of God, and determination of the universal 
and apostolical church, thou hast arrogantly, stubbornly, 
and wittingly maintained, held, and affirmed, and also 
defended before us, as well in this judgement, as also 
otherwise ; and with the like obstinacy, stubbornness, 
malice, and blindness of heart, both wittingly and willing- 
ly hast affirmed, that thou wilt believe, maintain, and 
hold, affirm, and declare the same : we, therefore, Ste- 
phen "Winchester, bishop, ordinary, and diocesan afore- 
said; by the consent and assent, as well of our reverend 
brethren, the lord bishops here present and assistant, as 
also by the counsel and judgement of divers worshipful 
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lawyers and professors of divinity, with whom we have 
communicated in this behalf, do declare and pronounce 
thee, the said John Rogers, otherwise called Matthew, 
through thy demerits, transgressions, obstinacies, and 
wilfulness, (which thou, manifold ways, hast incurred 
by thine own wicked and stubborn obstinacy,) to have 
been, and to be guilty in the detestable, horrible, and 
wicked offence of heretical pravity, and execrable doc* 
trine; and that thou hast before us, sundry timet, 
spoken, maintained, and wittingly defended the said 
cursed and execrable doctrine ; in thy sundry confes- 
sions, and assertions, and recognitions, here judicially 
before us, oftentimes repeated, and yet still dost main- 
tain, affirm, and believe the same ; and that thou hast 
been, and art lawfully and ordinarily convicted in this 
behalf : we, therefore, (I say) although following the 
example of Christ, * who would not have the death of a 
sinner, but rather that he should turn and live,* we have 
gone about oftentimes to correct thee ; and by all lawful 
means that we could, and all wholesome admonitions 
that we did know, to reduce thee again unto the true 
faith and unity of the universal catholic church, notwith- 
standing, have found thee obstinate and stiff-necked, 
willingly continuing in thy damnable opinions and here- 
sies, and refusing to return again unto the true faith and 
unity of the holy mother church, and as the child of 
wickedness and darkness, so to have hardened thy 
heart, that thou wilt not understand the voice of thy 
shepherd, who, with fatherly care doth seek after thee; 
nor wilt thou be allured with his fatherly and godly ad- 
monitions. We, therefore, Stephen, the bishop aforesaid, 
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not willing that thou, who art wicked, should now be- 
eome more wicked, and infect the Lord's flock with 
thine heresy (which we are greatly afraid of), with sor- 
row of mind, and bitterness of heart, do judge thee, and 
definitively condemn thee, the said John Rogers, other- 
wise called Matthew, thy demerits and defaults being 
aggravate, through thy damnable obstinacy, as guilty of 
most detestable heresies, and as an obstinate impenitent 
■inner, refusing penitently to return to the lap and unity 
of the holy mother church ; and that thou has been, and 
art, by law, excommunicate; and do pronounce and 
declare thee, being a heretic, to be cast out of the 
church, and left unto the judgement of the secular power ; 
and now presently so do leave thee, as an obstinate 
heretic, and a person wrapped in the sentence of the 
great curse, to be degraded worthily for thy demerits 
(requiring them, notwithstanding, in the bowels of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that this execution and punishment, 
worthily to be done upon thee, may so be moderated, 
that the rigour thereof be not too extreme* nor yet the 
gentleness too much mitigated ; but, that it may be to 
the salvation of thy soul, to the extirpation, terror, and 
conversion of the heretics, to the unity of the catholic 
faith) by this our sentence definitive, which we here lay 
upon and against thee, and do, with sorrow of heart, 
promulgate in this form aforesaid." 

As soon as the reading of this sentence was eo»- 
cluded. Hooper and Rogers were sent to a place of coDr 
finement till night, and were then conveyed to Newgate. 
The interval between his condemnation, and his suffer- 
ing, was not, to Rogers, a long one. Early in tht 
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niotkiing of tlie 4th of February, lie was awakened from 
a sbund sleep, by the jailer's wife, who came with in- 
telligence, that he must rise directly, and prepare hira- 
ifelf for death. He obeyed the summons with alacrity ; 
calmly observing, that, " as the matter required haste, 
he need not be pkrticular in arranging his dress." He 
was theft taken' before Bonner to be degraded from his 
'dttical appointments. At this moment, the remem- 
brance of his helpless wife, urged him to prefer a last 
request, " that he might be permitted tp speak to her 
before he died." But this was too great a boon to be 
granted by the pitiless ruffian whom he addressed. 

" Thus, then," said Rogers, " you declare your 
charity ! " 

On being brought to the stake, he did not use many 
words ; but in a short address to the people, he exhorted 
them to adhere steadfastly to the faith which he hid 
preached to them, and for which he had, that day, come 
tashed hid blood. A short dialogue took place between 
him and the sheriff Woodroflfe ; a man who appears to 
have been quite worthy of fulfilling the office of witnessing 
th^e barbarities. On demanding of Rogers, whether 
he would revoke his abominable opinions concerning the 
iBSterameht of the altar ? Rogers replied, " that which 
I have preached, I will seal with my blood." 

"Then,'* said WoodrofFe, " thou art an heretic." 

" That will be known,-' replied the martyr, " at the 
day of judgement." 

•* I ivill never pray for thee," said Woodroffe. 

** But I will for you," was the gentle reply of the 
ftriife saiifft. Having repeated the 51st psabn, fitb Irate 
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applied to the wood, and he was soon surrounded by its 
flame ; in the midst of wliich, he seemed to feel no pain, 
washing his hands in it, as if it had been cold water; 
and then lifting them up to heaven, till the devouring 
element had wholly consumed them. 

Amidst the cloud of witnesses, which, at this time, 
encompassed the ark of God, the name of Laurence 
Saunders must not be forgotten. He was descended 
from a respectable family, and received his educa- 
tion at Eton, from whence he removed to King's col- 
lege, Cambridge. After having passed the three years 
of his scholarship, he was seized with an inclination 
to become a merchant, in the city of London; and 
his mother, in compliance with his wishes, engaged him 
in business witfi Sir William Chester, a celebrated 
merchant. This way of life not proving so agreeable to 
him, as he expected, he returned to the university, 
'where he diligently applied himself to the study of the 
learned languat^es, especially the Hebrew, for the sake 
of improving his knowledge of the scriptures. Durii^ 
this time, he appears to have been deeply exercised with 
spiritual temptations, and to have sought help from God, 
with an earnestness proportioned to his sufferings. " He 
prayed often, and with great fervour," says Fox ; " and 
in his prayers, as also, at other times, he had his part of 
spiritual exercises, which his hearty sighing to God de- 
clared ; in which, when any special assault did come, 
by prayer he felt present relief. Then was his company 
marvellous comfortable ; for, as his exercises were 
special teachings, so, in the end, they proved singular 
consolations, wherein he became so expert, that, within 
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a short space, he was able to comfort others, which 
were in any affliction, by the consolation wherewith the 
Lord did comfort him." 

When true religion b^an to advance in king Ed- 
wards time, he obtained a licence to read a divinity 
lecture in the college of Fotlieringay. Here he con- 
ducted himself in a manner worthy of a minister of the 
gospel ; and, by the purity of his doctrine, and the 
sanctity of his life, he put to silence even the tongues of 
such persons as were adversaries to the truth. The 
college of Fotheringay being dissolved, he was made 
reader in the minster at Litchfield. From thence he 
removed to the living of Church Langton, in Leicester- 
shire ; and, at the close of Edward's reign, he obtained 
the benefice of All Hallows, in Bread-street, London. 
When Mary came to the crown, he had thoughts of re- 
signing his country preferment ; but, in the existing 
state of ecclesiastical affairs, he perceived, that the re- 
signation of his livings, would, in all probability, be the 
occasion of their falling into the har.ds of a papist, and, 
therefore, he continued to retain them, with the intention 
of making the best use he could of the means he pos- 
sessed, of advancing the knowledge of the gospel 
amongst his peop!e in Leicestershire, it was in return- 
ing from a visit he had paid to his people in the country, 
that he overtook, on the road, near London, Sir John 
Mordaunt, one of the queens counsellors, who asked him 
where he was going, and for what purpose. Saunders 
replied, that he was returning to his ministerial labours 
in London; upon hearing which. Sir John cautioned 
him to abstain from addressing his people at present. 
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But Saunders objecting to follow this covmael, Mor- 
dmnt repeated it ; adding also, some dark and mys- 
terious words, importing what might be the result, ii 
his advice were neglected. 

Saunders returned to his abode, resolute to pursue 
what appeared to be the path of duty, but disquieted in 
mind ; and perhaps the more so, from the vagueness <^ 
the evil with which he had been so strangely and 
gloomily threatened. One of his friends remarkii^ his 
uneasiness, inquired of him how he did. *' I am in 
prison," he replied ; as if implying that his spirit was 
somewhat fettered and subdued by the anticipation of 
misfortune. But, whatsoever power this melancholy 
foreboding possessed of depressing him, it had none to in- 
terrupt the settled purpose of his soul. The following 
day being Sunday, he was found, like a true soldier, at 
his post, at the church of All Hallows, where he 
preached to his congregation from the words of the 
apostle ; ** I am jealous over you with godly jealousy ; 
for I have espoused you to one husband, that I may 
present you as a chaste virgin to Christ. But I fear, 
lest, by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through 
his subtlety, so your mind should be corrupted from the 
simplicity that is in Christ." 

In this sermon, he set forth the gospel doctrine ©f 
justification through the blood of Christ, warning his 
flock against popish errors, with much zeal and afiection. 

In the afternoon, he was about to resume his duties 
in the same place, when he was interrupted by a mes- 
sage from Bonner, who sent an officer to bring Saunders 
to his presence, immediately. 
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On arriving there, the sight of Sir John Mordaimt* 
in company with the hishop, sufficiently betokened the 
snare into which Saunders had fallen. 

Bonner having brought against him the usual chargea 
of heresy and treason, Saunders replied with art^uinents, 
which, of course, obtained no hearing ; and the inter- 
view closed by hh thus addressing Bonn.r : — ** My 
lord, you seek my blood, and you shall have it ; and I 
pray God you may be so baptized in it, that you niay 
thereafter loathe blood-sucking, and become a better 
man." 

Saunders was then dispatched, for furtlier examina- 
tion, to the chancellor, who shared with Bonner in the 
authority and will to torment their destined victims. 
He was conducted to Gardiner's residence, by Sir John 
Mordaunt ; and on arriving there, Gardiner bciii^ from 
home, Saunders was constrained to wait his arrival, 
which did not take place till four hours afterwards. 
This interval was passed by Sir John, in walking up 
and down, and watching his prisoner ; " who,*' as Fox 
relates it, " stood all this while, very modestly and 
soberly, at the screen or cupboard, bareheaded." The 
rest of the persons who were present, consisted of the 
bishop's household, who were amusing themselves with 
Jjlaying " at the tables." When the bishop returned, 
and had perused the paper which contained the articles of 
accusation against Saunders, he commanded him to be 
brought before him ; and the matter was then quickly 
concluded, by his desiring Saunders, whom he called 
** a frenzical fool," to be taken to the Marshalsea prison. 
Iki this place Saunders continued for a year and a quarter, 
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during which period, he employed himself in writing 
many letters to different persons. Two of those, 
which he addressed to his wife, are so well deserving 
of the reader*s notice, that I here subjoin them : — 

Laurence Saunders to his wife. 

** Grace and comfort in Christ Jesus, our only com- 
fort in extreme assaults. Amen. Fain would this flesh 
make strange of that which the Spirit doth embrace. 
O Lord, how loth is this loitering sluggard to pass forth 
in God's path! It fancietb, forsooth, much fear of 
bugbears ; and were it not for the force of faith, 
which pulleth it forward by the rein of God's most 
tweet promise, and of hope, ivhich pricketh on behind, 
great adventure there were of fainting by the way. 
But blessed, and everlastingly blessed be that Heavenly 
Father of ours, who, in his Christ, our sufficient Sa- 
viour, hath vouchsafed to shine in our hearts, that he 
giveth us the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ ; and, having this treasure in 
earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power might 
be God*s, and not ours ; we are (according to his good 
will) troubled on every side, yet are we not without 
shift; we suffer persecution, but are not forsaken 
therein ; we are cast down, nevertheless we perish not ; 
we bear in the body the dying of our Lord Jesus, that 
the life of Jesus might also appear in our body. Where- 
fore, by the grace of our Christ, we shall not be wearied, 
neither be dismayed by this our probation through the 
fire of affliction, as tliough some strange thing had 
happened unto us ; but, by his power we shall rejoicci 
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inasmuch as we are partakers of Christ's passion ; that 
when he doth appear, we may be merry and glad, know- 
ing that our tribulation, which is momentary and h'ght, 
prepareth an exceeding and an eternal weight of glory 
unto us, ' while we look not on the things whicli are seen, 
but on the things which are not seen/ * They that sow 
in tears shall reap in joy ;* ' for hi^ that gocth on his way 
weeping, and scattering his good seed, shall doubtless 
come again with joy, and bring his whole sheaves with 
him.' Then, 'then, shall the Loid wipe away all tears 
from our eyes.* Then, * then, shall be brought to pass 
that saying, which Is written — Death is swallowed up in 
▼ictory ! Death, where is thy sting ? Htll, where is 
thy victory ? Yea, thanks be to Go:l who hath given us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. — Amen/ 

"In the mean season, it remaineili for us to follow 
St. Peter's bidding : * Let them,' saith he, * that are 
troubled, according to the will of God, commit their 
souls to him with well doing, as a faithful Creator 
and Maker/ He is our Maker, we are his handy- 
work, and creatures ; whom now, when he hath made, 
he doth not leave nor forsake, as the shipwright doth 
the ship, leaving it at all adventures to be tossed in 
the tempest; but he comforteth us, his creatures, and 
* in him we live, move, and have our being ;* yet not only 
. that, but now that he hath, in his dear Christ, repaired 
us, being before, utterly decayed, and redeemed us, 
purging us unto himself as a peculiar people, by the 
blood of his son, he hath put on a most tender good- 
will, and fatherly affection towards us, never to forget 
U8 ; unto whom, by such promises he hath plighted 
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fuch faith, that though it were possible, that the mother 
could forget her infant, and not be tender-hearted to the 
child of her womb, yet may it not be, that his faithful 
believers should be forgotten of him. He biddeth us to 
cast our care on him, and saith, that assuredly he careth 
for us. And, what though for a season he doth suffer us 
to be tossed in the troublous tempest of temptation, 
and seemeth, as in much anger, to have given us over, 
and forgotten us ; let not us, for all that, leave off to 
put our trust in him ; but let us, with godly Job, con- 
clude in ourselves and say, ' even though he kill me, 
yet will I put my trust in him.' Let us, with the 
blessed Abraham, in hope, even contrary to hope, by 
belief, lean unto that our loving Lord, who though 
for our probation he sufiereth us to be afflicted, * yet 
will he not be always chiding, neither keepeth he his 
anger for ever ; for he knoweth whereof we are made, 
he remembereth that we are but dust.' Wherefore, * look 
how high the heaven is in comparison of the earth ! so 
great is his mercy towards them that fear him. Look 
how wide the east is from the west ! so far hath he set 
our sins from us; yea, hke as a father pitieth his own 
children, even so is the Lord merciful unto them that 
fear him.' Oh ! what great cause of rejoicing have we 
in our most gracious God ! we cannot but burst forth 
into the praising of such a bountiful benefactor, and say, 
with the same psalmist, * Praise the Lord, O my soul, and 
all that is within me praise his holy name ! praise the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget ,not all his benefits !' 

" Dear wife, riches hav^ I n<>ne to leave behind me, 
wherewith to endow you after the worldly manner. But 
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idbat jtireature of tasting how sweet Christ is unto hungry 
feiH^sciences, (whereof I thank my Clirist I do feel part, 
and would feel more) that I bequeath unto you, and to 
the rest of my beloved in Christ, to retain the same in 
sense of heart, always. Pray, pray ; 1 am merry,* and 
I trust, I shall be merry, maugre the teeth of all the 
devils in b^U* I utterly refuse myself, and resign my- 
pelf unto my Christ, in whom I know 1 shall be strong, 
M he seeth needful. O pray, pray, pray !** 

The following letter was written, after he had admonish- 
ed her not to come too frequently to the prison, for fear 
of being implicated in the same trouble with himself. 
V)ls aapecimen of the power of simple faith, in subduing 
the yearnings of feeble humanity, it can scarcely (as I 
conceive) be equalled, and surely, not surpassed, by 
^y uninspired transcript : 

Laurence Saunders to his wife. 

" Yx>u sliall, I think, come shortly far enough into dan- 
|{er, by keeping faith and a good conscience. Which* 
dear wife, I trust you do not slack to make reckon- 
ing and account .upon, by exercising your inward man 
jn the meditation of God's most holy word, which is 
she sustenance of the soul, and also by giving yourself 
to humble prayer. For these two things be the very 
means, by which the members of Christ, are made daily 
jnore meet to inherit his kingdom. Wherefore, do this, 
my dear, in earnest, without leaving off; and so shall 
w.e two, with our Christ, and all his chosen children, en- 
^y the merry world in that everlasting immortality; 

* He means, that he was joyful, or, happy. 
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lime joy with which the Father of mercies comforted his 
■ervant, at this perilous crisis. '* O most happy state T 
he exclaims, addressing himself to these his fellow-suf- 
ferers. " O most happy state ! that, in an unspeakable 
manner, ' our life is hid with Christ in God ;* but, 
whensoever ' Christ, who is our life shall appear, then, 
shall we, also, appear with him in glory/ In the mean 
season, as our sight is but through a glass darkly, so we 
walk in faith, not after outward appearance. The which 
fiuth, although for want of outward appearance, reason 
reputeth but as vain ; yet the chosen of God do know 
die efiect thereof, is to bring a more substantial taste 
and lively fruition of very felicity, and perfect blessed- 
ness, than reason can reach, or the senses conceive.** 

Then, having spoken of the satisfaction which he, and 
his fellow-prisoners derived from their steady example 
of faith, and his desire and hope, that their lives might 
be spared, he goes on to say : *' But, if it seem better 
unto the Divine wisdom, that, by speedy death, he hath 
appointed you to glorify Him, the Lord's will be done ! 
yea, even as we do rejoice, both on your behalf, and 
also on our own, that God is magnified by life, and should 
be more abundantly glad for the continuance thereof; so, 
we shall no less rejoice, to have the same wrought by 
death." 

" For, it is a true saying, • if we be dead with him, 
we shall also live with him ; if we suffer, we shall also 
reign with him ; if we deny him, he, also, will deny us.' 
Wherefore, we be of good cheer ; ' always bearing about 
in our body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life 
of Jesus might aj^iear, also, in our body. For we know 

s 
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that he which raised up the Lord Jesus, shall raise up 
UB also, by the means of Jesus, and shall join us to him- 
self, together, with you. Wherefore, we are not wea- 
ried ; for though our outward man perish, yet the in- 
ward man is renewed day by day. For out tribuladoto; 
which is momentary and light, worketh out for us an 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory, while we look 
not at the things which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen ; for the things which are seen are temporail, 
but the things which are not seen, are etetnal.* We 
testify unto you, reverend fathers, that we draw these 
waters with joy, out of the wells of the Saviour. And I 
trust we shall, continually, with you, bless the Lord, and 
give thanks to the Lord, out of the wells of Israel. We 
trust to be merry together, at the great supper of the 
Lamb, whose spouse we are, by faith, and there to sing 
that song of everlasting hallelujah. Amen ! yea, come 
Lord Jesus.'* 

The temperament of Saunders, seems to have been 
cast in the tenderest mould. How strong, then, must 
have been the operation of that holy principle, which stir- 
mounted and subdued the most natural, the most lovely, 
and the fondest of our human sympathies ! and that sn(% 
were his sympathies, the following ci^umstance may tes- 
tify : When strict charge was given to the keeper of 
his prison, that no person whatever should be admitted 
to speak with him, his wife, nevertheless, presented her- 
self at the gate, with the forlorn hope of being alloW^ 
to see her husband. This was denied ; but she brought 
with her a visitor, whose inability to produce any mis- 
chief, inclined the rough jailer, himself, to show her 
some pityi by taking from her arms the " little, poor in- 
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iantf*' (of whom Saunders so tenderly spoke, in his let- 
ters,) and carrying him to his father. The heart of 
Samiders, rejoiced at the sight He took the child in his 
arms, and declared, " he would rather be the father of 
such a boy» than the possessor of ten thousand pounds/* 

At the end of a year and a quarter, he, and many 
others, were again brought before Gardiner, for a final 
examination, or, in other words, for condemnation. 
Saunders conducted himself with resolution, but, at the 
same time, with the discretion of a man who would not 
rashly endanger the life which God had bestowed upon 
him« " Leave off painting,** said Gardiner, in reply to 
his request ' to be heard with deliberation,' " leave off 
painting, and pride of speech, for such is the fashion of 
you aU, to please yourselves in your glorious words.** 
" My lord," replied Saunders, '^ it is no time for me now 
to paint ; and as for pride, there is no great cause why 
it should be in roe. My learning I confess to be but 
small ; and as for riches or worldly wealth, I have none 
at alL Notwithstanding, it standeth me in hand, to 
answer you circiunspectly ; considering that one of these 
two extreme perils are like to fall upon me ; the losing 
of a good conscience, or the losing of this my body and 
life. And I tell you truth, I love both life and liberty, 
if I could enjoy them without the hurt of my conscience." 
Some efibrts having been made to induce him to revoke 
his opinions on the sacrament, the examination was con^ 
eluded, by Gardiner's sayings " well, you be obstinate, 
and refuse liberty.** 

Saunders, My lord, I may not buy liberty at such.a 
price ; but I beseech your honour, to be the means to 
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the queen s majesty, for such a pardon for us, that we 
may live and keep our consciences unclogged. And we 
shall live as most obedient subjects. Otherwise, I must 
say for myself, that by God*8 grace, I will abide the ut- 
most extremity that man may do against me, rather than 
to do against my conscience. 

Chancellor. Ah sirrah, ye will live as ye list. The 
Donatists did desire to live in singularity ; but indeed, 
they were not meet to live on the earth ; no more be you. 
And that shall you understand within these seven days, 
therefore away with him. 

Saunders. Welcome be it, whatsoever the will of 
God shall be, either life or death. And I tell you truly, 
I have learned to die. But I exhort you to beware of 
shedding innocent blood. Truly it will cry. The spirit 
of God, rest upon all your honours. — Amen." 

He was then led out of the place, to wait, amongst a 
crowd of persons, till the £ate of his fellow-prisoners 
was pronounced. He employed this interval in addres- 
sing those around him, and exhorting them " to consider 
their sin in falling from Christ to Antichrist; to rise again 
by true repentance from this their guilt ; and to adhere 
firmly, unto the end, to the true faith, in defiance of 
danger or death." 

After he had been excommunicated, and delivered 
over to the secular power, he was removed to the Comp- 
ter, in his own parish; "whereat," observes Fox, "he 
greatly rejoiced, both because he found there a fellow- 
prisoner, Master Cardmaker, with whom he had christian 
and comfortable conference, and, also, because, out of 
prison, as sometimes out of a pulpit, he might preach to 
his parishioners.'' 
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The following is an extract from a letter, addressed 
to his wife and other friends, after his condemnation^ 
and which was written hut five days hefore he suffered. 
The expressions are quaint ; and, perhaps, to many 
readers, may he altogether unintelUgible ; but there are 
those, who, 1 doubt not, will perceive a sublimity in 
the thoughts, which more than compensates for the 
peculiarity of the language in which those thoughts are 
embodied. 

" O my dear wife, and you all, rejoice with me, I say, 
rejoice with thanksgiving, for this my present promotion, 
that I am made so worthy to magnify my God, not only 
in my life, by my slow mouth, and uncircumcised lips, 
bearing witness unto his truth, but also by my blood to 
seal the same, to the glory of my God, and confirming 
of his true church. And, as yet, I testify unto you, that 
the comfort of my sweet Christ, doth drive from my 
£mcy, the fear of death. But, if my dear husband 
Christ, do, for my trial, leave me alone, a little to myself, 
I know in what case I shall be then ; but, if for my 
proof, he doth so, yet I am sure he will not be long, nor 
fax from me ; though he stand behind the waU, and hide 
himself, (as Solomon saith in his mystical ballad,) yet 
will he peep in by a crevice, to see how I do. He is a 
very tender-hearted Joseph, though he speak roughly to 
his brethren, and handle them hardly ; yea, and threaten 
grievous bondage to his best beloved brother Benja- 
min ; yet can he not contain himself from weeping with 
us, and upon us, and falling on our necks, and sweetly 
kissing us. Such, such a brother is our Christ to us all. 
' Therefore, hasten to go unto him, as Jacob did with 
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his sons and family, leaving their country and ac- 
quaintance. 

'"Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.' Wherefore, be merry, my dear 
wife, and all my dear fellow-heirs of the everlasting 
kingdom. Always remember the Lord. Rejoice in 
hope. Be patient in tribulation ; continue instant in 
prayer ; and pray for us, now appointed to the slaughter, 
that we may be unto our Heavenly Father, ^ fat offering, 
and an acceptable sacrifice. I may hardly write to you. 
Wherefore, let these few words be a witness of com- 
mendations to you, and all them which love us in ^th, 
and, namely, unto my flock, among whom I am resident 
by God's providence, though as a prisoner. And although 
I am not so among them, as I have been, to preach to 
them out of a pulpit, yet doth God now preach unto them 
by me, by this my imprisonment and captivity, which 
now I suffer among them for Christ's gospel's sake. 

" Be not careful, good wife ; cast your care on the 
Lord ; and commend me unto him in repentant prayer, 
as I do you, and our Samuel ; whom, evenilt the stake, 
I will offer, as myself, unto God. Fare ye well, all, in 
Christ ; in hope to be joined with you in joy everlasting. 
This hope is put up in my bosom. Amen, amen, amen ! 
Praised be the Lord ! Pray, pray !" 

The death of such a man as this, though by tortures 
the most revolting to humanity, can produce no senti- 
ment to overpower the holy admiration which it awakens 
in the heart of a true believer ; whose spirit walks with 
Laurence Saunders to the stake, as to the altar on which 
the dross of corruption is to be transmuted into fine gold, 
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that sba]l never become dim. He was removed from 
London to Coventry, where he suffered on the eighth of 
February, 1555. In walking from the prison to the 
stake, he repeatedly cast himself prostrate on the ground, 
and prayed. It was but a short pass — but it was a dark 
one — and he prayed ! What moments of prayer were 
those ! Last moments! — the moments that await us all ! 
The prison and the stake, indeed* are spared us — but it 
is the same transaction as to the end — though brought 
about by different means ; and it behoves us well to 
consider what ground we have to stand upon, when our 
account must be rendered up. It was that rock which 
has supported thousands, and tens of thousands, upon 
which Laurence Saunders reposed. "Welcome the 
cross of Christ,** he exclaimed, as, for the last time, he 
rose from prayer, and clasped his arms round the stake 
to which he was to be bound. — "Welcome the cross of 
Christ ! — welcome everlasting life!" 



CHAPTER XXI. 



I, reluctant] J, pass over the names of Hooper, Taylor, 
and many others, amidst " the noble army of martyrs,* 
who ** glorified God in the day of visitation." But to ex- 
hibit the testimony of a few, is to exhibit the testimony 
of almost all these witnesses to the truth. They '*all 
died in the faith ;" " choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin 
for a season." 

I return, therefore, to the three illustrious sufferers, 
condemned as heretics, and daily looking for the conclu- 
sion of their earthly pilgrimage, whom we left at Oxford. 

On the twenty-eighth of September, 1555, the bishops 
of Lincoln, Gloucester, and Bristol, were empowered, by 
a commission from cardinal Pole, to proceed finally 
against Ridley and Latimer. Cranmer being reserved 
for another occasion, was not included in the citation 
which required the others to appear before the bishops 
on the thirtieth of September, at eight o'clock in the 
morning, in the divinity school at Oxford. 

The examination being separate, Ridley appeared 
first, before his judges. He attended with great respect 
while the cardinal's commission was reading, until men* 
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tion was made of Cardinal Pole, and the pope's holi- 
ness; when, (having till that time stood bareheaded,) 
he thought proper to put on his cap. The bishop of 
Lincoln, remonstrated with him upon this action, by 
representing the case of the cardinal*s high birth, and 
other matters, which he summed up, by saying, ** that if 
Ridley did not voluntarily remove his cap from his head, 
in reverence to the pope and cardinal, it must be done by 
force." 

Ridley replied with moderation and firmness, and 
also with expressions of respect for the cardinal; '*I 
know him,*' said he, *' to be a man worthy of all humility, 
reverence^ and honour, in that he came of the most regal 
blood, and in that he is a man endued with manifold 
graces of learning and virtue ; and, as touching these 
virtues and points, I, with all humility (putting oflfhis cap 
and bending his knee) and obeisance that I may, will 
reverence and honour his grace ; but, in that he is legate 
to the bishop of Rome (putting on his cap) whose usurp- 
ed supremacy and abused authority, I utterly refuse and 
renounce, I may, in no wise give any obeisance or ho- 
nour unto him, lest that my so doing and behaviour, 
might be prejudicial to mine oath, and derogatory to the 
verity of God's word ; and, therefore, that 1 might, not 
only by confession, profess the verity in not reverenc- 
ing the renounced authority contrary to God's word, but 
also in gesture, in behaviour, and all ray doings, express 
the same, I have put on my cap ; and for this considera- 
tion only, and not for any contumacy to your lordships, 
nor contempt of this worshipful audience, nor derogation 
of any honour due to the cardinal his grace, both for his 

S3 
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noble parentage, and also his excellent qualities, I have 
kept on my cap." 

The bishop of Lincoln replied to this, with a repeti- 
tion of the arguments he had before used ; and Ridley 
still continuing firm, he desired one of the beadles to 
pluck the cap from his head; a command to whidi 
Ridley yielded, by gently bending his head, and sub- 
mitting to have his cap removed. The bishop, then, in 
a long oration, endeavoured to prevail upon Ridley to 
recant ; adding to his other arguments, a suggestion to 
Ridley^s memory, that he had once preached the same 
iaith which he now denied; '^also,** he continued, ''in a 
sermon of yours, at Paul's cross, you, as effectually, and 
as catholicly, spake of that blessed sacrament, as any 
man might have done. I wish you to return thither 
from whence you came ; that is, together with us, to 
acknowledge the church of God, (wherein no man may 
err,) to acknowledge the supremacy of our most reverend 
father in God, the pope*s holiness, who^as I said, lineal- 
ly taketh his descent from Peter, upon whom Christ 
promised before his death, to build his church ; which 
supremacy or prerogative the most ancient fathers in all 
ages, and in all thnes, did acknowledge." And» having 
brought a few passages from St. Augustine, and others 
of the fathers, to establish the point, he thus concluded : 
"Here, you see, Mr. Ridley, that all Christendom is 
subject to the church of Rome. What should stay you, 
therefore, to confess the same, with St. Austin, and the 
other fathers?" 

Ridley besought his patience, whilst he replied with 
deliberation; and thus answered to his jdea, that the 
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chqrch of Rome was founded by Christ's declaration to 
Peter. 

** The first point,** said he, " is this, that the see of 
Rome taking its beginning from Peter, upon whom, you 
say, that Christ hath built his church, hath, in all ages, 
lineaUy, from bishop to bishop, been brought to this 
time. As touching the saying of Christ, from whence 
your lordship gathereth the foundation of the church 
upon Peter, truly the place is not so to be understood as 
you take it, as the circumstance of the place will declare. 
For, after that Christ had asked his disciples whom men 
judged him to be, and they had answered, * that some had 
said he was the prophet Elias, some one thing, and some 
another,' then he said, 'but whom say ye that I am?* 
Then Peter said, ' thou art the Christ, the Son of God.' 
To whom Christ answered, ' thou art Peter ; and upon 
this stone will I build my church ;' that is to say, upon 
this stone, (not meaning Peter himself^ as though he 
would have constituted a mortal man, so frail and brittle 
a foundation of his stable and infallible church,) but upon 
this rock, or stone, that is, this confession of thine, ' that I 
am the son of God,* I will build my church. For this is 
the foundation and beginning of all Christianity, with 
word, heart, and mind, to confess that Christ is the Son 
of God. Whosoever beheveth not this, Christ is not in 
him ; and he cannot have the mark of Christ printed in 
his forehead, who confesseth not that Christ is the Son 
of God. Therefore, Christ said unto Peter, that upon 
this rock, that is, upon this his confession, that he was 
Christ the Son of God, he would build his church, to de- 
clare that without this faith, no man can come to Christ; 
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go that this belief, that Christ is the Son of God, is the 
foundation of our Christianity, and the foundation of the 
church." 

In regard to the accusation, that he himself was once 
of a difFcrent opinion, he candidly acknowledged it; 
though he refuted two or three instances respecting his 
former sentiments, which the bishop, in his opening ad- 
dress to him, had unfairly distorted and misrepresented. 

At the conclusion of the examination, the bishop of 
Lincoln exhibited certain articles respecting the real 
presence in the sacrament, and the sacrifice of the mass, 
which Ridley and Latimer were said to have denied, and 
required Ridley to answer to them decisively and prompt- 
ly, either in the negative or affirmative. Ridley applied 
for a respite till the following day ; but not obtaining 
this boon, he returned such replies to the bishop's last 
question, as, in no degree, compromised his rectitude ; but 
which were guarded, discreet, and those which it became 
a wise man to make, in such critical circumstances. 

He was remanded till the following day ; and Latimer 
was then brought forward. His first words were calcu- 
lated to soften any hearts less impenetrable than those 
which surrounded him. ''I am an old man,** said he ; 
"and I pray you, my lords, if I appear again, not to 
send for me until you be ready ; for it is great hurt to 
mine old age, to tarry so long, gazing upon the cold 
walls.'' 

To this affecting appeal, the bishop had the humanity 
to reply, that '^it should not happen again." And then, 
as Fox relates it, "master Latimer bowed his knee 
down to the ground, holding his hat in his hand, having 
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a kerchief on his head, and upon it, a night cap or two, 
and a great cap, such as townsmen use, with two broad 
flaps to button under the chin ; wearing an old, thread- 
bare, Bristol frieze gown, girded to his body with a 
penny leather girdle ; at the which, hung, by a long 
string of leather, his testament, and his spectacles, with- 
out case, depending about his neck upon his breast." 

The bishop addressed him in a long speech, nearly to 
the same effect as that in which he had opened the 
matter to Ridley. In concluding it, he thus urged Lati- 
mer to consider and recant his opinions. ** Remember, 
you are an old man," said he, ** Spare your body ; ac- 
celerate not your death, and, especially, remember your 
soul's health, and quiet of your conscience." 

The imbecility of old age, and the feebleness of Lati- 
mer's appearance, naturally enough, inclined the bishop 
to approach him on the side of terror. But he ill un- 
derstood the principle of moral strength which sup- 
ported the venerable Latimer. In a speech, which 
sufficiently proved his capability of condemning his 
accusers out of their own mouths, he denied the au- 
thority of the Roman church. " They must govern 
indeed," said he, speaking of the Romish bishops, 
" but according to the word of God. But the bishops 
of Rome have turned the rule * according to the word of 
God,' into the rule 'according to their own pleasures.*" 
He proceeded to speak concerning a book which had 
been published, to establish their authority, from this 
passage in Deuteronomy. ** If there ariseth any con- 
troversy amongst the people, the priests of the order of 
Levi, shall decide the matter, according to the law of 
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God.** ''So it must be taken," said Latimer; **but 
in proving this matter, that ' according to God^s lam^ is 
lefl out. What mutilating of scripture is this ! What 
clipping of God*8 coin ! This is much like the govern* 
ii^ which your lordship talked of. Nay, nay, my lords, 
we may not give such authority to the clergy to rule all 
things as they will. Let them keep themselves within 
their commission. Now, I trust, my lord, I do not rail 
yet." 

" No, Mr. Latimer," replied the bishop, •* your talk 
is more like taunting, than railing ; but, in that I have 
not read the book, which you blame so much, nor know 
not of any such, I can say nothing therein." 

" Yet, my lord," said Latimer, " the book is open to 
be read, and is ascribed to one who is bishop of Glou- 
cester, whom 1 never knew, neither did, at any time see 
him, to my knowledge ;" an acknowledgement which 
occasioned a general laugh, as the bishop of Gloucester, 
(who was then sitting in the commission,) stood up to 
acknowledge, that the book alluded to, was his. 

" Was it yours, my lord?" said the old man ; " indeed 
I knew not your lordship, neither ever did see you be- 
fore ; neither yet see you, through the brightness of the 
sun shining betwixt you and me." 

The simplicity of this reply producing another laugh, 
Latimer thus gravely reproved such unseemly merri- 
ment : 

** This is no laughing matter, my masters,** said he, 
** I answer upon life or death. * Woe unto you that laugh 
now, for you shall weep !*" 

Latimer, having, with Ridley, disclaimed, ia his re- 
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pliesy any recognition of the authority of the papal de* 
putiesy the examination was concluded by his being 
also remanded till the following day. 

On the next morning, Ridley was first brought before 
the appointed tribunal in the university church, which 
was sumptuously decorated for the occasion. The 
bishops were seated on a throne trimmed with cloth of 
tissue and silk ; and before them stood a table, covered 
with a silk cloth, at which Ridley was stationed. This 
table was surrounded with framed seats, partly for the 
accommodation of the heads of the university, and also 
to keep off the pressure of the crowd, which was very 
great. Silence having been commanded, the bishop of 
Lincoln again remonstrated with Ridley upon his still 
choosing to wear his cap ; which ended, as, on the pre- 
ceding day, by his lordship's desiring one of the beadles 
CO remove it« 

The same arguments, and the same refutations, upon 
the ** never-ending, still-beginning" theme of tlie supre- 
macy of the pope, and the real presence in the sacra- 
jsient, occupied a considerable interval. At length the 
bishop reverted to the articles to which he had desired 
Ridley's reply. 

Ridley then took out a sheet of paper, and began to 
read his answer, but the bishop would not suffer him to 
proceed. 

Ridley remonstrated with him upon the injustice and 
cruelty of such conduct. " Why, my lord," he ex- 
claimed, ** will you require my answer, and not suffer 
me to publish it f I beseech you, my lords, let the au- 
dience bear witness in this matter. Your lordships may 
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handle it at your pleasure ; therefore, let the audience 
be witnesses of your doings." 

" Well, Mr. Ridley," replied the bishop, « we will 
first see what you have written ; and then, if we should 
think it good to be read, you shall have it published; 
but except you deliver it first, we will take none at all of 
you." It was then delivered by Ridley, to an officer, 
who handed it to the bishop. Having silently looked 
it over, he refused to publish it ; saying, *' that it con- 
tained words of blasphemy with which he would not fill 
the ears of the audience.** 

After many fruitless applications on the part of Rid- 
ley, that the paper should be read, a consultation took 
place between the bishops, which ended in Lincoln's 
reading a few garbled extracts from it, selected at his 
own pleasure. The whole proceeding being now to be 
considered as legalized tyranny of the most barbarous 
description, Ridley proposed no other plea, but retreated 
into silence and submission, as his only outward defence. 

Again he was required to answer to the articles, and 
again he referred to the written paper — but to no pur- 
pose. At last — and it is with something of satisfaction- — 
with something, perhaps, of the calm acquiescence which 
then pervaded the mind of the persecuted Ridley, we 
view the close of this infamous transaction. It was 
wound up by a long and absurd speech from the bishop 
of Gloucester, in which he thus coarsely suggested a 
change of sentiment to the prisoner : ** If you would 
empty your stomach, captivate your senses, and con- 
sider with us, on what slender grounds your religion 
standeth, I doubt not but you might easily be induced 
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to acknowledge our church, to confess our faith, and to 
believe our religion. But what a weak and feeble stay 
in religion is this, I pray you ? Latimer leaneth to 
Cranmer, Cranmer to Ridley, and Ridley to the sin- 
gularity of his own wit." 

He then urged him with the denunciation, *' woe im- 
to them that be wise in their own conceits ;** and setting 
before him the argiiment, which, from the beginning of 
Christianity has served the turn of those who oppose 
it, viz ; " That it was a singular conceit in him to sup* 
pose he only was in possession of the truth ;" he re- 
commended him to bring his opinions to the only sure 
and unerring test of the Roman catholic church. To 
which Ridley made but this short reply. 

** You say, very truly, with the prophet, " woe be to 
him that is wise in his own conceit ! ** but I acknowledge 
no such singularity in myself, nor do I know any cause 
why you should attribute so much to me. Whereas, 
you say, that Mr. Cranmer leans to me ; that is very 
false, since I am a young scholar, in comparison to 
Cranmer. He was a doctor, when I was a young 
scholar ; and he might have been my schoolmaster for 
many years past." 

Some further insult had yet to be his portion, before 
this painful part was ended. It arose from his having, 
on the day before, when petitioning to be permitted to 
speak " but three words," been silenced by the bishop 
of Lincoln, with a promise that, ** on tlie morrow, he 
should be allowed to speak forty.*' 

'* I desire you to perform the promise," said Ridley, 
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addressing him, ** which your lordship made yesterday, 
that I should have license to show cause, why I cannot, 
with safe conscience, admit the authority of the pope/' 

" Whereas you demanded Hcense," repUed the hishop, 
** that you sliould speak three words, I am content you 
should speak forty, and wiU perform my promise.*' 

Ridley then hegan to speak, but before he had com- 
pleted half a sentence, he was Interrupted by the doo> 
tors, who told him that he had exceeded his number of 
words, ''and, with that,** says Fox, ''he was put to 
silence !** 

When we consider this transaction as taking place in 
a civilized nation, amongst persons supposed to be pe- 
cuharly distinguished by talents and learning, at a time, 
moreover, when they were assembled for the purpose 
of confuting religious error, and establishing truth, 
what can we, but exclaim, with the primitive saints and 
martyrs, " Lord thou art God, which has made heaven 
and earthi and the sea, and all that in them is ; who by 
the mouth of thy servant David hast said, 'Why did 
the heathen rage, and the people imagine vain things?' 
The kings of the earth stood up, and the nders were 
gathered together, against the Lord, and against .his 
Christ. For, of a truth against thy holy child Jesus, 
whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel were 
gathered together, for to do whatsoever thy hand and 
thy counsel determined before to be done.** 

The bishop of Lincoln, in some degree, perhaps, 
ashamed of this disgraceful scene, reverted to Ridley's 
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adherence to his prhicipleSy as implying that he waat 
himself, accessary to his own disgrace. 

'* I perceive^ Mr. Ridley," said he, '* you wiU not 
permit us to stay in that point of our commission, which 
we most desired ; for, I take God to witness I am very 
sorry for you." 

** I helieve it well, my lord," said Ridley, " foras- 
much as it will be one day burdensome to your soul." 

'* Not so, Mr. Ridley," replied the bishop ; '* but be- 
cause I am sorry to see such stubbornness in you, that 
by no means, you may be persuaded to renounce yotor 
errors, and to receive the truth. But seeing it is so, 
we must proceed to perform the remaining part of our 
commission ; therefore, I pray you, hearken to what I 
shall say." 

He then read the sentence of condemnation, which, 
for the heretical opinions that Ridley professed (in 
denying the real presence of Christ's body in the sa- 
crament, and also that the mass was a lively sacrifice 
of Ae church, for the quick and the dead), adjudged him 
'* forthwith to be degraded from the degree of a bishop, 
from the priesthood, and all ecclesiastical orders ; de- 
claring, moreover, the said Nicholas Ridley to be no 
member of the church, and therefore committing him to 
the secular powers, to receive of them due punishment, 
according to the tenor of the temporal laws; and, further, 
excommunicating him by the great excommunication." 

Ridley was then committed as a prisoner to the cus- 
tody of the mayor, and removed to make room for 
Latimer. 
:ln the meantime the covering on the table, at which 
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Ridley had been placed, was taken off, as Latimer had 
never received the title of doctor of divinity. The old 
man perceiving this, took his hat, and placed it under 
his arm, while he thus addressed the commissioners : 
*' I beseech your lordships to appoint better order here, 
at your entrance ; for I am an old man, and have a very 
infirm back, so that the press of the multitude doth me 
much harm.** 

The inconvenience was promised to be remedied ; and 
the bishop of Lincoln proceeded with the business, in 
nearly the same manner as on the preceding day ; aU 
efforts to prevail upon Latimer to recant being fruit- 
less, the matter ended, by sentence being pronounced 
upon him as a heretic. 

'^ Is it not lawful for me to appeal from this your 
judgement ?" said Latimer. 

** To whom will you appeal ?" inquired the bishop. 

*' To the next general council,!* said Latimer, " which 
shall be truly called, in God*s name." 

** I am content," replied Lincoln ; " but it will be long 
before such a convocation as you mean, will be called.** 

The crowd then began to disperse ; and Latimer, hav- 
ing been kept in the church, till he could be removed 
without danger of being hurt by the pressure of the 
people, was committed, as Ridley had been, to the cus- 
tody of the mayor. 

The time was now short in which he and his feDow- 
sufferer had to sojourn here ; and the day was over with 
Latimer, when energy of thought, and vigour of action, 
might have drawn from him some testimony of the views 
and sentiments, which filled his mind in passing through 
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these last dark hours of his solemn and mysterious dis- 
pensation. 

We hear little or nothing of him in this interval ; but, 
firom the tranquil resignation with which he surrendered 
himself to death, we may well believe, that the Lord was 
gracious, at this time, in strengthening and preparing his 
old and faithfid servant, for the trial that awaited him. 

Of Ridley's occupations at this mournful period, we 
have many pathetic and beautiful proofs. A few ex- 
tracts from the touching effusion which he calls his " last 
farewell to all his true and faithful friends in God,'*' can* 
not but be acceptable. 

He, reverently, begins it with words of deep adoration. 
** At the name of Jesus,** he says, " let every knee bow, 
both of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth ; and let every tongue confess 
that Jesus Christ is the Lord, unto the glory of God the 
Father. Amen." 

'* As a man minding to take a far journey and to de- 
part from his familiar friends, commonly and naturally, 
has a desire to bid his friends farewell before his depar- 
ture ; so likewise I, now looking daily when I should be 
called to depart hence from you, O ! all ye, my dearly 
beloved brethren and sisters in our Saviour Christ, that 
dwell here in this world ; and having a like mind towards 
you all, and also, blessed be God for this, such time and 
leisure (whereof right heartily I thank his heavenly 
goodness) I bid you all, my dear brethren and sisters in 
Christ, that dwell upon the earth, afler such manner as 
I can — farewell. 
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*' Farewefl, my dear brother George Shipnde> whom 
I have ever found £uthfiil, trusty, and loving in all states 
and conditioDSy and now in the time ci my cross, above 
all others to me, most friendly and steadfast ; and also, 
which pleases me best, above all olher things, ever hear- 
ty in God's cause. 

*' Farewell, my dear sister Alice, his wife. 

"Farewell, my well beloved brother, John Ridley, 
and you my gentle and loving sister Elizabeth ; whom, 
besides the natural league of amity, your tender love 
which you were said ever to bear towards me, above the 
rest of your brethren, binds me to love. My mind 
was to have acknowledged this your loving affection, 
and to have acquitted it with deeds, and not with words 
akme. 

** Farewell, all my kindred and countr3nxien, farewell 
in Christ altogether. The Lord, who is the searcher of 
secrets, knoweth that, according to my heart's desire, 
my hope was of late, that I should have come among 
you, and have brought with me abundance of Christ's 
blessed gospel, according to the duty of that office and 
ministry whereunto I was chosen. 

" I warn you all, my well beloved kinsfolk and country- 
men, that you be not amazed or astonished at the kind 
of my departure or dissolution; for, I assure you, I think 
it the greatest honour that ever I was called unto in all 
my life. 

" If, for rebuke suffered in Christ's name, a man is 
pronounced blessed and happy, by the mouth of the 
holy apostle ; how much more happy and blessed is 
he, that hath the grace to suffer death also! Whereforct 
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aU you that are my true lovers and friends, rejoice, and 
rejoice with me again, and render with me, hearty thanks 
to God, our Heavenly Father, that for his Son's sake» 
my Saviour and Redeemer Christ, he hath vouchsafed 
to call me, being else without his gracious goodness, in 
myself, but a simple and vile wretch, — to call me, I say, 
unto this high dignity of his true prophets, of his faithful 
apostles, and of his holy elect and chosen martyrs ; that 
is, to die and to spend this temporal life, in the defence 
and maintenance of his eternal and everlasting truth.*' 

" Now I have taken my leave of my countrymen and 
kinsfolk, and, as the Lord lends me life, and, gives me 
leisure, I will bid my other good friends in God, of other 
places also, farewell. And whom first, or before others, 
but the university of Cambridge, where I have dwelt 
longer, found more faithful and hearty friends, received 
more benefits, (the benefits of my natural parents only 
excepted,) than ever I did, even in mine own native 
country wherein 1 was bom. 

" Farewell, therefore, Cambridge, my loving mother 
and tender nurse ! If I should not acknowledge thy 
manifold benefits, yea, if I should not, for thy benefits, 
at the least, love thee again, truly I were to be accounted 
ungrateful and unkind. 

" Farewell Pembroke hall, of late mine own college, my 
cure, and my charge ; what case thou art in now, God 
knoweth ! I know not well. Thou wast ever named, 
since I knew thee, which is now thirty years ago, da 
studious, well learned, and a great setter forth of Christ's 
gospel, and of God's true word. So I found thee, and 
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blessed be God, so I left thee, indeed : woe is me, for 
thee, mine own dear college, if ever thou suffer thyself, 
by any means, to be brought from that way. 

** In thy orchards (the walls, butts, and trees, if they 
could speak, would bear me witness) I learned, without 
book, almost all Paul's epistles ; yea, and I ween, all the 
canonical epistles, save only the apocalypse. Of which 
study, although in time, a great part departed from me, 
yet, the sweet savour thereof, I trust, I shall carry with 
me into heaven." 



We may turn from this, to an address which he calls, 
** Another farewell to the prisoners in Christ's gospel's 
cause, and to all those who, for the same cause, are 
exiled and banished out from their own country, choosing 
rather to leave all worldly commodity, than their master 

Christ." 

• ••••• 

"Farewell, my dearly beloved brethren in Christ, 
both you my feUow-prisoners, and you also who are 
exiled and banished out of your country, because you 
will forsake all worldly advantages rather than the gos- 
pel of Christ. 

" Farewell, all ye together in Christ, farewell ; and be 
joyful, for you know that the trial of your faith bringeth 
forth patience, and patience shall make us perfect, whole, 
and sound, on every side : and such, after trial, you know, 
shall receive the crown of life, according to the promise 
6f the Lord, made to his dearly beloved. 

" Let us not hesitate to confess our master Chnst, for 
fear of danger^ whatever it shall be, remembering tfad' 
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promise of Christ, saying, ' whosoever shall confess me 
before men, him will I confess before my Father which 
is. in heaven; but whosoever shall deny me, him will I, 
likewise, deny before my Father which is in heaven.' 
Christ came not to give unto us here, a carnal amity, 
and a worldly peace ; or to knit his people unto the 
world in ease and peace ; but rather to separate and 
divide them from the world, and to join them unto 
himself; in whose cause we must, if we will be his, for- 
sake father and mother, and stick unto him. If we 
forsake him, or shrink from him, for trouble or death's 
sake, which he calleth his cross, he will have none of us, 
we cannot be his. 

" Let us never forget, dear brethren, for Christ's sake, 
that fatherly exhortation of the wise, who speaketh unto 
us, as unto his children, the godly wisdom of God, 
saying thus : * My son, despise not the correction of the 
Lord, nor fall from him, when thou art rebuked of him : 
for whom the Lord loveth, him he corrects, and scourges 
every child whom he receives. What child is he, whom 
the father does not chasten ? If ye be free from chas- 
tisement, whereof all are partakers, then are je bastards 
and no children — Seeing then, when, as we have had carnal 
parents which chastened us, we reverenced them ; shall 
not we much more be subject unto our spiritual Father, 
that we might live ? And they for a little time have taught 
us, after their own mind ; but this Father teacheth us 
for our advantage, to give unto us his holiness. All 
chastisement for the present time» appeareth not pleasant, 
but painful ; but aflerward it rendereth the fruit of righ- 
teousness on them which are exercised in it.^ (Heb. 12.) 

T 
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" Wherefore let ub be of good cheer, good breihrett, 
and let ut pluck up our feeble members, that were 
fiJlen or began to faint; heart, hands, knees, and all the 
rest; and let us walk upright and straight, that no 
limping, nor halting, bring us out of the way. Let m 
look not upon the things that are present ; but, with die 
eyes of our faith, let us stead&stly behold the tfaingi 
that are everlasting in heaven, and so choose rather in 
respect of that which is to come, with the chosen men^ 
bers of Christ to bear Christ's cross, than for this short 
life time, to enjoy all the riches, honours, and {Measure of 
the broad world. 

*' Farewell, dear brethren, farewell; and let us comfort 
our hearts in all troubles and in death, with the word of 
Grod ; for heaven and earth shall perish, but the word off 
the Lord endureth for ever. 

" Farewell Christ's dearly beloved spouse, here wan- 
dering in this world) as in a strange land, far from thine 
own country, and compassed about on every hand with 
deadly enemies, which cease not to assault thee, ever 
seeking thy destruction. 

^Farewell, farewell, Ol ye, the whole universal con- 
gregation of the chosen of God, here living upon eairthr 
the true church militant of Christ, the true mystical body 
of Christ, the very household and family of God, and the 
sacred temple of the Holy Ghost — Farewell. 

*' Farewell, O! thou little flock of the high, heavenly 
pastor Christ, for, to thee, it hath pleased the Heavenly 
Father to give an everlasting and an eternal kingdom — 
Farewell. 

** Farewell, thou spiritual house df God, thou holy and 
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royal priesthood» thou chosen generation^ thou holy 
nadoDy thou won spouae, farewell ! farewell ! ** 

NICHOLAS RIDLEY. 

On the fifteenth of October* Dr. Brookes (the bishop 
of Gloucester,) Dr. Marshall (the vice-chancellor of 
Oxford,) and several of the heads of the university, pro- 
ceeded to the house of Mr. Irish, the mayor, for the 
purpose of performing the ceremony of degrading Rid- 
ley, who was confined a prisoner in the mayor's house. 
As soon as the bishop of Gloucester entered his chamber, 
he told him fur what purpose they were come ; but, at 
the same time, informed him, that the queen, in her 
great clemency, offered him mercy, if he would return 
to the faith he once professed. Ridley declined any 
favour upon such terms; and a short discourse ensued 
between him and the bishop upon the subject. The 
latter, finding that he could not prevail upon Ridley to 
recant, proceeded to perform the ceremony of degra- 
dation, by desiring him to clothe himself in the vestments 
of a bishop, for the purpose of having them stripped 
off. Ridley refused to submit to this mummery ; '* no- 
thing,** he said, *' should induce him voluntarily to yield 
to it.** The bishop replied, ** that the vestments should 
then, be put on him by force.** 

" Do therein-as it pleases yon,** said Ridley ; '* I am 
weU contented with .that, and more than that ; the ser- 
vant is not above his master. If they dealt so cruelly 
with our Saviour Christ, as the scripture maketh men- 
tion, and he suffered the same patiently, how much more 
doth it become us his servants I ** 

T 2 
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But though oppressed and insulted, he was not to be 
rendered abject by his misfortunes, and, he manfully 
declared, that, so long as he had the power to speak, he 
would testify against their abominable doings, whatever 
happened to him. Upon which the bishop told him he 
had better be silent, or his mouth should be stopped; 
and one Edridge, the Greek lecturer, reminded the 
bishop tliat the law permitted them to gag him ; *' there- 
fore let him be gagged;** at which cruel suggestion, 
Ridley looked earnestly upon him, and, shaking his head, 
said, with a sigh, " O, well, well, well." 

When the business was over, Ridley requested leave 
to speak with the bishop ; but he received for answer, 
that he was no longer a member of the church, and the 
law forbade tliat such persons should be spoken with. 

"Seeing that you will not suffer me to talk," rephed 
Ridley, ** nor vouchsafe to hear me, what remedy have I 
but patience ? I refer my cause to my Heavenly Father, 
who will reform things that are amiss, when it shall 
please Him." He then offered to the bishop a little book 
written by Bertram on the sacrament, entreating him to 
peruse it, and assuring him that it was worthy of his 
attention. But the bishop took no notice of this request, 
and would have gone away. 

•* I perceive," says Ridley, "you cannot away with 
this manner of talk. WeU, it does not signify, I will 
•ay no more. 1 will speak of worldly affairs. I pray 
you, therefore, my lord, hear me ; and be an intercessor 
to the queen's majesty, in behalf of a great many poor 
men, and especially, of my sister and her husband, who 
stand here present. They had a poor living granted 
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them, by me, which is taken away from them, without 
law or conscience, by him, that now possesses that place. 
Here I have a supplication to the queen's majesty on 
their behalf. You shall hear the same read, so you 
shall perceive the matter the better." 

TO THE QUEEM*8 MAJESTY. 

" It may please your majesty, for Christ our Saviour's 
sake, in a matter of conscience, and now, not for myself, 
but for other poor men, to vouchsafe to hear and under- 
stand this, mine humble supplication. Honourable prin- 
cess, in the time while I was in the ministry of the see 
of London, divers poor men, tenants thereof, have taken 
new leases of their tenantries and holdings ; and some 
have renewed and changed their old, and therefore, have 
paid fines and sums of money both to me, and also to 
the chapter of Paul's, for the confirmation of the same. 
Now, I hear say, that the bishop, who occupies the same 
room now, will not allow the aforesaid leases, which 
must redound to many poor men's utter ruin and decay ; 
wherefore, this is mine humble supplication unto your 
honourable grace, that it may please the same, for 
Christ's sake, to be unto the aforesaid poor men, their 
gracious patron and defender ; either that they may 
enjoy their aforesaid leases and years renewed, as when 
their matter shall be heard with conscience, I suppose 
both justice, conscience, and equity shall require; for 
that their leases shall be found, I trust, made without 
fraud or coven either of their part or of mine ; and also, 
the old rents always reserved to the see, without any 
kind of damage thereof. Or, if this will not be granted, 
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then, that it may please your gracious highness, to com- 
mand that the poor men may be restored to their former 
leases and years ; and may have rendered to them agaioi 
such sums of money as they paid to me and to the chap- 
ter, for their leases and years so now taken from them; 
which, concerning the fines paid to me, may be easily 
done, if it shall please your majesty to command some 
portion of those goods which I left in my house, to be 
given unto them. I suppose that half of the value of 
my plate which 1 left in mine offices, and, especially iq 
an iron chest in my bed chamber, will go nigh to restore 
all such fines received ; the true smns and parcels where- 
of, are not set in their leases ; and, therefore^ if that way 
shall please your highness, they must be known by such 
ways and means, as your majesty, by the advice of men 
of wisdom, and conscience, shall appoint. 

*' But yet, for Christ's sake, I crave, and most hmnhly 
beseech your majesty, of your most gracious pity and 
mercy, that the former way may take place. . 

*' I have also a poor sister that came to me out of the 
north, with three fatherless children, for her relief, 
whom I married afterwards to a servant of mine own 
house. She is put out of that which I did provide for 
them. I beseech your honourable grace, that her case 
may be mercifully considered, and, that the rather, in 
contemplation, that I never had of him * which sufiered 
endurance at my entrance to the see of London, one 
penny of his moveable goods; for, it was almost half a 
year after his deposition, before I did enter in that place; 

• Bonner, 
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yea* and also, if any were lefl, known to be his, he had 
license to carry it away, (nt, for his use it did lie safe ; 
and his officers know, that I paid for the lead which I 
feund there, when I occiqpied any of it, to the behoof of 
the ^urch or of th? house. 

'* And» moreover, I had not only no part of his move- 
Me goods, but also, (as his old receiver and mine can 
testify,) I paid for him, towards his servants* common 
liveries and wages^ after his deposition, £53, or £55, I 
cannot tell which. 

** In all these matters^ I beseech your honourable ma- 
jesty to hear theadvioeof men of conscience, and especi- 
ally the archbishop, now of York ; who, for that he was 
continually in my house a year and more, before mine 
impriaonment, I suppose he is not altogether ignorant 
of some part of these things ; and also, his grace doth 
know my sister, for whose succour and some relief, now, 
u9(o your highness, I make most humble suit." 

NICHOLAS RIDLEY. 

He read with firmoeas till he came to the part where 
be had named his sister ; he was then compelled to in- 
dulge his tears. After a short interval, " this is nature 
that moves me," said he ; " but I have now done ;** and he 
proceeded to read the remainder. Having finished, he 
delivered it to his brother, and desired him to transmit 
it to the queen ; the bishop of Gloucester promising to 
ua^ liis interest in his behalf. 

The next day waa aj^pointed for the martjrrdom both 
Qf Latimer and himself. According to the custom of 
tlie times, he had his feet and beard washed, the eveniaig 
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before ; and, as he sat at supper at the mayor s table, he 
said, that, as the following would be his marriage day, 
he invited the persons present, to be his guests on the 
occasion ; and, his brother-in-law sitting by, he asked 
him if his sister could find it in her heart to be present; 
and being told that she would, he seemed to be grati- 
fied. Even the shrewish Mrs. Irish, who, heretofore, 
appears to have borne him no good will, could not re- 
frain from weeping at this moment. 

*' Mrs. Irish, you do not love me, now," said Rid- 
ley; *'for, ill that you weep, it doth appear you will not 
be at my marriage, neither are content therewith. But 
quiet yourself. Though my breakfast shall be something 
sharp and painful, yet, I am sure my supper shall be 
most pleasant and sweet.** On rising from table, his 
brother offered to stay, and sit up with him during the 
night. " No, no," said he, ** that you shall not ; for I 
intend (God willing) to go to bed, and to sleep as quiet- 
ly to night, as ever I did in my life." 

There are sacred periods of spiritual conflict, which, 
if it were possible, we would intensely contemplate. Nor 
is the desire obtrusive, or unhallowed, which would fain 
follow this soldier of Christ, through his last mental 
struggle ; and, which languishes to know* what strength 
sustained, and what hope consoled him, in the hours im- 
mediately preceding his martyrdom. Yet, why this 
yearning after human teaching — why, this leaning upon 
creatures for instruction ? One experience, and that the 
most important, the most intimately interwoven in the 
circumstances o£ every christian, is laid befoT© us for 
our individual support, whatever, and whenever may be 
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our appointed trial. Can we doubt that it was Ridley's ? 
Can we doubt, but that he turned to the last sad night of 
his Heavenly Master's earthly history ? Can we doubts 
but that, like him, " being in an agony, he prayed the 
more earnestly,** for that divine succour which could 
alone enable him to meet the awful exigencies of the 
following day t 

The place appointed for the execution, was on the 
north side of the city, near Balliol college. Their 
eminence for virtue, and the rank of the martyrs, in- 
inspiring just fears that some tumult might arise in their 
behalf. Lord Williams had received orders from the 
queen, to be in attendance, accompanied with a strong 
guard. When all was ready, the prisoners were brought 
£nrth ; ** master Ridley," says Fox, '* in a fair black gown, 
such as he was wont to wear when he was bishop, with 
a tippet of sables about his neck. Master Latimer in a 
poor Bristol frieze frock, all worn, with his buttoned cap, 
and a handkerchief on his head, all ready to the fire, a new 
long shroud hanging over his hose, down to his feet." 

On passing the prison of Bocardo, where Cranmer was 
confined, Ridley looked up, probably, expecting to catch 
a glimpse of his old friend and companion. But Cran- 
mer was at that time engaged with two friars, who had 
been sent to argue disputed points with him, and did not 
appear. As if disappointed of seeing Cranmer, Ridley 
turned to his other partner in sorrow, and, perceiving 
Latimer at a little distance, ** O ! are you there ?" he 
exclaimed. '*Yea, as fast as I can follow ;" said the poor 
old mail/' What complicated sympathies must these few 
words have awakened in the hearts of both the suffer- 

T 3 
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era! — the last emanations of e^rthljr fbding — the last 
emotions of earthly tenderness. 

They met together at the stake, where Ridley, "mar- 
vellous earnestly holding up both his hiemds, locked to^ 
wards heaven." Then, turning to Latimer, be embraeed 
and kissed him ; *' Be of good heart, brother," said he, 
" for God will either assuage the fury of the flame, or 
else strengthen us to bear it;" and, in testimony of the 
cheerfulness with which he submitted to his fate, he 
kissed the stake, and kneeling down, prayed with great 
fervour. " Behind him," as Fox describes it, ** master La- 
timer kneeled, as earnestly calling upon God, as he.* 
When they had finished their devotions, they conversed 
with each other a little while. A sermon followed, front 
Dr. Smith, a revolted protestant, which, fortunately, 
lasted but a quarter of an hour. Ridley, at the conclu- 
sion of it, appealed to Latimer to reply to it ; but as he 
declined doing so, Ridley requested permission to say a 
few words. Lord Williams consulted with the vice- 
chancellor ; but, excepting he were to speak for the pur- 
pose of recanting his sentiments, Ridley was forbidden 
to open his mouth. " Well then," said he, ** so long as 
there is breath in my body, I will never deny my Lord 
Christ, and his known truth. God's will be done in me P 

Latimer as firmly declared the same ; adding, with his 
wonted simplicity, " well, there is nothing hid that shall 
not be revealed ;'* a quotation which seems to have been 
a favourite and familiar one with him ; Fox calling it 
*• his old posie." 

They were now commanded to make th^selves 
ready for the fire. His faithful friend, George Shipside, 
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was by the side of Ridley, to perfonn such offices of 
kindnessi as the poor frail flesh might want. Ridley de- 
lirered to him his gown and tippet. Other articles of 
his apparel he gave away to those who were near him ; 
and, to some gentlemen who stood by, " pityfolly weep- 
ii^f he gave a few trifles, such as his dial, nutmegs^ &e. 
to keep fior his sake. To Sir Henry Lee he gave a new 
groat. Some plucked the points of his hose ; and happy 
was he that could get any rag of him." 

Latimer gave away nothing; but quietly submitted 
himself to be prepared for suffering, by his jailer ; and 
being stripped to his shroud, he stood upright, ''as 
eomely a father," to use the words o£ Fox, "as one 
m%ht lightly behold ! " 

Ridley, now standing in his shirt, held up his hands. 

** O ! Heavenly Father !* said he, " I give unto thee 
most hearty thanks, for that thou hast called me to be a 
professor of thee, even unto death. I beseech thee. 
Lord God, take mercy upon this realm of England, and 
deliver the same from all her enemies !" 

A chain was now brought round the bodies of both 
the victims, for the purpose of fastening them to the 
stake* A sudden and sharp anticipation, at this moment, 
passed across the mind of Ridley. He took the chain 
in his hand, and looking at the smith who was employed 
in securing it, " good fellow ! ** said he, " knock it in 
hard ; for the flesh will have its course." 

The last good service that his brother could find to 
perform for him, was to bring him gunpowder in a bag, 
which hft would have tied round his neck. Ridley asked 
what it was, and on being told, '* I take it as sent of 
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God," said he. " But have you any for my brother ?" he 
inquired, alluding to Latimer : and, on being answered 
in the affirmative, '*then«give it to him betimes," said he, 
" lest you come too late." Even in this solemn moment, 
Ridley did not forget the suit he had so much at heart, 
for the poor persons whom he thought would be injured 
by his death. ^* Nothing in all the world, troubleth my 
conscience," said he, addressing Lord Williams, '* this 
only, excepted." He entreated his lordship to use his 
influence with the queen, that the leases might be restor- 
ed to their original holders. 

A burning faggot was now laid down at Ridley's 
feet ; which Latimer perceiving, exclaimed, ** be of 
good comfort, Mr. Ridley, and play the man ; we shall, 
this day, by God's grace, light such a candle in Eng- 
land, as I trust shall never be put out ! " Intense 
and rapid were the supplications which now burst 
forth from the lips of both of them. Ridley, in Latin, 
crying with a loud voice, " into thy hands. Lord, 1 com- 
mend my spirit !" but returning to the language most 
ready and familiar, " Lord ! Lord ! " he repeatedly ex- 
claimed in Enghsh, "receive my spirit!" Latimer as 
fervently praying on the other side, "O Father of Heaven, 
receive my soul ! " The transition from death to life, 
from mortal to immortal, in Latimer's case, was speedily 
accomplished. ** After he had stroked his face with his 
hands, and, as it were, bathed them in the fire, he soon 
died ; as it appeared, with very little pain, or none." 
' But not so Ridley. Some unfortunate mistake in 
arranging the fuel around him, most miserably aug- 
mented and protracted his sufierings* The harrowing 
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detail in all its revolting particulars, is preserved by Fox. 
I shall readily be forgiven for here passing it by ; for 
the fiery car, which bore these christian heroes to glory, 
should be injured as little as possible by the touch of 
mortality. We woidd enshrine it as something holy and 
sublime ; till, with Elisha gazing on the ascending pro- 
phet, we are ready to exclaim, " my father ! my father ! 
the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof! " 



d 



CHAPTER XXII. 



The course of retributive justice was rapid in its ap- 
proaches upon the chancellor Gardiner. It is said, that 
he had desired an express to be sent from Oxford to 
bring him a report of the burning of Latimer and Rid- 
ley ; that he delayed his usual dinner hour till he had 
received it ; and, that as soon as the messenger arrived, 
(which was at four o'clock in the afternoon,) he sat down 
to dinner with great satisfaction, but, that he was almost 
immediately seized with a mortal disease. Be this as it 
may, he did not survive their martyrdom, a month. He 
died on the twelfth of November ; visited with remorse, 
but not, as it appeared, with repentance ; for, he was 
heard often to repeat the words, ** I have sinned with 
Peter, but I have not mourned with him." 

We have now to return to Cranmer; of whose examina- 
tion in St. Mary's church, on the twelfth of September, 
1 555, it will be necessary to speak. It took place before 
the bishop of Gloucester, who was appointed (by a com- 
mission from Home) the pope's sub-delegate, and Drs. 
Martin and Story, proxies for the king and queen. They 
were attended by a great number of the popish clergy, 
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to whom Cranmer was particularly obnoxious ; and who 
had, therefore, a triumph to anticipate, in beholding him 
humbled. On appearing before this tribunal, Cranmer 
recognized the deputies of the king and queen, by a low 
bow ; but took no notice of Dr. Brookes^ the bishop of 
Gloucester ; and, on being reproved for this conduct, he 
assigned the same reasons for it, as were given, upon a 
similar occasion, by Latimer and Ridley. 

Brookes addressed him in a long speech, in which, he 
reminded him of the low estate from which he had first 
risen to distinction ; but qualifying the meanness of such 
an allusion, by saying, " God, I take to witness, that I 
speak to no reproach or abasement of you, but to put 
yon in memory how God hath called you, from a low to 
a high degree, from one high degree to another. And 
although it be conjectured, that, in all your time, ye were 
not right in the honour and faith of Christ« but rather 
set up, of purpose, as a fit instrument whereby the church 
might be spoiled and brought to ruin ; yet, may it appear, 
by many of your doings, otherwise ; and I, for my part, 
as it behoveth each one of us, shall think the best." He 
then reminded him how he had prospered whilst he sup- 
ported the true faith; but, that as soon as he "stoutly 
upheld the unlawful request of king Henry VIII, then, 
when he had forsaken God, God forsook him, and gave 
him over to his own will, and suffered him to fall from 
schism to apostacy, from apostacy to heresy, from 
heresy to perjury, from peijury to treason, and so, in 
conclusion, into the full indignation of his sovereign 
prince, which he might think a just punishment of God, 
for his other abominable opinions." 
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The whole speech (which was a very long one) was 
filled with the most extraordinary perversions and mis« 
representations of the plainest truths ; and must, in itself, 
without the addition of oppressive acts, have afforded 
no insignificant trial of Cranmer's paUence. 

When the bishop had ceased to speak, Dr. Martin ad- 
dressed Cranmer on the same subject. His object was 
to prove, that there existed, from the beginm'ng of time, 
two governments ; the one spiritual, and the other tem- 
poral; a statement which he illustrated by various 
instances from sacred and profane history. That, the 
church having the superior right to reign, the king and 
queen, had taken upon them to restore the tide of de- 
fenders of the faith, to the right heir thereof, the pope's 
holiness ; and, that being illustrious persons, and there- 
fore incapable of appearing in person, upon that occa- 
sion, they had appointed himself, and Dr. Story, their 
proxies. 

When this address was concluded, Cranmer requested 
permission to speak ; and, having received it, he kneeled 
down, and repeated the Lord's prayer ; then rising up, 
he recited the articles of the creed ; '' this I do profess/ 
said he, '* as touching my faith ; and make my protesta- 
tion, which 1 desire you to note : I will never consent 
that the bishop of Rome shall have any jurisdiction in 
this realm." He was, hereupon, warned to take care 
how he denied the authority of him by whose laws he 
held his life ; but Cranmer again renounced all allegi- 
ance to the pope ; alleging, as his reasons for doing so, 
the most plain and obvious truths. 

A considerable time was spent in arguing on the side 
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of the papists, and, in calm reply on that of Cranmer, 
whose self-possession was peculiarly tried, by there, un- 
fortunately, being ground for some of the taunts with 
which he was assailed. And here, let us not lose our 
inestimable lesson ! Let us remark the moral links by 
which errors, and their consequences, are connected. 
There might be truth in the extreme reluctance, with 
which, thirty years before, Cranmer accepted the see of 
Canterbury ; but, it is too certain, that, once in the pos- 
session of that important station, he feared to endanger 
the loss of it, by using the influence with which it in- 
vested him, with the simplicity and boldness of one, 
who knew himself to be " set for the defence of the 
gospel." 

His taking the oaths of allegiance to the pope, at his 
consecration to the see of Canterbury, was now brought 
forward against him. He admitted the fact, but stated, 
that, at the time it occurred, he had protested against it. 
This was too obvious an oversight to escape the notice 
and advantage of his adversaries. '* Hearken, good 
people," said Martin, ** what this man saith \ He made 
a protestation one day, to keep never a whit of that, 
which he would swear, the next day ; was this the part 
of a christian man V 

"That which 1 did,** said Cranmer, "I did, by the. 
best learned men's advice I could get at that time. I 
protest, before you all, that never man came more un- 
willingly to a bishoprick, than I did to that. Insomuch, 
that, when king Henry did send express that I should 
come over, I prolonged my journey by seven weeks, at 
least, thinking that he would be forgetful of me in the 
mean time," 
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His opinions upon the sacrament being discussed, 
*' what doctrine taught you," said Martin, *' when you 
condemned Lambert, the sacramentary, in the kiog*8 
presence, at Whitehall V* 

" I maintained, then, the papists' doctrine,'* was lus 
reply. But it was not on ac^unt of his variation of 
sentiment, upon doctrines as yet but incorrectly under- 

# 

stood, that this examination could have been distressing; 
it must have derived its power to wound, from the sharp 
arrow of conviction that glanced at him, in the bitter 
sarcasms which were leveUed at his connivance in dis- 
honest measures ; especially, in the schemes of Henry 
for his divorce ; which now, when time had discovered 
truth, men did not scruple to consider as wrong. Hence, 
Martin, af^r having accused Cranmer of assisting die 
king in his *' pitiful proceedings for the divorce of his 
most lawful wife," went on to say, ** what may we con- 
jecture hereby ; but, that there was a compact between 
you (being then queen Anne's chaplain) and the king. 
Oive me the archbishoprick of Canterbury, and I wiU 
give you license to live in adultery." 

" You say not true,** was Cranmer's only reply. 

The articles of accusation were then exhibited 
against him ; to all of which, he replied with delibera- 
tion and firmness ; in no degree recanting his sentiments, 
or descending, a single step, from the ground he occu- 
pied. The result of the whole proceeding, was a crafty 
and infamous trick on the side of his judges ; who, to 
colour their proceedings with a tincture of justice, eited 
him to appear at Rome at the end of eighty days ; he 
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being, in the meantime, confined in prison; and fur bis 
non-compliance nith the citation, though he was rendered bg 
them incapable of eomphjing with it, he was condemoed 
by the pope, as contumacious I ! 

Something of the receding faith, and cowardice, which 
afterwards wrought him so much contumely, may be 
traced in a letter nliich Craonier addressed to the queen, 
imploring her mercy. 

" Most lamentably mourning and moaning himself," 
he says, " unto your highneits, Thomas Cranmer, al' 
though unworthy either to write or speak unto .your 
highness, yet, having no person that 1 know, lo be me- 
diator for me, and knowing your pitiful ears ready to 
hear all pitiful complaints," &c. He then proceeds to 
excuse himself -for the part he had been compelled to 
take in king Edward's will, and the disturbance of the 
queen's claims to the crown ; and, going on to spealt 
upon the subject of religion, we begin to perceive with 
distinct feelings of sorrow, tliat the agitations of his 
timid temperament are but too Ukely to overpower the 
"slill smaU voice" of conscience and of God. What ' 
can we, for instance, hope of sublime or holy, of the 
man, who, tn addressing such a votary of bigotry and 
error, as Mary was, should deliberately tell her, " I am 
most assuredly persuaded, that your gracious intent it, 
above all other tilings, to prefer God's true wordi his 
honour and glory ?" 

It is, indeed, an awful thing to die ; and, especially, 
to die a violent and barbarous death ; but tlie cause of 
truth must be maintained, in the nay, and by the means, 
that God appoints. " No man, having set his hand to 
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the plough, and turning back^ is fit for the kingdom of 
God.'* It is a painful page in Cranmer's history to 
which we approach ; but, it is fraught with materials for 
christian improvement, in the deep humility it is cal- 
culated to excite. The definitive sentence of the pope 
against him, was dated. the first of January, 1 556 ; and, 
on the fourteenth of February, a new commission (in- 
cluding Thirlby, bishop of Ely, and Bonner, bishop of 
London) was sent down to Oxford, to proceed on the 
pope's authority, to degrade, and excommunicate, and 
finally, to deliver Cranmer over to the secular power. 

On hearing the sentence read, Cranmer indignantly 
and justly exclaimed, ** What lies are these ! that I, 
having been continually in prison, and never being suf- 
fered to have counsel or advocate at home, should pro- 
duce witness, and appoint counsel at Rome ! God musi 
needs punish this open and shameless lying." 

A moment for paltry triumph to the wretched Bonner 
now arrived, in the degradation of a man whom he had 
long hated ; and, while the ceremony of arraying, and 
then stripping off, the garments of an archbishop, was 
performing upon Cranmer, he ceased not to harangue the 
persons assembled, in a speech made up of bitterness 
and taunts. '* This is the man,** said he, speaking of 
Cranmer, " who ever despised the pope's holiness, and 
now is to be judged by him ! This is the man who hath 
pulled down so many churches, and is now come to be 
judged in a church !" He proceeded so long in this 
low invective, that the audience began to be weary of it; 
and the bishop of Ely plucked him by the sleeve, to 
make him desist. When Cranmer'* degradation was 
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concludedi by his being dressed in a mean layman's coat 
and cap, he put into the bishop of Ely's hands, a paper 
containing an appeal from the pope's autliority to that 
of " a general council, to be held in a sure )iacc, to 
which place, he, or his deputy, could freely and safely be 
permitted to come." 

The destruction of this illustrious victim was now at 
hand ; but the man who had signalized liimsclf so long 
and so successfully, as the enemy of popery, presented 
a mark for cruelty, far more to be dreaded, than, even 
death at the stake. Many glorious sacrifices liad testis 
fied, that to be any thing but punishment — any thing but 
injury, either to the cause, or the advocates of the cause of 
truth. Was there no sharper pang, no more enduring tor* 
ture for Cranmer ? Alas 1 his frailty had opened too easy 
an avenue for the approach of his malignant enemiety 
and shown where the Philistines might come upon hhn 
with success. A plot, worthy only of fiendish malice 
to contrive, was laid against the well-known feebleneUe 
of his nature; a feebleness now more deeply felt, and 
distinctly manifested, under the weight of advancing 
years, and the misfortunes that oppressed him. 

In furtherance of this plot^ he was not (like Ridley 
and Latimer) confined in prison, after his degradation $ 
but was removed to the dean's house, in Christ's churoh, 
where he was sumptuously fed, and allowed to amuie 
himself with playing at bowls, or walking in the garden, 
as he might prefer. His mind thus softened by indid^ 
gence, would, it was hoped, be in a state to listen to the 
seducing charms of any arguments that promised him 
exemption from the terrors be anticipated* Two 
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catholic priests, Hen^'Sydal, and Joha de Villa Garciiuiy 
a Spanish friar, were unremitting in their endeavours to 
prevail upon him to recant ; promising him, if he would 
' consent to do so, that her majesty would not only par- 
don him freely, hut that there was nothing in her realm, 
that she would not be willing to bestow upon him. To 
these promises, they did not omit to add the most fear- 
fVd representations of the horrors that awaited his not 
accepting them. Though long resisting, he eventually 
3rielded — and gave himself to agony, fiir, far more bitter 
than that from which he sought to fly I The mind flut- 
ters with something of undefined, but terrible emotion, 
over the words of abjuration which he signed ; as if, in 
the perusal, it beheld the blessed spirit of God gliding 
away, and '* the accuser of the brethren,** alone, led 
mocking, and malignantly exulting over his fallen prey ! 
The following is the transcript of the wretched deed: — 
'* I, Thomas Cranmer, late archbishop of Canterbury, 
do renounce, abhor, and detest, all manner of heresies and 
errors of Luther, and Zuinglius, and all other teachings 
which are contrary to sound and true doctrines. And I 
believe most constantly in my heart, and with my mouth 
I confess, one holy and catholic church visible, without 
which there is no salvation; and, thereof, I acknow- 
ledge the bishop of Rome to be supreme head on earth, 
whom I acknowledge to be the highest bishop and pope, 
and Christ's vicar, unto whom all christian people ought 
to be subject And, as concerning the sacraments, I be- 
lieve and worship in the sacrament of the altar, the very 
body and blood of Christ, being contained most truly 
under the forms of bread and wine^ the bread through 
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the mighty power of God, being turned into the body of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, and the wine into his blood. 
And, in the other six sacraments also (like as in this*) I 
belieye and hold as the universal church and the church 
of Rome holdeth, judgeth, and determineth. Further- ' 
more, I believe that there is a place of purgatory* where 
souls departed, are punished for a time ; for whom, the 
church doth godly and wholesomely pray, like as it doth 
honour saints, and make prayers to them* Finally, in 
all things, I profess that I do not otherwise believe thin 
the catholic church of Rome boldeth and teacheth. I 
am sorry that ever I held, or thought, otherwise. And| 
I beseech Almighty God, that; of his mercy, he will 
vouchsafe to forgive me whatsoever I have offended 
against God or his church, and also, I desire and beseech 
all christian people to pray for me. And all such as 
have been deceived either by mine example or doctrine^ 
I require them by the blood of Jesus Christ, that they 
will return to the unity of the church, that we may be all 
of one mind, without schism or division. And, to con- 
clude ; as I submit myself to the catholic church of Christ 
and to the supreme head thereof, so I submit my self unto 
the most excellent majesties of Philip and Mary, king 
and queen of this realm of England, &c. and to all 
their laws and ordinances, being ready always, as a faith- 
ful subject ever to obey them. And, God is my witness 
that I have not done this, for favour or fear of any per- 
son, but willingly and of mine own mind, as well to the 
discharge of mine own conscience, as to the instruction 
of others.** 

No time was lost in printing and circulating this paper; 
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andf that he might not have leisure for thought and re- 
pentance, the queen resolved to have him speedily exe- 
cuted. It was intended that Cranroer himself should 
have heen kept perfectly ignorant of her design, till 
he was to he led to the stake ; but, he seems to have 
discovered that treachery was devising against him; 
though probably y not, that it was about to be so speedily 
practised. 

The twenty- first of March, was the day appointed for 
his execution ; and, on the day before, Dr. Cole (who 
was commanded by the queen to preach his funeral ser- 
mon,) waited upon him, to observe if he continued firm 
to his recantation ; and, perceiving no vaciUation in his 
sentiments, he came again to him early on the following 
day. He then asked him if he had any money; to 
which, Cranmer replying in the negative, he delivered 
to him fifteen crowns, for the purpose of his bestowing 
them upon such objects as he judged worthy of compas- 
sion. Before he quitted him, Cole earnestly exhorted 
him to remain constant in the faith ; and having taken his 
leave, the Spanish friar was Cranmer*s next visitor. 
This man brought with him a^ paper, containing certain 
articles, which he requested Cranmer to transcribe, and 
sign with his name. It is likely, from these circumstan- 
ces, that Cranmer anticipated some public disgrace ; and, 
that, under such an impression, he prepared the prayer 
and exhortation, which he afterwards repeated before the 
people. 

About nine o'clock on the same day, lord Williams, 
and other official persons, arrived at Oxford. A Vast 
multitude of people, agitated with feelings of the most 
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iticongruous, and tumultuous kind, soon assembled toge- 
ther. Some anticipated a lasting triumph in the public 
humiliation of the great enemy of the Romish church ; 
6thers, who had venerated Cranmer as one of the fa- 
thers of the protestant faith, cherished a hope, that in the 
last act of his life, he would not deny the truth which 
for so many years, he had laboured to plant and to 
in'aintain. 

At length, the subject of these various hopes and fears 
i^>peared, walking in solemn procession between two 
fiiars, who were alternately repeating psalms. The day 
being rainy, they proceeded to St. Mary's church, where 
the friars, having sung the Nunc dimiUis, conducted 
Cranmer to a place prepared for him on an elevated plat- 
form opposite the pulpit. And there he stood alone — a 
•ight to draw tears from a heart of adamant — not, only as 
Fox expresses it, that he, "of late, the metropolitan and 
pfimate of all England, the king's privy counsellor, was 
now in a bare and ragged gown, and ill favouredly cloth- 
ed, with an old square cap, exposed to the contempt of all 
toeid**— no, not for this only — nor yet that the friend and 
flrvonrite of monarchs had now no human friend — Such 
sorrows, a thousand times multiplied, could have drawn 
ii6 tears from christian eyes, like those which must have 
fallen in remembering that he had bereaved himself of 
hiB Divine and Heavenly Comforter — that he had forsa- 
'keii Onfe who would have walked with him to torture, 
and to death — who would have led him by the hand, 
through the dark valley, as he had so tenderly led those 
Who were willing to follow "the footsteps of the flock," 
' — ^these — these were thoughts to make an angd weep ! 

V 
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And, poor« unhappy Cranmer, doubtless, felt their influ- 
ence. He stood for awhile with liis isLce turned towards 
a pillar, praying fervently ; and once or twice he knelt 
down, lifting up his hands to heaven. As yet, the hor- 
rors of his situation were but vaguely presented to him; 
but the sermon which Cole proceeded to deliver, unveil- 
ed them with terrible and rapid distinctness. 

He divided his discourse into three parts; in the first 
of which he proposed to treat of the mercy of God; 
secondly, of his justice ; and thirdly, to prove that the 
secrets of princes were not to be disclosed. He reprov- 
ed Cranmer with great severity, for his past errors in 
faith and doctrine, and, especially, for having, by the pro- 
mulgation of them, endangered the salvation of many 
others. " The mercy of God," he said, *• was great ; but so 
tempered with justice, that he would not suffer even 
penitent offenders to go unpunished ; as in the instance 
of David, who, when he chose three days pestilence, had 
half the calamity removed, but was not excused from 
the whole. The same thing came to pass in Cranmer ; 
to whom, as a penitent, pardon and reconciliation were 
indeed, duchy the canons; but yet, for weighty reasons, 
the queen and her council judged him worthy of death. 
Nor need he w^onder at this ; for first, being a traitor, 
he had dissolved the lawful marriage of the queen's 
father and mother ; and secondly, he had been the great 
fountain and source of heresy, to the ruin and decay of 
the catholic church. His death seemed to be further 
due to justice, as an equivalent for that of bishop Fisher, 
as that of the duke of Northumberland had been foi* Sir 
Thomas More. Besides these^ the queen had many 
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Weighty reasons for her proceedings, which were not fit 
to be opened to the common people.** 

Then, turning to the archbishop, he brought forward 
many scriptural quotations, to encourage him to die with 
comfort; such as, '* To day shalt thou be with me in Para- 
dise." And, " the Lord is faithful, who will not suffer you 
to be tempted beyond what he will enable you to bear." 

He glorified God for the conversion of the archbishop; 
and, lastly, lest his death should be comfortless, he assur- 
ed him that all the priests present, would, instantly, upon 
his departure, join in supplications for his soul. 

While this was passing, Cranmer exhibited the ut- 
most misery and despair. "One while lifling up his 
hands and eyes unto heaven, and then again, for shame, 
lettmg them down to the earth. More than twenty 
several times the tears being shed abundantly, dropped 
down marvellously from his fatherly face. They which 
were present, do testify, that they never saw in any child, 
more tears, than burst out from him at that time, all the 
sermon while." ♦ 

At the conclusion of the sermon, the people being 
ready to disperse, Cole called them back, by saying; 
"brethren, lest any man should doubt of this roan*s ear- 
nest conversion, and repentance, you shall hear him 
speak before you ; and therefore, I pray you, Mr. Cran- 
mer, that you will now perform that you promised not 
long ago; namely, that you would openly express the 
true and undoubted profession of your faith, that you 
may take away all suspicion from men, and that all men 
may understand that you are a catholic indeed." 

•Fox. 

V2 
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We mutt believe ihat faith in better strength than his 
own, now revived the spirit of Cranmer, and armed him 
with courage, for an honourable, though tardy testiniony 
to his Master's cause. He rose with alacrity at the sum- 
mons he received, and thus signified his compliance with 
the desire of Cole. '*I will do it," said he, "with a good 
will* Then, taking oflThis cap, " I desire you, well belov- 
ed brethren in the Lord,** said he " that you will pray to 
God for me, to forgive me my sins, which, above all men, 
both in number and greatness, I have committed. But 
among all tlic rest, there is one offence, which, most of 
all, at tliis time, doth vex and trouble me, whereof, in 
process of my talk, you shall hear more in its proper 
place." 

Then, putting his hand into his bosom, he drew forth 
his paper, which he read, as follows :— '* Good christian 
people, my dearly beloved brethren and sisters^in Christ, 
I beseech you most heartily, to pray for me to Almighty 
God, that he will forgive me all my sins and offences, 
which are many, without number, and great, above mea^ 
sure. But yet, one thing, grieveth my conscience more 
than all the rest, whereof, God willing, I intend to speak 
more hereafter. But how great and. how many soevet 
my sins are, I beseech you to pray 'God, ^ of his mercy» 
to pardon and forgive them all. And here, kneeling 
down, he said : — 

**0 Father of Heaven! OSoikofGod! Redeemer of 
the world ! O Holy Ghost ! Three persons and one God! 
have mercy upon me, most wretched caitiff, and miaera^ 
ble sinner! I have offended both against heaven and 
earth, more than my tongue can express. Whither 
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then may I go, or whither shall I flee ? To heaven I may 
be ashamed to lift up mine eyes, and in earth I find no 
place of refuge or succour. To thee, therefore, O Lord, 
do I run, to thee do I humhle myself, saying, O Lord, 
my God, my sins are great; but yet have mercy upon 
me, £>r thy great mercy ! The great mystery that God 
became man was not wrought for litde or few ofiencen. 
Thou didst not give thy Son (O Heavenly Father) unto 
death for small sins only, but for all the greatest sins of 
the world, so that the simier return to thee with his 
whole heart, as I do here at present* Wherefore, have 
mercy on me, O God, whose property is always to have 
mercy! Have mercy upon me, O Lord, for thy great 
mercy! I crave nothing for mine own uierits, but for 
thy name's sake, that it may be hallowed thereby, and 
lor thy dear son Jesus Christ's sake. And now, there- 
fore, our Father o£ Heaven, hallowed be thy name, &c/' 
Then he, rising, said : — 

** Every man (good people) desireth, at the time of his 
death, to give some good exhortation, that others may 
remember the same before their deatli, and be the better 
thereby ; so I beseech God to grant me grace, tliat 1 may 
speak something at this my departing, whereby God 
may be glorified, and you edified*"* He tlieo addressed 
aome brief exhortatiojis to thern upon diflferent christian 
dntiesy and went cm to bay : — " And« forasmuch as i am 
etmie to the last end of my life, w he/eupon hangeth all 
my life past, and all my life to come, eitfier to live with 
my master Christ, ^r ever in joy, or else to be in pain 
for erer with wicked devils in hell ; '4tA I see before 
waae ejfCSf pceseotly, either lieaven ready to receive me. 
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or else hell ready to swallow me ap ; I shall, therefore, 
declare unto you my very faith, how I believe, without 
any colour or dissimulation ; for now is no time to dis- 
semble, whatsoever I have said or written in times past. 

" First. •! believe in God the Father Almighty, maker 
of heaven and earth,' &c. And I believe every article 
of the catholic &ith, every word and sentence taught by 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, his apostles, and prophets, in 
the new and old testament. 

''And now I come to the great thing, that so much 
troubleth my conscience, more than anything that ever I 
did or said in my whole life ; and that is, the setting 
abroad of a writing contrary to the truth, which now 
here, I renounce, as things written with my hand, con- 
trary to the truth which I thought in my heart, and writ- 
ten for fear of death, and to save my life, if it might be ; 
and that is, all such bills and papers which I have written 
or signed with my hand since my degradation, wherein 
I have written many things untrue. And, forasmuch as 
my hand offended, writing contrary to my heart, my hand 
shall first be punished therefore; for if I come to the 
fire, it shall be first burned. 

" And, as for the pope, I refuse him as Christ's enemy 
.and antichrist, with all his false doctrine. And, as for 
the sacrament, I believe as I have taught in my book 
against the bishop of Winchester ; which my book, teach- 
eth so true a doctrine of the sacrament, that it shall stand 
at the last day before the judgement of God, where the 
papistical doctrine contrary thereto, shall be ashamed to 
show her face.** 

Upon hearing a declaration so dtfierentfrom what they 
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desired and expected, the popish party began to revile 
him as a dissembler. '* Ab» my masters/' he exclaimed, 
*' do not you take it so ! Always since I lived hitherto, I 
have been a hater of falsehood, and a lover of simplicity, 
and never before this time, have I dissembled;*' and, as 

I 

he spoke, the bursting tears again testified the intensity 
of his distress. 

• He was proceeding to say more upon the subject of 
the papacy, and the sacrament ; but Cole called out, to 
''stop the heretic's mouth, and to take him away." He 
was then pulled down from his place, and vehemently 
hurried off, accompanied by the two friars, who inces- 
santly reproached him with his apostacy ; the Spanish 
friar, in particular, tormenting him with the question, 
*' didst thou not recant?" 

The place appointed for his execution, was that where 
Ridley and Latimer had suffered. On arriving there, he 
kneeled down ; but was not long engaged in prayer. He 
speedily prepared for the fire, by stripping off his clothes; 
during which time, the Roman catholic priests continued 
to persecute him with exhortations to return to their faith. 
He then shook hands with some persons near him, and 
bade them farewell ; and being chained to the stake, fire 
was immediately set to the faggots. As soon as he perceiv- 
ed it raging violently aroimd him, he thrust his hand into 
the flames, exclaiming, " this unworthy right hand !" But 
once did he remove it from the fire, to wipe his face, and 
then, again returning it to the flames, he held it there, till 
it was totally consumed. He stood, apparently insensible 
to bodily pain, "always in one place," as Fox relates it, 
** he seemed to move no more than the stake to which he 
was bound ;** exclaiming only, from time to time, '* this 
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unworthy hand — this unworthy hand ! " — mingling 
the bitterness of remojse, the balm of supplication, a^^ 
in the words of Stephen, entreating, ** Lord Jesus rec^t 
my spirit!" 

And thus passed into eternity — Crann^ej^, the fathct^-^ 
the reformation in England, as Luther had been in Get^ 
many. In the difierent characters and lives of the 
two persons, the christian student will discover ve 
valuable materials for increasing his knowledge of tb^ 
wonderful ways of Providence. He will perceive in the 
minds of Luther and Cranmer, the exhibition of facul' 
tics and feelings, the most opposite that can well be con' 
ceived. He will discern in the German reformer, • 
spirit of high and resolute enterprise, united to moral 
courage, not only strong enough to encounter without 
dread, but restless enough to desire with ardour, the 
crown of martyrdom. To have died at the stake, or, 
in torments, if possible, still more terrible than even the 
stake had to offer, would, probably, have been but con- 
genial to the fiery energies which characterized the tem- 
perament of Luther ; and, in being unregistered in the 
list of those, who, by their deaths, gave testimony to the 
cause he so zealously loved, and powerfully advocated* 
he, perhaps, suffered a real disappointment. But he had 
to learn submission — silence — " Thou shalt serve me on 
this mountain !'*— not at the stake — not amidst the won- 
der and triumph of human applauders, whose tribute of 
admiration would too well assimilate with thy natural 
thirst for distinction and. praise: — no! — **be still and 
know that I am God! " — know, that " thy strength is to 
sit still;" — and "learn of me to be meek and lowly ii^ 
heart." 
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Although taught by the same master, and appointed 
to the same work, Cranmer had another, and a very 
different lesson to learn ; and one, which, to those who 
understand noe, that " God's ways are not as our ways, 
nor his thoughts, as our thoughts," would seem as little 
in unison with the powers of the English reformer, as 
that which the Divine wisdom had assigned to Luther. 
Reasoning, but irresohite ; convinced, but without courage 
to act up to his convictions; clear in his views of truth, 
but vacillating and timid in pursuing tliose views; vi- 
brating between love of ease, and a certainty that ease 
and the cross of Christ could never subsist together, the 
greater part of the conduct of Cranmer must be contem- 
plated with feelings not only of regret, \)ut of disappro- 
bation. 

Better things are held out to us by the last act of his 
eventful history — things that speak loudly, not only of 
the justice, and the sovereignty, but also of the tender 
mercy of God. ** He nill do all his pleasure," and why 
should man — frail, foolish man, resist him! The word 
is gone out of his lips; — "I have chosen thee in the 
furnace of affliction" — "he that saveth his life, the same 
shall lose it ;"— and vain, therefore, eventually were all 
the shifts and contrivances by which Cranmer had, 
as he thought, shielded and preserved the life that God 
demanded. But He that sends the suffering, sends the 
strength which is necessary to support it. If we can 
doubt this, let us turn to the stake, at which, Cranmer 
experienced his Master's power and faithfulness to help 
in time of need. Let us view him no longer faint and 
faltering ; but let us behold him touched with that '* godly 

vS 
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sorrow which worketh repentance to salvationi not to be 
repented of, " and see, '* what carefuhiess it wrought in 
him ; yea, what indignation ; yea, what vehement desire ; 
yea, what zeal ; yea, what revenge !" Let us contemplate 
him amongst the most bitter of his own accusers, and the 
most prompt and severe of his own avengers. Let us 
bring to remembrance tlie words — "this unworthy hand" 
— " this unworthy hand !** and our own will then drop 
powerless — disarmed of its ability to aim the feeblest 
blow, at one so penitent, and so broken-hearted ! 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



To record with due distinction, the names of the illus- 
trious men, who, in these trying times, " resisted unto 
blood " every temptation to deny their Lord, and con- 
tended , even unto death, for "the faith once delivered to 
the saints," would be to swell these pages far beyond 
my prescribed limits. I must not, however, in a work 
which professes, however briefly, to touch upon the in- 
cidents of the reformation, omit the mention of John 
Bradford ; a man, whose spiritual views, by their unc- 
tion, their simplicity, and their tenderness, have rendered 
his writings a mine of reb'gious wealth to the inquirer 
after christian truth. 

He was a native of Manchester ; and having received 
a good education, he was, at a proper age, engaged in 
the service of Sir John Harrington, one of the treasurers 
of Henry VIII. In this situation, he acquitted himself 
honourably, and had every prospect of being advanced 
in the world ; but, his mind being ^rawn to the con^ 
sideration of that kingdom, which "is not of thi$ 
world," he withdrew from his occupation, and devoted 
his attention entirely to the study of the holy scrip- 
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turos. In attending the ministry of Latimer, a verj 
powerful impression was made upon bis mind, by one of 
the plain discourses of that good old man. It seems, 
tliat, in the course of his official duties, Bradford had 
been drawn in, to countenance, or connive at, some cir- 
cumstance, which, when his mind became enlightened 
by the gospel, dissatisfied and perplexed him. He 
thus alludes to it, in a letter to his friend and spiritual 
adviser. Father Traves, the minister of Blackley, in 
Lancashire : 

*' Since my coming to Lond6n, I was with Master 
Latimer, whose counsel is, as you shall hear ; which I 
purpose, by God's grace to obey ; if it be thy will, G 
Lord, let it be done ! He advises me, as I have done, to 
write to nfy master, who is in the country, and to show 
him, that if, within a certain time, which I appointed, 
(fourteen days,) he does hot set about to make restitu- 
tion, that I will submit myself to my lord protector, and 
the king's majesty's council, to confess the fault, and ask 
pardon. This life is uncertain and frail, and when 
time is, it must not be deferred. And what should it 
profit me to win the whole world, and lose my own 
soul?" 

In another letter to the same person, he again speaks 
of his distress upon this point: 

** My mastet sent me a little billet, wherein he con- 
fessed, that he was contented within twelve months to 
deliver to my hands the whole money ; which billet, I, 
thinking not so good as it might have been, have de- 
vised another, and have sent it down to him in the 
country, with request that he will seal and sign it. For 
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Master Latimer thinks this sufficient ; but as yet, I bear 
not of it, and am doubtful of worldly wisdom which over- 
came Samson ; moved David to slay Uriah ; brougbit 
wise Sc^omon to idolatry ; and crucified Christ ; which 
also moved me to perpetrate this act, and worketh in my 
master's heart, having higher place there, than the fear of 
the Lord. Doubting, I say, the effect of worldly wis- 
dom, I remain in that same state now, for this matter, 
that I was in, at my last writing unto you ; though in 
worse for my soul, wliich ismore to be lamented ; pray 
therefore, I beseech you, pray with me, and for me, 
diat I may do So earnestly. And, as I then purposed, 
so I doubt not (grant it Lord), but that I shall persevere, 
if in the mean season I shall not hear from my master 
accordingly.** 

The purpose to which he alludes, was his making re- 
stitution himself, to the party injured, since the person 
who ought to do so, refused it. This honourable action 
was performed by great sacrifices on the part of Brad- 
ford; but the satisfaction it afforded him, is often 
glanced at, in his letters to Traves. The testimony of 
Latimer, who first awakened the§e convictions in Brad- 
ford's mind, and then counselled him how to follow them, 
is thus curiously given, in one of his sermons upon 
covetousness, preached before king Edward : 

*' At my first preaching of restitution, one good man 
took remorse of conscience, and acknowledged himself 
to me, that he had deceived the king, and he was willing 
to make r^titution : and so, the first Lent, came to my 
hands, twenty pounds, to be restored to the king's use. I 
was promised twenty pounds more the same Lent ; but it 
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could not be made up, so that it came not. Well, the next 
Lent came three hundred and twenty pounds more. I 
received it myself, and paid it to the king's council. So 
I was asked who he was, that thus made restitution ? 
But should I have named him ? Nay, they should as 
soon have this wesant * of mine ! Well, now this Lent 
came one hundred and fourscore pounds, which I have 
paid and delivered this present day, to the king's coun- 
cil ; and so this man has made a godly restitution !" 

It would appear that this transaction had some in- 
fluence in occasioning Bradford to retire from London 
(where he was then studying at tlie temple) to the uni- 
versity of Cambridge. He was first entered of Cathe- 
rine hall, but he removed from thence, to become a 
fellow of Pembroke hall, of which he speaks thus, to 
Father Traves : 

** I am now a fellow of Pembroke hall ; for which, 
neither I, nor any other for me, ever made any suit; 
yea, there was a contention betwixt the master of Cathe- 
rine hall, and the bishop of Rochester, who is master 
of Pembroke hall, which should have me. Thus you 
may see the Lord's carefulness for me. My fellowship 
here, is worth seven pounds a year ; ^or I have, allowed 
me, eighteen pence a week, and as good as thirty- three 
shillings and four-pence a year in money, besides my 
chamber, launder, barber, &c..; and I am bound to no- 
thing, but once or twice a year to keep a problem. Thus, 
you see, what a good Lord, God is unto me." 

In the course of his residence at Cambridge, he be- 

• Windpipe, or life. 
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came acquainted with Martin Bucer, who earnestly ad- 
vised him to enter into the ministry ; which advice he 
followed ; and was immediately appointed by bishop 
Ridley, to be a prebend of St PauTs. He preached 
with great effect in London, during the latter part of the 
reign of Edward VL 

We have already had occasion to notice the cause of 
his imprisonment, in his being, jointly with Rogers, the 
means of sheltering Bourne from the indignation of the 
people, in consequence of a sermon which Bourne 
preached at Paul's cross, after the accession of Mary to 
the crown. 

He remained in the Tower (where he was confined in 
consequence of this transaction) nearly a year and a 
half, at the end of which period, he was brought up for 
an examination, which ended in his being remanded to 
prison. Several similar meetings took place, before he 
was finally condemned. 

These examinations of Bradford, and, especially of 
Philpot (another faithful martyr) are curious, and 
worthy of being read. They are all preserved in Fox, 
and exhibit a singular picture of the human mind, under 
the strong influence of bigotry and error on the one 
side, and truth on the other. 

Great pains were taken by the papists to prevail with 
Bradford to recant ; for, besides, that they were aware 
of the baseness of their conduct in persecuting him for 
an action, in which he had been so eminently serviceable 
to one of the heads of their party ; they were quite 
sensible of his merit, and unwilling to load themselves 
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with the injustice and ingratitude of putting him to 
death. But Bradford, hj the 'simplicity and steadiness 
of his faith, never, for an instant, lost sight of his <A»* 
ject, which was, to glorify God by his life, and by his 
death. 

About the time in which he daily looked for his stun- 
mons to the fire, he thus writes to Cranmer, Ridley 
and Latimer. 

** To my dear fathers, D. Cranmer, D. Ridley, and 
D. Latimer. Jesus Emmanuel ! My dear fathers in 
the Lord, I beseech Ood our sweet Father, throng 
Christ, to make perfect the good he hath begun in us alL 
Amen ! 1 had thought that all your staves had stood 
next the door, but now it is otherwise perceived. Our 
dear brother Rogers hath broken the ice valiantly ; and 
as this day, I think, or to-morrow at the uttermost, 
hearty Hoc^r, sincere Saunders, and trusty Taylor, oad 
their course, and receive their crown. The next am I^ 
which hourly look up for the porter to open for me the 
gates a(ler them, to enter into the desired rest. O^ 
dear fathers I be thankful for me, and pray for me, that 
I still may be found worthy in whom the Lord would 
sanctify his holy name. And for your part, make you 
ready ; for we are but your gentlemen ushers. The 
marriage of the Lamb is prepared; 'Come unto the 
marriage.' I now go to leave my flesh there, where I 
received it. I shall be conveyed thither,* (as Ignatius was 



* He expected to be burnt at Manchester, the place of bit 
birth. 
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at Rom^,}, .to wild beast3, by whose evil J bope to be 
made letter. God grant what 1 ask, if it be his will* it 
may make them better by me. — Amen." 

In another letter, addressed to some of his pious 
friends^ he, says, " O, that we considered what we are, 
where we. are, whither we are going, who calleth us, 
how he calleth us, to what felicity he calleth us, where- 
by he calleth us ! then, my dear hearts in the Lord, we 
should say to all worldly persuasions, and persuaders, 
* Get thee behind me, Satan, thou savourest not those 
things tliat are of God, but the things that are of men.' 
Shall we not drink the cup which our Heavenly Father 
has appointed for us? O Lord God, open thou our 
eyes, that we may see the hope whereunto thou hast 
called us !^ Give us eyes to see, ears to hear, and hearts 
to understand. In the favour thou bearcst to thy people, 
remember us, visit us with thy saving health, that ^e 
may se^ the good things thou hast prepared for thy elect 
childrenr— .that we may have some sight. of thy heavenly 
Jerusalem, and have some taste of the sweetness of thy 
house ! O, dear Father, kindle in us an earnest desire to 
be with thee in soul and body, to praise thy name for 
ever, with all thy saints in thy eternal glory ! — Amen." 

Few writers have ever expressed the consolations of 
Christianity with more force and tenderness* than Brad- 
ford. His letters to persons distressed with spiritual 
sorrows, display an apostolic spirit of faith and love. 

During his imprisonment, he often had religious inter* 
course with Laurence Saunders, and the friendship be- 
tween them, was (under God) greatly instrumental to 
the strengthen^ of their mutual faith. With what 
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motives he counselled him to be firm to his principles, 
the following extract from one of his letters to him, will 
show : " Cast thy care on the Lord — Cast all your care 
upon him — Reveal unto the Lord thy way, and trust. 
— Whoso trusteth in the Lord, mercy shall compass 
him about. I did not, nor do I know, but by your let- 
ters, that to-morrow we shall come into the presence of 
each other. Mine own heart, stick still to, ' It shall 
be given you, &c. — For the Lord is faithful; he will in 
temptation make a way, that ye may be able to bear it. 
The Lord knoweth how to rid out of temptation the 
godly !' Oh, would to God I were godly ! The Lord 
knoweth how to deliver out of temptation, such as 
trust in him. I cannot think they will offer any kind 
of indifferent or mean conditions ; for if we will not 
adore * the Beast,* we never shall be delivered — but 
against their will, think I. God, our Father, and gracious 
Lord, make perfect the good he hath begun in us ! He 
will do it, my brother, my dearest brother, whom I 
have in my heart to live and die with. Oh ! if I were 
with you ! Pray for me, mine own heart- root in the 
Lord ! For ever, your own, 

JOHN BRADFORD." 

The kindness and honesty of Bradford, won over to 
his interest, the keepers of the King's Bench, and the 
Compter ; in both which prisons he was confined, after 
he was removed from the Tower. Such was their de- 
pendence upon his word, that he received their permis- 
sion to visit a sick friend who was confined in the 
neighbourhood, upon his promise to return at an ap- 
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pointed hour, which promise he faithfully performed. 
He constantly preached twice a day, to as many persons 
as his chamber could contain. He also frequently ad- 
ministered the Lord*s supper, during his imprisonment. 
But the chief part of his time was spent in prayer ; and 
even when he read, he was generally kneeling. 

One of his strongest temptations, in the early part of 
his life, appears to have been the love of good cheer ; and, 
but that it is impossible not to reverence the truth and 
simplicity of his heart, it would be difficult to sympathise 
with him, as gravely as we ought, in reading the follow- 
ing allusion to his besetting sin." 

*' This day," he writes to Father Traves, " I re* 
ceived the Lord's supper ; but, how I have welcomed 
him — this night, (which I have spent in prodigality, 
obeying my flesh,) so declares, that what to say, or write 
any more, I know not ; sleep weighs down mine eyea» 
and to pray I am altogether unapt. All this is come, 
through the occasion of making the bringer of this, a 
supper in my chamber ! the Lord pardon me ; I truat 
to be no more so far overseen." For the mortifica- 
tion of this sin, he allowed himself, while in prison, 
but one meal a day. When he sat at his dinner, tears 
frequently used to steal down his cheeks, and be would 
muse, with his hat drawn over his eyes, for a consider- 
able time. He seldom slept more than four hours at 
a time, and, when not engaged in pious conversation, his 
book was scarcely ever out of his hand. He was dis- 
satisfled with every hour, in which he was doing 
nothing for the benefit of his own soul, or for tha^ 
of others. 
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Oo the night before he was committed to Newgate, 
preparatory to his execution, he was much troubled with 
dreaming tliat the chain for his burning was brought to 
the Compter. He awoke a person who slept with him, 
to tell him of what had disturbed him ; but ujK>n rising 
to follow his accustomed duties of prayer, he became 
composed, and continued to be cheerful through the day. 
In the afternoon, the keeper's wife came hastily into his 
apartment, astonished, and- out of breath, exclaiming, 
** Oh, Mr. Bradford, I have heavy news for you ! * He 
asked of what kind. " To-morrow," she replied, " you 
are to be burned.'* 

With devout reverence, Bradford lifted his cap from 
his head. " I thank God for itr said he, "I have 
looked for this a long time ; therefore, it does not now 
come to me suddenly, but as a thing waited for every 
day and hour. God make me worthy thereof!" 

He then retired to prayer for a long interval. On re* 
turning to a friend (who had been with him all day) he 
signified what were his last requests, with a composure 
which amazed the spectators. 

A little before he left the Compter, he offered up a 
fareweU prayer, and then he shed tears. The divine 
fervour which breathed in his petitions, excited most of 
those around him, to weep also. When he put on the 
dress made for his burning by the wife of one of his 
friends, in speaking of it as the wedding garment in which 
he was to meet his Lord, he again poured forth his soul 
in prayer. No one beheld him without the deepest 
emotion; and, in passing through the court, msuiy of ths 
prisoners, with much distress, bade him farewell. 
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It was midnight when he was conveyed to Newgate ; 
the popularity of Bradford, making it desirable to «Yoid 
producing him, in public, in the crowd and bustle of the 
day. But, a great multitude, were, nevertheless, assem- 
bled in Cheapsicle, and other places, through which he was 
to pass, to bid him an affectionate farewell, which he, 
as tenderly, returned, with fervent prayers for their 
welfare. 

On the first of July, in company with another suf- 
ferer, of the name of John Leaf, he was brought into 
Smithfield, for execution. Leaf was a young man, only 
nineteen years of age, who had been condemned by 
Bonner, for heretical opinions, respecting the sacrament ; 
and, it is reported of this lad, that, when two papers 
were presented to him, one containing a recantation, and 
the other a confession of his principles, he rejected the 
former with abhorrence, and literally signed the latter 
with his blood. 

On arriving at the stake, both victims knelt down, and 
gave themselves to earnest prayer ; after which, but few 
words were said by^either of them. Bradford thus sim- 
ply encouraged his young companion, " be of good cheer, 
brother ; for we shall have a merry supper with the Lord 
this night ! ** He then kissed the stake, and prepared 
himself for the fire ; pronouncing the emphatic words 
of our blessed Lord, — ** Strait is the gate, and narrow 
is the way, that leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it.'' 

This hard path was passed by him and his fellow 
martyr, with, apparently, very mitigated agony; the 
historian briefly stating, that " thus, they both ended 
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their mortal lives ; most likest two lambs, without any 
alteration of their countenance, being void of all feai, 
hoping to obtain the prize of th^ gapne that they had 
long run at." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



A deep, though concealed sentiment of abhorrence to« 
wards the papists, existed in the minds of the greater part 
of the English nation, in consequence of the barbarities 
which were exercised towards the reformers ; and thus 
the object aimed at by the persecuting party, (of com- 
pelling men, by the influence of terror, to adopt par- 
ticular opinions) was completely frustrated, by the very 
measures they pursued to accomplish it A thousand 
treatises upon the corruptions of popery, would never 
have so effectually convinced any head or heart of its 
malignity, as the exhibition of the horrors it delighted in ; 
neither could any arguments against the truth and purity 
of the reformed doctrine, avail against the living, practical 
principles which the holy martyrs displayed. The bigoted 
Mary, and her sycophant priests, might produce the 
torment of the flames to alarm, or, the delusions of pomp 
and circumstance, to fascinate the senses, and bewilder 
the consciences of the people* but one such martyrdom 
as Bradford's, (and there were many such) preached 
irresistible conviction, that the rel^on which could carry 
a man through circumstances so terrible, not only with- 
out dismay, but with satisfaction, must be the only 
religion that came from God. 
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By the mercy of Providence, this fearful reign was not 
of long duration ; had it been continued, the spirit and 
energy which characterized this country in former 
times, with the designation of " merry England,** would, 
in aJl probability, have been exchanged for the gloom 
which pervades a nation of slaves. Great efforts were 
made by the rulers of the kingdom, to reduce the people 
to this despicable state. Appalled and subdued by the 
atrocities that were daily practising around them, they 
retained scarcely any power to resist the symptoms of 
tyranny which were constantly becoming more apparent 
on the part of the throne. The attempt to force the 
Roman catholic religion on the public, by flames and tor- 
ture, having failed to produce any effect but that of 
sympathy with the sufierers, and hatred of those who 
inflicted their sufferings, other measures (such as impri- 
lonmenty with the application of torments of thie most 
agonizing and revolting description) were now resorted 
to. By order of Cardinal Pole (now archbishop of Can- 
terbury) a register was kept of all those persons who 
had returned to the popish religion, in order that such 
persons as had not registered their names, should be 
prosecuted. A very near approach to the odious tribunal 
of the Spanish inquisition was also made, by commis- 
sioners being appointed to summon and examitie any 
person, upon oath, touching his faith, and to seize upon 
the property of those who neglected to obey such a sum* 
ntons. Dissatisfaction and distress esdsted every^ where. 
The flight of a vast number of persons oif wealth and 
cOnbe^ence to foreign parts, impoverished th^ do'iintry, 
and caused trade to languish ; and thus, on evef^si^e, 
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beavy and increasing evils prevailed ; when the death 
of Mary, in removing the chief source of these miafor- 
Cunes, introduced a brighter train of circumstances. 

Sh^ was as unhappy in her domestic, as in her public 
life. Married to a man many years her junior, and, as 
is usual, in such cases, devotedly attached to him, sha 
liad to experience, (as is, also, in such cases, usual) that 
lier afiection met with no corresponding return on the 
part of her youthful husband* In order to escape from 
her, Philip made excuses of being wanted in his foreign 
dominioDS, and having absented himself from England 
as long as possible, he returned to it ratlier as a visitor, 
than as a resident at the court of his queen. His neg* 
lect, uniting with political losses and misfortunes, (espe- 
cially the loss of Calais, which had long continued in the 
hands of the English, but was in the year 1558, taken 
by the French) produced in Mary, a dejection of spirits 
which greatly affected her already impaired constitution* 
She gradually declined, and, at length, unwept and unla- 
mented, closed her existence, after a reign of five gloomy 
and terrible years. 

It is difficult to speak of the character of Mary, without 
mingling too much bitterness in the just disapprobation it 
excites. But, great allowances are to be made for her 
natural defects of generosity and judgement. Contract- 
ed both in her feelings, and in her understanding, she 
offered to the subtle priesthood of a crafty and narrow 
system of faith, precisely the right materials for being 
moulded into the agent, either of fraud or persecution. 
She was thus employed by the Roman catholics ; but with 
the most perfect unconsciousness on her own part, that she 

x 
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woi so employed, or that she was doing anything, but 
what emanated from her own clear conceptions of what 
was right; and, as it has been justly remarked, we may 
believe, that **Mary departed this life with the most 
tatisfactory conviction on her mind, that in all the blood- 
shed and murder she occasioned, she had but obeyed 
^e dictates of conscience, and rendered invaluable 
services to the cause of true religion." 

Strange and startling, as, at first sight, such views of 
human nature appear, we are not lefl with the mere 
moralist, or philosopher, to speculate upon their causes, 
and to come with them to the *'lame and impotent conclu- 
sion,** that, upon these subjects, zeal overpowers discre- 
tion ; and that all persons, when heated and excited by 
their own particular opinions, may become both perse- 
cuting and intolerant. No, blessed be God ! we have 
the "law and the testimony" to resort to, and "if they 
speak not according to these, it is because there is no 
light in them.** There can be no doubt, but, that the 
cause of error, as well as the cause of truth, has had 
its martyrs; but the manner in which the sacrifice 
has been offered, has generally sufficed to evince its 
worth. Bring forward every doubtful instance, idierein 
the motives for martyrdom have been expressed; and, 
if those motives have not their origin and strength in 
love to God, some deficiency will assuredly appear in 
them ; for this test of scripture can never be found to 
fail ; " If any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his ;** and the spirit of Christ breathes nothing 
but love, joy, peace, long-suffering. With this sure 
test in our possession^ we need never be long bewildered 
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by the mistakes^ or crimes of bigots, like Mary. We 
may pity her weakness, and allow her the credit of be- 
lieving she was right, (a measure of extenuation which it 
would be difficult to adjudge to most of her advisers,) 
but> in bringing her conduct to the touchstone of scrip- 
ture, we perceive at once, that it will fall to the ground, 
as unworthy of the true christian. 

It is clearly ascertained, that, during the short period ' 
of four years, two hundred and eighty-eight persons 
were burnt alive in England, and that many others 
perished in prison. '*As if,'* says Burnet, ''one star 
had governed both their nativities, Cardinal Pole was on 
his dying bed, at the same moment with the queen." 
He survived her only two days ; and thus another link 
was broken of the iron chain which had fettered this 
nation in the bonds of popery. 

Elizabeth, who now succeeded to the crown, was met 
on her way to London, by all the bishops, whom (with 
the exception of Bonner) she received graciously. She 
manifested her dissatisfaction towards him, by refusing 
him her hand to kiss. The utmost joy was every where 
testified by the people at her accession ; and, on the 
Sunday following, Te Deum was chanted, as if the nation 
had revived from a public calamity, as, in truth, it had. 

Great doubts agitated the public mind as to what 
would be Elizabeth's movements on the great question 
of religion. She had been born and educated a protes- 
tant, but had conformed to popery during the greater part 
of Mary's reign, having been induced to relinquish her 
own opinions, by the advice of Cardinal Pole. She was not 
long in evincing what part she intended to take on this 
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important subject. Her first act was to establish her 
council ; in doing which, she retained thirteen of Mary's 
advisers, who were supposed to be staunch Romanists, and 
added to them seven others, who had conformed to pope- 
ry, but were not considered to have been much in earnest 
in that profession. Amongst these was Cecil, whom she 
appointed her principal secretary ; and who, though he 
bore the name of a papist, was suspected of a strong 
partiality to the reformation. As he was a man of much 
influence, it was expected that he would, in a great 
measure, give the tone to the principles and opinions of 
his coadjutors in ofHce. 

So entirely subdued was the feeling of terror with 
which Mary's government had inspired the people, that, 
shortly afler the accession of Elizabeth, a Suffolk magis- 
trate ventured on his own responsibility, to stop a perse- 
cution that was going on in his neighbourhood, under the 
authority of the late queen. A letter was sent to him 
from Elizabeth's council, approving of his measures, and 
desiring him to concert with other magistrates round 
about him, for ending all such persecutions without delay. 
Most of the religious prisoners confined in London were, 
also, gradually set at liberty ; and the cessation of into- 
lerant practices, distinguished the commencement of the 
new queen's reign. 

As it was her chief object to make her proceedings of 
a conciliatory nature, she endeavoured to shew caution 
and gentleness in communicating with the Pope. In- 
structions were sent to Sir Edward Came, (the ambas- 
sador at Rome) to announce her accession, to his holiness. 
The popie received the intelligence with a guarded, but, 
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at [he saine time, an insolent reply ; and, ia consequence 
ofit, the English ambassador was recalled from Rome. 

The iiitontions of the queen being plainly favourable 
to the principles of the reformers, many persons who 
had been exiled for their religion, now ventured to return 
home; and preaching became once more, an allowed 
and freely exercised privilege. The Roman catholic 
bishops, had not, as yet, manifested any act of open rebel- 
lion to the views and measures of the queen; but, when 
the period arrived for her coronation, and the archbishop 
of York refused to perform the ceremony of crowning 
her, because she forbade the host to be elevated in her 
presence, his contumacy served for an occasion of their 
displaying a decided opposition to her will. Prompt as 
Elizabeth naturally was, to vindicate her rights, she had 
tlie wisdom, at thepresent juncture, to stifle her feelings, 
and pass by this offence without punishment. 

One of the most important measures to be adopted, wa* 
the appointment of proper persons to the vacant bishop- 
ricks. The archbishoprick of Canterbury was bestowed 
upon Parker, who had been chaplain to queen Anne 
Boleyn, and who was a man of eminent piety and learning, 
and whose religious principles had been imbibed from 
Bilney, and others of the martyrs. He had been deprived 
of liis preferment during the reign of Mary, and had been 
only preserved from the stake, by living in a state of the 
strictest concealment. Warned by the perilous c: 
stances which had scarcely yet passed away,' Parker 
earnestly sought to avoid the dangerous dignity that was 
offered him; but, finding all his entreaties and represen- 
tations in vain, he was consecrated to the see of Canier- 
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bury, by Scory, and Miles Coverdale, who had both re- 
turned from exile. 

The names of Jewel, Cox, Grindal, and Sands, adorned 
other of the vacant sees, and gave promise, that the 
words of Ridley in writing to Grindal, (when exiled for 
his religion at Frankfort) would be verified: '*Now, 
therefore,** he says, *'care you not for us, otherwise than 
to wish that God*s glory may be set forth by us. For 
whensoever God shall call us home, as we look daily for 
none other, when it shall please God to say, 'come ye,' 
blessed be God, ye are enough, through his aid, to light 
and set up again the lantern of his word in England.** 

Some acts were passed at the assembling of the new 
parliament, which tended to restore protestantism ; but 
a bill for the restoration of the English liturgy did not 
pass ; and, as it was supposed to require discussion amongst 
theologians, a public conference upon the subject of reli- 
gion was appointed to be held. Nine of the popish 
party, and nine on the side of the reformers, having 
been selected for this purpose, the following questions 
were proposed : — 

I. Whether it was not against the word of God, and 
the custom of the ancient church, to use a t«ngue un- 
known to the people, in the common prayer, and the 
administration of the sacraments ? 

II. Whether every church had not authority to ap- 
point, change, and take away ceremonies and ecclesiasti- 
cal rites, so the same were done to edification ? 

III. Whether it could be proved by the word of God 
that, in the mass, there was a propitiatory sacrifice for 
the dead and the living ? 
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Every thing was to be done in writing. The popish 
bishops, having read their paper, touching the first point, 
the other party were to reply ; and then, to avoid dia- 
putes^ they were to exchange papers, and, on the follow- 
ing day, they were to read their respective sentiments 
on the second head, and the next day upon the third. 

The dishonest practices which disgraced the religious 
discussions of queen Mary's time, not now being looked 
for, a vast concourse of people, and amongst them, the 
whole house of commons, assembled to hear what pas* 
sed upon the occasion. But the popish party had lost 
neither the propensity nor the practice of trying to 
'* make the worse appear the better r^a^on." 

At the first meeting, they excused themselves from 
exchanging papers with their opponents, by saying, that 
their statement was not quite ready, but that, although 
it had not been completed. Dr. Cole should deliver what 
they had already penned. 

The lord keeper observed, that this was contrary to 
what had been agreed upon, and, on their part assented 
to, by the archbishop of York. But, as they pretended 
they had mistaken the order, nothing remained but lor 
Cole to deliver what they had thought proper to produce. 
It consisted in an endeavour to prove, that '* Though 
it might seem that the scriptures had appointed the wor- 
ship of God to be in a known tongue, yet, that might be 
changed by the authority of the church, which had 
changed the Sabbath appointed in the scripture, with- 
out any authority from thence. That, since the church 
of Rome had appointed the Latin service to be every 
where used, it was schismatical to separate fr^mit^" and 
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here they took the opportunity of digressing at great 
length upon the mischiefs of schism. Then, with an 
ingenuity of argument, peculiar to popery, they repre- 
sented, *<that the man of Ethiopia (under Candace, 
queen of the Ethiopians) read Isaiah's hook, though he 
understood it not ; upon which, God sent Philip to him, 
to expound it; «o, the people are to come to their 
teachers, to have those things explained to them which 
they cannot understand of themselves;** in which logic, 
besides the unwarrantable assumption, that the person 
was reading in a language he did not understand, and 
that his being taught of Philip, comprised, not spiritual, 
but verbal and grammatical instruction, the curious sub- 
tlety is to be remarked, of recommending people to hear 
words to which they can attach no meaning, in order 
that they may have something to learn from those who 
do know the meaning of them. 

They proceeded to say, " that there were many rites 
in the Jewish religion, the signification whereof the 
people understood as little, then, as the vulgar do, the 
Latin, now ; and yet, they were commanded to use them. 
The people were to use their private prayers in what 
tongue they pleased, though the public prayers were 
put up in Latin ; and such prayers may be for their pro- 
fit, though they understand them not ; as absent persons 
are the better for the prayers which they do not hear, 
much lessy understand.** And then, with the argument 
which usually concludes all that such disputers have to 
say, they remarked, that, *' it was not to be thought that 
a few persons lately risen up, were tp teach all the world." 
The other party were now desired by the lord keeper 
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to deliver their sentiments ; upon which, their delegate 
Home, in a short address to Almighty God, entreated 
that their minds might be enlightened ; and, having made 
a solemn protestation, that they were resolved to follow 
the truth, according to the word of God, he proceeded 
to read his paper ; in which was stated, that the reformers 
founded their opinions on the words of St. Paul, in the 
1 4th chapter of his first epistle to the Corinthians, on 
which words they descanted for some time ; and con- 
cluded, by remarking, that these things were so strictly 
commanded by St. Paul, that it was plain they were not 
indifferent, or vnthin the power of the church. The 
chief end of worship, they said, was, according to 
David, that we might show forth God's praise ; which 
cannot be done in a strange tongue. Prayer is the of- 
fering up of our desires to God, which we cannot do if 
we understand not the language in which they are 
ofifered. They, then, brought in quotations from the 
early christian fathers, to prove, that public worship was 
conducted in a language understood by all the congre- 
gation who attended it. 

When their statement was concluded, a great shout of 
applause testified the satisfaction with which it had been 
received ; and, as they had no subterfuges to propose^ 
no detection to dread, they had no hesitation in offering 
their papers to the lord keeper, to be delivered, if he 
saw fit, to the other side. But he declined doing this, 
till he had received those of the other party. On hear- 
ing this, the papists remarked, that they had more to 
subjoin to their side of the question, though, just before, 
they had said, in the close of their arguments, they had 
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BOthing more to add to them. But now, borne down 
by the simple force of truth, and the triumph it had ex- 
hibited, they were anxious to prop up their falling 
cause, by alleging that it had yet matter to support it. 

The meeting broke up, with an order to assemble 
on an early day, when both sides were desired to be 
prepared with their statements. 

But the events of this day, had taught the pajnsts, 
that the time was over, when evasion and sophistry 
could put down honesty and plain sense. They re- 
solved, that they would no more stand the dangerous 
test of simple truth. At the next meeting, they de- 
clined to read their papers till the other party had read 
theirs ; and, on its being urged, that this was unjust, and 
contrary to agreement, they stated, that, what had been 
advanced by Cole, the following day, had been given 
from himself, and had not been agreed upon amongst 
themselves. The whole assembly seemed to feel the 
boUowness of so paltry an evasion, and, after a vain dis- 
cussion, the popish party still refusing to read their 
papers till those of the other side bad been heard, the 
meeting broke up, without coming to any decision. 

It now only remained for the papists to resort to the 
expedient of threats and abuse, in order to establish 
their point ; but even these failed ; for, when the bishops 
of Winchester and Lincoln stated, that the doctrine of 
the catholic church ought not to be disputed before an 
unlearned multitude, to the encouragement of heretics, 
and, that the queen, in permitting such a discussion, 
had incurred the sentence of excommunication^ which 
sentence they had some thoughts of putting in force, 
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both against her, and her council, — they derived nothing 
from such denunciations, but their being, both of them, 
committed to the Tower. 

Shortly afler this matter was adjusted, a bill was 
passed in Parliament, for restoring the English liturgy. 
This measure has been called the Act of Uniformity. 

Some alterations were made by the divines who were 
appointed to revise king Edward's service book. They 
were chiefly of a temporising nature, the queen being 
very desirous to place as few obstacles as possible in 
the way, either of papist or protestant. The sacrament 
of the Lord's supper being the point which occasioned 
the greatest divisions between them, it was proposed, to 
have the communion service so constructed, that the 
belief of the corporal presence should not be excluded. 
A clause was therefore omitted which had been inserted 
in king Edward's book, which specified, that, in kneel- 
ing at the sacrament, *' no adoration was intended to 
any corporal presence of Chrises natural flesh and blood, 
because that is only in heaven." Another reading, 
which had been lefl out in king Edward's time, as being 
thought to favour too much the idea of the corporal 
presence, was now restored ; this was the present form 
of administering the elements, with the words, ** The 
body, or blood, of our Lord Jesus Christ," &c. Some 
of the collects were a little altered, and the supplication 
in the litany, " from the tyranny of the bishop of Rome, 
and all his detestable enormities, good Lord deliver us 1'* 
was altogether expunged. 

The leniency, which, from the most judicious motives, 
Elizabeth was disposed to exercise towards the refrac* 
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lory clergy, was rendered fruitless by their determined 
oontumacy ; for, finding other measures of no avail, 
they now adopted the method of attacking the existing 
state of tilings, in their sermons ; and, by openly preach- 
ing sedition, endeavoured to excite the people to dis- 
content and tumult. Upon this, they were taken into 
custody, and placed in the Marshalsea ; where Bonner, 
who was amongst them, met with far better treatment 
than he had shown to the victims whom he had, himself, 
been in the habit of sending there. He was allowed the use 
of the garden and orchards, from which (though he had 
tlie liberty of going abroad) he seldom departed ; for he 
feared the people, who he knew most justly detested 
him. Unaffected by the remembrance of his past atro- 
cities, he died as he had lived, remorseless, and impeni- 
tent. 

Bishops Tonstal and Thirlby were committed to the 
custody of archbishop Parker ; and Heath, upon giving 
security for his good and peaceable conduct, was allowed 
to retire to his estate at Chobham. Some of the other 
bishops went over to the continent, and most of the rest 
were suffered to remain unmolested, and to enjoy their 
liberty. The ecclesiastical state of England, being now 
in a great measure settled, the doctrines of the church 
were finally revised and adjusted. 

The articles of faith, already compiled by Cranmer, 
were re-considered by his successor, archbishop Parker, 
and, after a few slight alterations, their number was re- 
duced from forty-two, to thirty-nine ; and, in the form 
in which they were then left, they have ever since re- 
mained* 
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The tiroes of tribulation were thus, at length, happily 
concluded. The battle was fought and won ; and the 
memory of those who shed their blood to obtain it, it 
sacredly enshrined in every heart which deserves to 
share in the inestimable privileges which these intrepid 
men defended and secured, with the loss of their lives. 

It is a small matter to turn over the pages of history, 
and read, at our ease, how injustice was resisted, or cruelty 
endured, or existence sacrificed, for the preservation of 
principles, far dearer than existence. We must endeavour 
to conceive something of the nature and character of that 
intense suffering, which was the lot of the sublime re* 
formers. We must call in the aid of imagination to 
pourtray the anguish of imprisonment — of insult — of 
protracted suspense upon the subject of life or death — 
and, finally, of dying in torments from which humanity 
recoils with horror. Yet, such were the agonies to 
which these men submitted ; and that, not merely with 
the acquiescence which makes a virtue of necessity, by 
calmly yielding to what is inevitable ; — but, with a holy 
joy, which kindled their sacrifice with fire from heaven. 
Yes — it was fire from heaven, which fell upon their 
noble offering, and sanctified, and made it *' meet for 
the master's use.** 

And what is the lesson they have left behind ? And 
what would be the words of affectionate monition, which, 
we might conceive to escape from them (if words firom 
taints in glory, could be heard by mortal ears) to the 
young apostles, who, in less tempestuous times, are 
striving to guard the vineyard, which they so faithfully 
kept and cultured ? — " Watch ye in all thingt,— en* 
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